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PRAGMENT OF AN ILLUSTRATCD GREEN 
PAPYRUS FROM ANTINOE 


Date about \ p. 500 


A FRAGMENT OF A GREEK ILLUSTRATED 
PAPYRUS FROM ANTINOE 


By 8. J. GASIOROWSKI 
With Plate i. 


I am deeply indebted to Dr. John Johnson of Oxford, who, acting on the suggestion 
of Professor Beazley, has sent me a facsimile of his papyrus-fragment and asked me to 
describe it for the Journal. 

This fragment was discovered by Dr. Johnson in 1914 among a number of late papyri 
in a mound at Antinoé. He tells me that the material which came out of this rubbish 
mound ran from late fourth century onwards to sixth. None of it has been published. 

The fragment (c. 12..7°5 em.) is undoubtedly part of a leaf of a papyrus-book. 
The upper part contains on its left side traces of three lines of text, apparently the last 
letters of the column. Of the letter in the top line there remains just a part of a stroke; 
of the visible letters of the second line the last may be a Sigma, the first perhaps an 
Alpha; the only remaining letter of the third line may be a Tau. On the right of the 
upper part of the fragment, at about the level of the second line of the text, there is still 
visible some sort of sign, possibly a letter representing the number of the page. The form 
of the letters appears to indicate a date about «.p. 500 for the text. 

Nearly three-quarters of the whole fragment are occupied by part of a coloured 
illustration, representing a group of charioteers. The size of the whole leaf cannot be 
determined with any certainty, but may well have been rather considerable, judging, c.g., 
by the analogy of the illustrations in the Alexandrian Chronicle'. Nor can the relation 
of the illustration to the column of the text (graphically speaking) be established. The 
illustration is not a miniature in the true sense of the word, as it is not bordered. 

The fibres of the papyrus-plant here run horizontally, consequently I take it for 
granted that we have before us the recto of a papyrus-leaf?. The verso of the fragment 
does not contain any visible matter, either written or painted. 

The illustration represents a group of six charioteers visible almost to their knees, 
three of them standing in the front line; each is slightly further back than his companion 
to the left. A part of the body of another charioteer is seen to the left of the picture, 
and on the second plane are to be seen the heads and parts of the bodies of two more 
charioteers. The charioteers on the right appear to be standing under, or rather before, 
an arcade. 

Four principal colours were used by the painter, vz. a light yellow, a kind of middle 
green, a blue which now appears rather dirty, and a red; white is to be noticed too, but 
only in almost imperceptible strokes or points for details. I think we may assume that 
the artist first laid on the colours thickly with his brush and then drew the contours in 


1 Bauer-Strzygowski, Eine alerandrinisehe Weltehronik, Vieuna, 1905, plates. 
* By analogy with the Alexandrian Chromicle and other remnants of illustrated papyri. 
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a strong. sometimes broad, black line. I am led to believe this was so by the absence 
of traces of a preliminary sketching of contours in places where the colours have fallen 
away, as for instance on the left sleeve of the charioteer with the whip, as well as by the 
visibly not coloured yellow fleck on the cap of the charioteer to the right. 

The charioteers clearly belong to different factiones. The first on the left in the front 
line wears a short red tunic with broad yellow bands diagonally crossed and black and 
blue bindings, blue sleeves, and a yellow cap with a narrow blue band below. He is un- 
doubtedly standing at attention, his left hand on his thigh, his right hand and forearm 
raised in the (known) attitude of speaking or of attention. He may well be the central 
figure of the composition. The next to the right is seen in the attitude of the born jockey; 
his tunic is blue, with red sleeves and undergarment (?), and he wears a yellow cap. His 
left hand is on his thigh and in his slightly raised right hand he holds a whip. His head 
is turned slightly to his right. These two charioteers appear to be more important than 
the others, not only by their position in the front line of the group, but also by their 
gestures. 

To the right of these two and just a little behind them stands a man dressed in 
a green tunic with yellow bands, vertical and horizontal, and a yellow cap, with a narrow 
blue border. His head is turned more to one side than that of any other man in the 
whole group. He has no bindings on his tunic. and may be either no charioteer at all 
or a charioteer not yet ready for the games. His cap is in any case that characteristic 
vf this profession. 

Behind the central group of charioteers we see the head and the bust of one more 
man, dressed in a green tunic (with bindings) with red sleeves and in a yellow cap with 
the usual blue edging. His head is also turned to the left. Close to him are visible the 
head and the shoulders of another man also in a yellow cap: the colours of his garment 
are not discernible. He appears to be standing on a still higher level. The left part of 
the body of a sixth man, apparently a charioteer, is seen on the left side of the illustra- 
tion. His tunic and trousers are green, the sleeves are red; his head is lost. 

We thus seem to have here a picture representing charioteers belonging to three 
fuctiones, green (three men), red (one man), blue (one man); it may be surmised that 
there were also represented jockeys belonging to the fourth factio, the white. 

The artistic merits of the picture are obvious. The whole group, even in its present 
iuutilated state, is excellently composed. The drawing shows a bold and very sure hand; 
all the movements are natural and vivid; this is not a lifeless, hieratic group of the kind 
which we are accustomed to see in early mediaeval Coptic works of art. The whole group 
is drawn in a free Hellenistic style and possesses a charm of its own. Masses are 
carefully balanced on each side of the apparently central group of charioteers. Space 
is indicated in the indirect manner of Early Christian paintings, mosaics, miniatures, and 
telicis. te.. by intersection. Only one man, he with the raised hand, is in full view; 
the men to the right are shown slightly one behind the other by the intersection of parts 
of their bodies. The men whose heads and busts alone are visible have an independent 
movement of their own. There is of course no perspective, not even in the manner of 
Hellenistic paintings, and no landscape or architectural details are indicated which would 
help the rendering of the third dimension. The group is seen standing freely, yet we are 
not shown whether it is standing in an open or enclosed space. The attitudes of the 
charioteers show the predilection of the painter for placing human bodies en face, but 
they are poised in a way that shows that he has mastered the art of rendering the freely 
standing human figure; the movements and inclinations of the heads and arms and hands 
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add to the charm of the picturesque group-composition. Of the band or arch which 
appears in the background I shall speak later. I must draw attention to the fact that 
the charioteers do not all look in one direction; we see them looking partly to the left, 
partly to the right: their pupils are shown in such a position that they seem to be looking 
at angles of 45° or even mote apait. The painter understood very well how to show the 
pupils of men standing on a higher level but looking at more or less the same point or 
action as the men below them. It would seem that they are looking at two objects or 
actions placed respectively to their left and right. 

Points of comparison for various stylistic details such as the treatment of heads, 
movements, poses, etc. may be found in different classes of works of art of the Late 
Hellenistic, Roman and Early Christian periods. 

The facial type of the charioteers is clearly Greek, and not Semitic or Coptic. The 
characteristic inclination to the left of the heads of four of them may be compared with 
the positions of heads on textiles of the Graeco-Roman period in Egypt, as for instance 
to the portrait-busts on two panels! of the 4th-5th centuries from Akhmim. The same 
mannerism of putting the pupils right in the corner of the eye or just above the lower 
lid is seen on other textiles of the same period, e.g., on a panel with a half-length figure of 
Hermes, or another with that of Apollo, also from Akhmim?. The way of drawing the 
nose by making an almost straight black stroke, or two at a slight angle, for the nostrils, 
adding one long vertical stroke on that side of the nose which is in shade, and lighting 
up the other side, appears on different portraits from the Fayyim*. Of course, it is much 
more developed and pictorial there. We sec the same proceeding in the Ambrosian Iliad 
(e.g., on folio 33 verso). For the treatment of the hair we may again find parallels in 
Fayyiim portraits: locks are sometimes shown falling over a narrow forehead. 

The Iliad in the Ambrosiana gives us several hints as to different points in our com- 
position. In its miniatures masses are generally more stiffly distributed than in our 
papyrus. This is seen in the groups illustrated by Ceriani-Ratti in Pls. v, xii, xiv, xxv, lv. 
Consequently perspective by intersection in our illustration is nearer modern perspective 
than in the Iliad. The method of grouping figures by intersection as seen in our papyrus 
is not very similar to that of the Iliad; the only analogy would be folio 22 verso 
(Ceriani-Ratti, Pl. xxv), a group of Trojan women. I think that the groups of kings? on 
folios Iv verso and v verso of the Alexandrian Chronicle do rather remind us of our group, 
which, however, is much weaker in execution, and stiffer and more naive in composition. 
None of these various analogies seems to me sufficient to indicate clearly the origin of the 
treatment of the forms seen in our picture, but they all tend to show that all its forms 
were current in the Late Roman epoch. 

The iconography of the scene is not clear at first sight, though it is certain we have 
here a group of charioteers or, more generally speaking, of members of three fuctiones. 
There has not yet been written an exhaustive iconographical study of ancient chariot- 
races or circus games as represented in monuments of art. The chapter on this subject 
in Friedlinder’s Sittengeschichte is antiquated, and so are the articles in Daremberg-Saglio’s 
Dictionnaire (s.v. Circus, Ludi). Both these studies are more occupied in dealing with 


1 Kendrick, Catuloyue of tertiles from barying-gromuds in Eagpt, iy Nos. 58, 59, Plate xiv. 

2 Kendrick, op. elt., Nos. 52, 53, Plate xiv. 

3 Wasmuth, Aunsthefie, 1, Plate 4, and many other exianples. Pfuhl, Veleret vend Zeichnung der Griechen, 
Il, fiy. 680. 

+ Wasmuth, op. cit., Plate 4. 


> Bauer-Strzygowski, Bine alecandrinisehe Weltehronik, Plates i cerso and v cerso. 
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the historical development of chariot-racing in Rome and Byzantium than with analysing 
works of art, and the latter are only used to illustrate the institution and procedure of 
the races. The article in Cabrol-Leclerq has the same defects. In going through the long 
series of ancient monuments which represent scenes from the circus I do not find any 
close analogies to our composition. It is true that many objects are not adequately pub- 
lished, and that there are many more published from Rome and the western provinces, 
including North Africa (mosaics) and Byzantium (diptychs, the monument of Porphyrios, 
etc.), than from Egvpt. On the basis of the material hitherto published it is difficult to 
discern any strong or characteristic differences between the rendering of circus scenes in 
the capitals, Rome and Byzantium, and in the provinces. I am inclined to assume 
a certain uniformity of representation. The differences observable arise rather out of the 
differences between the various classes of monuments which portray such scenes. Mosaics, 
for example, give the artist a free hand and thus provide the largest and most detailed 
scenes. The same is true of reliefs, under which head Alexandrian terracottas may be 
included. Textiles, diptychs, gems, lamps, and golden cups (fondi d’oro) usually give 
a shortened rendering, a simplified version, so to say, and this also applies to Byzantine 
coffrets of a later period, etc. The well-known Vatican statue illustrates excellently 
the dress of a charioteer!. The miniature on folio 49 recto of the Ambrosian Iliad re- 
produces clearly a different tradition, as various moments of the games in honour of 
Patroclus are figured in the same painting; it is the continuous or cyclic style, which 
does not appear to be employed on the papyrus. 

The composition of our illustration is far removed from these representations. I con- 
sider it to be unique in its scheme, and therefore its importance rises accordingly. Two 
questions arise in regard to it: first, Why are representatives of different factiones shown 
together in one picture? and secondly, What is the meaning of the kind of arch in the back- 
ground! in order to solve these we must determine what moment of the pompa, or 
immediate preparations for the races, or what act during or after the races, the illustrator 
meant to portray. 

In relation to the first question we must remember that it is quite probable that the 
monument of Porphyrios? in Constantinople was erected by all the four factiones, and 
not only by the “Greens” to whom he belonged. It would follow that in some cases 
a famous and victorious charioteer might have been honoured not only by his friends but 
also by his antagonists. If so, then there is no reason why members of different factiones 
should have not been represented standing together, though it was unusual. 

The arch in the background may, and probably does, represent simply an arcade of 
the circus, though it is true that such arcades are usually more carefully drawn, as for 
instance on the mosaic from Dougga in Tunisia*. Other possibilities are that it 
represents the ropes by which the gate of the circus was closed®, or the barrier between 
the spectators and the arena®, or perhaps the gates’. Of these various suggestions I in- 
cline towards that of the arch, as our scene could be easily imagined with such a back- 
ground. 

Assuming these two difficulties to be removed let us try to find what moment of action 
is represented. The monuments are totally silent, for there is no close analogy to our 
composition. But from descriptions in ancient authors, and from our general knowledge 

VAD AL, (903, 6S FF, * Ree, arch, 1911, x1, 76 ff. 

© Moerdtinaun, .f7%, Witt, 1880, 308, + Rev. urch., 1902, U1, 398, PL xx, 1. 
* Darembere-Sigho, sv. Cyrevs, 1189, fix. 1519. » Helbig-Ameluny, FuArer, 1, 217 £ 
* Darcinbery-Savlio, sv. Ceres, V191, tig. 1521. 
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of these things, we may draw some inferences. The proceedings and apparatus of a pompa 
circensis and chariot-races as depicted on the monuments consist of the pompa itself, the 
procession of the tensae and of the carpentum, the chaziot-races in the circus, the circuses 
and their parts (the stables), the magistrate’s lodge, the horses in their stables, the 
charioteers (separately as a rule), the victors, the giving of the prize tu a charioteer, the 
drawing of lots. There may also be represented other special moments such as accidents 
in the arena. 

In our group the charioteers are clearly represented as standing, not walking. If this 
is so, then all moments of the pompa itself are to be excluded. We must take into account 
only those in which the charioteers assembled and formed one group, and that a standing 
group. This, excluding such moments as would require some characteristic trait, would 
leave only a few. It might be the drawing of lots. This was performed in the presence 
of magistrates and representatives of parties; that would explain why some men have 
no bindings in our picture. A sacrifice before the magistrate’s lodge could not have been 
meant if our illustration is really an original work later than the second half of the fourth 
century, and not a copy of an earlier picture, for this custom was abolished by Constantine 
the Great. It cannot be the giving of the prize, as in that case probably only one 
charioteer would be represented. In any case we must have here a representation of 
a moment just before the races began; to decide exactly what moment is in my opinion 
not possible in the present state of our knowledge. The drawing of lots was done in the 
circus itself, and therefore an arcade would be quite in place. Such would be the solution 
if our composition is not a free invention, independent of any known iconographical 
tradition. That such free scenes may occur, despite the tendency to types which was 
characteristic of ancient art, is proved by various scenes in the Ambrosian Iliad. The 
same document also proves that a Greek mythological scene may often be clothed in 
Roman forms, for charioteers in the scenes of games after Patroclus’ death are dressed 
in the colours of Roman fuctiones!. Such monuments are not rare of course, but usually, 
though not in the Iliad, they rely on an old Greek iconographical cycle. 

We do not know to what kind of literature our fragment belonged. It may or may 
not have been a fragment of Homer, or of some other poetical or literary work, or a remnant 
of an unknown descriptive book. Neither text nor representation enables us to solve this 
problem. 

It may be useful to look through the historical material relating to chariot-races, 
circuses and charioteers in Roman and Byzantine Egypt with a view to testing the 
possibility that papyrus-books in Egypt in these epochs were illustrated by artists who 
had actually witnessed scenes in the circus, and to whom such scenes were living matter 
and not a dead past. If this were the case it would explain to some extent the vividness 
of our picture. 

It is well known that we have good authorities on chariot-races, etc. in Rome and 
Byzantium. Constantinus Porphyrogenneta (De cerim. aulae by-antinae) may be quoted 
as an invaluable source for Byzantium, and many others, such as Tertullian, De spect., 
for general information. For these two capitals the literary material is very extensive 
and has been used at least to some extent by modern writers? (Friedliinder, Pascal in 
Daremberg-Saglio, and many others who repeat more or less the same facts). For the 
provinces of the Empire in both the Roman and Byzantine periods the available material 


1 Fol. 49 reefo. 
2 The work of M. Piganiol, Recherches sur les jetr rumains, 1923, ix known tv me only throug 
S 2 ? y ugh the 
synopsis In JUS, 1922, 205. 
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has not been exhaustively published. Little beyond a few well-known facts, based on 
passages in Dio of Prusa and others. has been said about chariot-races and circuses in 
Kgypt. I therefore give some details taken from ancient authors, papyri and inscriptions. 

The vividness, splendour and importance of charivt-races in the circus of Alexandria 
have been touched upon by several modern authors!. We possess several ancient passages 
on the subject. e.g.. on the Alexandrian circus in the times of Trajan by Dio of Prusa in 
his speech Upos A \efardpets. It is not to be doubted that circus-games of all kinds, 
including chariot-races, were an important factor in Roman Alexandria. We have also 
explicit testimony to the existence of circus-parties in that town, for John of Nikiou, 
119, says that while the Romans were shut up in Alexandria by Amr, there were open 
battles in the streets between the Blues, led by Domentianus, prefect of the Fayyim, 
and the Greens, led by Menas the duz?. Thus not only is the existence of parties in 
Alexandria conclusively proved, but also the strength of the tradition of public amusements 
and their political importance even in moments of danger are demonstrated for as late 
as the seventh century A.D. 

The same or a similar state of things prevailed in provincial towns. I do not intend 
to deal exhaustively with this subject, which lies beyond my scope, but I note several 
interesting facts. There exist not a few papyri which illustrate the importance of chariot- 
races and prove the existence of parties in the towns of Egypt. This has been noted by 
A. S. Hunt3, who speaks of “repeated allusions to horse-racing, which became quite 
a raye in the Byzantine period.” This was undoubtedly true of the Roman period too. 
We are fairly well informed about chariot-racing. ete. in Oxyrhynchus from papyri found 
in that town. I may perhaps be allowed to quote some of various dates: 

Oxyrh. Pap. cx, A.D. 550: Contract in which Aurelius Serenus undertakes the 
superintendence of the racing stable belonging to Flavius Serenus, a comes, for one year. 
The terms of the agreement are.... 

Oxyrh. Pap. cxty, a.p. 552: Receipt showing that the banker Anastasius had paid 
one solidus less 4 carats ‘for an embrocation needed by the horses of the public circus 
(rod Sypoat| ov] xipxov) on the side of the Greens (ép[ous] Hpacivwr),” and 4 solidus less 
1} carats for expenses. 

Oxyrh. Pap. 922, late 6th or early 7th century: Account for horses and other a. 
Their use is not stated but perhaps some of them may well have been employed in the 
d£us Spduos or perhaps the dnpuocros xipKos. 

Oxyrh. Pap. cxxxvi, a.p. 610-611: Contract between Flavius Apion the younger 
and John, “contractor of the race-house” belonging to Flavius Apion, by which John 
undertakes for a year the charge of Apion’s stable in addition to the racecourse, and to 
provide him with animals whenever they were required, in return for the payment of one 
pound of gold (72 solzdi). 

Oxyrh. Pap. crit, A.p. 618: Receipt showing that Georgius, a secretary, had paid 
103 carats on the Alexandrian standard to two starters employed at the hippodrome 
on the side of the Blues (Veneti) (tod (wmtxod péplovs] Bevérwy) as their wages for a 
month. 


1 Schubart, Agvptea, Berlin, 1922, 139, 141; Wenger, Volk oud Staudt fn Agypten, 27, and others. 
Rostovtzelt in jus Svetal vad Economie History of the Romen Empire ts silent on this rather important 
sucial pot. 

* Milne, Héstory of Eqypt, London, 1898, 161. 

Y Fournel, 1 QU. 
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Thus papyri from Oxyrhynchus prove the existence of stables, races, circuses, and 
parties in that town in the sixth and seventh centuries a.p. I do not doubt that in 
earlier times the same state of things prevailed. At any rate, other papyri prove the 
existence there of all sorts of public games and amusements, if not of races themselves. 

Oxyrh. Pap. No. 519, second century a.p.: Account for public games at Oxyrhynchus; 
list of payments for a theatrical entertainment, ete. 

Oxyrh. Pap. No. 1050, 2nd or 3rd century a.p.: Account for games: a fragment of 
an account of expenditure for the purposes of the public games at Oxyrhynchus (pan- 
cratiasts, boxers, conjurers, flute players, etc.). 

Oxyrh. Pap. No. 1025, late 3rd century: An order from the municipal officials of 
Euergetius to an actor and a Homeric reciter to come and perform on the occasion of 
a festival. 

These testimonies tend to show that all kinds of performances were in vogue in 
Oxyrhynchus in the Roman period, and circus amusements were probably among them. 

Various kinds of agones took place in other Greek towns of Egypt. A letter of the 
emperor Gallienus to the procurator Plution (a.p. 267) gives privileges (freedom from 
“ liturgies”) to a young man for the merits of his ancestors in athletic games!. A papyrus 
written under the same emperor gives a notice by Antimachos, president of the college 
of judges of ayones, to the authorities and the people of Hermoupolis Magna, to the effect 
that Horion was an Olympic victor in the agones of trumpeters*. Allusions to circuses 
or factiones are found in inscriptions too. One may be quoted: rixa 1) TUX) Kutoxtou 
+xai Berérov t+ Kai tot ypawartols 3. Tt follows then that the provincials were as 
passionate for games of the circus as the inhabitants of the capitals Rome and Byzantium. 


This is attested also for small provincial towns of Syria and Asia Minor by inscriptions’, 
for North Africa by mosaics, and so on. 





It is to be surmised that in Antinoé too there was a circus, where artists could see 
all kinds of games, and among them chariot-races. If then our papyrus is a work executed 
at Antinoé, which is possible, we can easily understand how such a vivid and pictorial 
scene could arise. A cireus would there have been an actual thing, and chariot-races and 
charioteers would have been things seen many times over in everybody's life. If the 
papyrus was executed in another town in Kgypt the same would still be true. 

On the other side there is some discrepancy between our illustration, which, as we 
know, was found among papyri of the late fourth to the sixth century, and the general 
state of the plastic arts in Late Roman and Byzantine times in Egypt. The illustrated 
papyrus-book which contained this illustration may of course have been a copy of some 
older work, but judging by its excellent execution and vividness I should rather call it 
an original production. 

Let us look shortly at the state of things in Egypt in those times. The Alexandrian 
library almost ceased to exist after the third century a.p., and was certainly completely 
non-existent after the fourth5. On the other hand, grammatical and philosophical schools 
(and museums) did certainly exist in Alexandria up to the end of the fifth century a.p.° 
A large number of papyri of earlier or later times show literary tastes being steadily 


1 Wessely, Corpus Pup, Hermuapolitin, U9 eerso B= Wilcken, Chrestomathie, Lis. 
2 Paparus Evsherzog Ratver Ausstelling, Vieuna, i894, 84. No, 283, 

3G, Lefebvre, Rec. Jes inser. greeques chret. 1 Egypte, 100s, No. 37. 
+ Cabrol, Detionnuire, sv. Hippodrome. 


® Breceia, Llevtadrea ud Eguptim, Bergamo, 1922, 50. 8 Op. ett., 51. 
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cultivated in provincial towns as well’, and artistic activity was probably rather strong 
in the 5th or even the 6th century. I am not speaking here of Coptic works of art; one 
must remember that there was in some classes of objects a fairly steady production of works 
of a decidedly Greek character. The manufacture of textiles in Late Hellenistic style still 
flourished in Alexandria and many other centres. Thus textiles of the 5th-6th centuries, 
and ivories, may be quoted as examples. Above all, it must not be forgotten that the 
decoration of papyri had gone on without interruption since the Ptolemaic epoch, though 
we have a limited number of examples of that art. We possess also literary evidence on 
painters or painters’ works in this period (portraits)2. We may leave out of con- 
sideration Christian illustrations on papyri, such as the Alexandrian Chronicle, the 
illustration to Math. 8, 23-26 with Christ on Lake Tiberias’, or the pen-and-ink drawing 
with Christ praying+, and so on. Generally speaking these fragments are artistically very 
poor. 

Much more important for our aim are illustrated fragments of Greek works. First, 
there exists a series of scientific illustrations to mathematical, botanical and astronomical 
works. Secondly, we possess many pen-and-ink drawings of a very inferior quality, such 
as Pap. Rainer Inv. No. 1673, and a Graeco-Roman medallion, which is in so far interesting 
as it is analogous to textiles or mosaics. The third and most important series is formed by 
pictures, some of which are of high artistic merit while others are historically interesting. 
Of the latter the most important is the fragment of a roll (Paris, Suppl. gr. 1294) of the 
Ist or 2nd century a.p., still showing the Ptolemaic (and Pharaonic) method of dividing 
the text into columns. To this series would belong the coloured illustration with Eros 
and Psyche in Florence® of the 2nd century a.D., which is quite Greek in character. But 
there are Greek illustrations of a much later date, even of the 5th century a.p., such as 
the drawings in Vienna and Berlin: the latter contain interesting and very vivid sketches 
on papyrus. In quoting these fragments I aim at showing that the art of decorating 
papyri in Greek style livec through the vicissitudes of Roman rule in Egypt, and perhaps 
still flourished after the definitive establishment of Christianity. This art was certainly 
a descendant of the system of decorating papyri in Pharaonic times; an indebtedness on 
the part of the Greeks to the Egyptians must once more be acknowledged—the Paris roll 
is a definitive proof of that. This tradition passed apparently rather quickly from the 
stage of rolls to that of books. 

The new fragment should be considered an excellent example of the latter class of 
illustrated Greek works; it is unique among the remnants of that art. It may be regarded 
as the best link in the Hellenistic tradition of decorated papyri. It is far superior to the 
Florence fragment, indeed I do not think it is possible to find parallels to it among 
papyri. I should rather point out as analogous to it in style and technical excellence 
certain textiles of the 4th—5th centuries, e.g., those from Akhmim®, composed in 
a true Hellenistic spirit, and with a similar freedom to ours though evidently based on 
earlier designs. An exact dating of our fragment is in my opinion not possible, as there 
are no very close stylistic parallels: besides, the painter was indubitably of the first order, 


1 Ch. H. Oldfuther, The Greek Literary Terts from Graeco-Roman Egupt, Madison, 1923. 
2 Not in papyri: in a letter of Theophilos to Zenon, the first, who was a painter, tells Zenon that he 


has finished his works and asks him ef cat @s mowréoe coe etoiy Tees rév Tewdeov. This was during the 


Ptolemate pemod. Froin the Roman period comes another document, an order of payment to a painter for 
a portratt he teis executed: Pays. gre Jat, VILL, 1927, 85, note ta Nos. 919, 920. 
* Pap. ar.e lat, VI, 87, No, 920. * Pap. Rainer, Inv. No. 8760. 
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and individual ability must be taken into account. The lettering appears to indicate 
a date of about a.p. 500. This would be too late a dating on stylistic grounds, for 
I pointed out that not a few of its details are to be found in Late Hellenistic works. The 
comparison with textiles is also very useful, and still other minor points may be added. 
The hanging locks of the charioteers may be compared to those of some figures of the 
Ambrosian Iliad}, which is probably a work of the 4th century 1.p., though perhaps 
a copy from an earlier cycle of pictures; and the outlines of the locks have a parallel in 
the hair-dressing of some figures in a wall-painting from W4Adi Sarga? of the 6th century. 

Taking into account what has been previously said, these details, and at the same 
time the rapid decay of Hellenistic style and subjects in Egypt in the 5th-6th centuries, 
and the excellence of our painter, I should propose as date for this fragment the 5th 
century A.D., and even its first half. 

Its importance lies in the fact that as a fragment of a papyrus-book it is one more 
proof, and this time a strong one, if not the strongest hitherto known, that ancient, 1.e., 
Greek and Roman, illustrative art had its origin in Egypt, and probably especially in 
Alexandria. It is to be deplored that no other fragments of the same book were found. 
An iconographic cycle might perhaps have been re-established, possibly by means of 
parallels to mosaics and textiles, and an important tradition traced back to Alexandria, 
though the technical excellence of the painter would oblige us to consider the fragment 
as an original work. At any rate, a first-class Late Hellenistic papyrus-book illustration 
of Roman life has been recovered from the soil of Egypt. 


1 Fol. 40 recto, 22 verso. 2 Brit. Museu Guide to Eurly Christian Aut., tig. 70. 
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THREE ROYAL SHABTIS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
By H. R. HALL 
With Plates ii and ill. 


The three royal shabtis described below have already been published by Sir Ernest 
Budge. but in view of their great interest, I reproduce them again here with new and 
fine photographs which bring out their details fully. At the same time the inscriptions 
are given to make the publication complete; that of 21922 has not been published before. 

J. The shabti of Ahmése (Amosis) I, No. 32191, Pl. ii, is not only one of the finest 
known but also one of the oldest, and is of special interest as being that of a king. It is of 
a very fine cream-coloured limestone. The body is in mummy form with the arms crossed 
under the bandages, from which the hands emerge; they carry nothing. Probably it was 


Fig. 1 

originally intended to paint the usual hoes on the surface of the shoulders, but there are 
no traces of paint. The head wears the nemes-headdress, not ribbed or banded. The 
pigtail is rather long and thick. The shoulder-flaps follow slightly the curvature of the 
shoulders. The top-fold has a little of the curvature, giving a slightly horn-like appear- 
ance to the corners above the ears, which Evers notes as a characteristic of the later 
Middle Kingdom (Staat aus dem Stein, 11, 14). There is a band round the forehead. 
The uraeus (head broken off) has a triple convolution (Fig. 1c). A shortish, square-cut 
beard is worn. The face has distinct character, especially about the eyes and the cheeks 
above the corners of the mouth. Unluckily the face is slightly injured, the nose specially 
being damaged. The beard and one of the lapels of the headdress are also chipped, and 
the forepart of the feet is missing; there are also some chips out of the back. The 
inscription, containing the VIth chapter of the Book of the Dead, is shown in Fig. 2. 
The signs are finely cut, in a style recalling that of the Middle Kingdom. Note such 
contrasts in size as the p and ¢ in the second line; the p is six times the size of the ¢. 

Ht. 11] ins. (285 em.). Published: photograph only, Budge, Hist. Zg. (1901), 111, 185; 
The Mummy (1925). Pl. xx: inscription only, id., The Mummy, 252. 

2. The shabti of Amenophis II, No. 35365, Pl. iii, figs. 1 and 4, is of a soft grey 
serpentine, but has not the great artistic and historic interest of 32191. The body is in 
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mummy form with the arms and hands as in 32191, the latter holding each an ankh 
upright. The nemes-headdress is banded with simple striations. The pigtail is of the 
usual Eighteenth Dynasty type, rather short and ribbed. The shoulder-flaps are straight. 
There is still a little of the horn-like curvature at the upper corners of the folds. The 
uraeus (damaged) came down lower over the forehead band than that of 32191; it has 
only a double twist (Fig. 1a). The beard is rounded and long, and the end is broken off. 
We know what Amenophis was like, and there is no visible resemblance in the face of 
this shabti, though an attempt has perhaps been made to make it like by giving the 
nose an exaggeratedly high bridge with the effect that, now that its end has been bioken off, 
it looks like a particularly aggressive snub. No doubt the high nose of the Tuthmosids 
was intended, but the face is roughly cut, like the rest of the figure, and is otherwise 
entirely conventional and without character. The figure is slightly damaged by chips 
on the back, the right side of the headdress, the beard and the uraeus. The feet are 
intact but for unimportant chips. 

The inscription is shown in Fig. 3. It is roughly and carelessly cut. Ht. 113 ins. 
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(28°8 cm.). Published: photograph only, Budge, Hist, Eg., 1v, 71; Guide to 4th-Gth Eg. 
Rooms, 5; inscription only, ad., The Mummy, 253. 


3. The shabti of Psamatik I or II (the throne-name is not given), No. 21922, 
Pl. iii. figs. 2 and 3. is interesting for its portrait. It is of glaze-ware, originally pale blue, 
now discoloured. Like the others, it is in mummy form, wearing the nemes, which is 
plain. The flaps follow the curve of the shoulders. The pigtail is shortened by the 
square-topped plinth }in. (2cm.), wide at the back. There is no beard. The head is 
perfect except for some damage to the uraeus, which has two convolutions (Fig. 15). 
The lower part of the figure is broken off. The hands hold, the right a hoe \, the 
other a hoe \ and the rope of a basket which hangs by a loop over the left shoulder. 

The portrait is strongly characterized with thick lips and heavy nose of Ethiopic 
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cast. It is not like the portrait of Psamatik I on the intercolumnar slab from a Delta- 
temple in the British Museum (No. 20), published Cambridge Anc. Hist., Plates, 1, 
271 (6), u, 15 (a), which is thin-lipped with a long upper lip and a flat bulbous-ended 
nose, and is obviously a careful portrait. It is therefore probably a portrait of Psamatik IT, 
to whom the shabti should thus be assigned. It is not like the face of the supposed 
colossal head of Psamatik II in the Museum (No. 1238), found near the southern end of 
the Suez Canal in 1906; but this was probably a conventional official portrait without 
character, which the shabti obviously has. 

The inscription, of the usual Twenty-sixth Dynasty type, is shown in Fig. 4. Note 
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the error of making the shabti carry sand from west to east (sic). Ht. 52 ins. (14°6 em.). 


Published: photograph only, Budge, Hist. Eg., vi, 205. 
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“CEDAR”™-TREE PRODUCTS EMPLOYED IN 
MUMMIFICATION 


By A. LUCAS 


The principal references in the works of the Greek and Latin writers to the materials 
employed by the ancient Egyptians for mummification, taking them in chronological 
order, are by Herodotus (fifth century B.c.), Diodorus (first century B.c.), Strabo (first 
century B.c. to first century 4.D.) and Pliny (first century A.D.). 

Herodotus (11, 86-88) mentions a number of different substances, of which it is pro- 
posed to consider one only!; Diodorus (1, 7; xx, 6) also mentions a number, of which 
again only one will be considered2; Strabo (xvt. 2, 45) refers to one, bitumen, which it 
is not proposed to consider; and Pliny (.V.H., xvi, 21; xxiv, 11; xxxt, 46) refers to three, 
two of which will be dealt with®. The materials chosen for consideration are those derived 
from the “cedar” tree. 

Herodotus states (11, 87) that in a particular method of mummification a material 
he terms both 76 do xéSpov adrechap yevouevov and also xedpin was injected into the 
intestines. Both these expressions are usually translated as “oil of cedar,” but literally 
they mean a substance of an oily or fatty nature derived from the ‘“‘cedar” tree and a 
“cedar”-tree product respectively. Diodorus (1, 7) says that during the process of 
mummification the body was anointed with xedpia, usually also translated as “oil of 
cedar,” but meaning merely a “cedar’’-tree product. 

Pliny (N.H., xvi, 21) states that a material he terms cedriwm (“cedar’’ material) was 
used by the Egyptians for preserving their dead and also (xxiv, 11) that cedri succus 
(“cedar” juice) was used for preserving dead bodies. 


The “Cedar” Tree. 


The first step in the identification of the materials referred to is manifestly to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the tree in question was indeed a cedar and, if not, what 
kind of tree it was. Almost certainly, however, it was a conifer, since although the term 
“cedar” has been, and still is, applied to many trees other than the true cedar, so far 
as is known to the writer the word was never used anciently for any tree that was not 
coniferous. 

Two writers who help in this matter are Theophrastus and Pliny, since they not 
only mention the “cedar,” but describe it; and these descriptions may now be considered. 
Before doing so, however, the true cedars, of which there are three kinds, may usefully 
be enumerated: they are respectively (a) the cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Libani); (b) the 
Atlas cedar (Cedrus atlantica) and (c) the Indian cedar (Cedrus deodara). 

1 The others are palin wine, spices, myrrh, cassia and natron. 
* The others are palm wine, spices, ointments, myrrh, cinnamon and bituinen. 


° The third is natron. The Felder Plinys Chapters on Chemical Sabjects, B.C, Bailey (1929), 1, 53, 
172-173. 
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Theophrastus distinguishes three kinds of “cedars” («¢8pos)—namely, prickly “cedar,” 
Syrian “cedar?” and Phoenician “cedar?’’—all of which have been identified as junipers 4, 
namely Juniperus oxycedrus, Juniperus excelsa and Juniperus phoenicea respectively. 

Pliny (xtm. 11) describes two “cedars” (cedrus). one of which he calls the small 
“cedar and the other the large “cedar,” of each of which he states there were two 
kinds. One of the small “cedars” he says grew in Lycia and the other in Phoenicia; 
the second of these is described as being very like a juniper and probably was a juniper, 
nainely Juniperus phoenicea. One of the small ‘‘cedars,” too, though which is not 
stated, is described as being prickly and is termed oxycedros, and was, therefore, almost 
certainly not a cedar, but Juniperus orycedrus. The large “cedars” are not described in 
sufficient detail to allow of positive identification, but they, too, may have been junipers. 
The fruit and berries of the “cedar” mentioned (xim, 11; xv, 7; xxiv, 1], 12) suggest 
juniper berries and not cedar cones, and the medicinal properties ascribed to “cedar” 
fruit are practically identical with those given for juniper berries (xxiv, 36). 

Since by the word cedar both Theophrastus and Pliny almost certainly meant, not 
the true cedar, but a juniper, it is probable, therefore, that other classical writers, 
Herodotus and Diodorus for instance, may have used the term cedar in the same sense. 
Even at the present day a similar confusion exists, and the fragrant red wood called 
cedar employed for making pencils, cigar boxes and other objects, is usually that of the 
American cedar, which is not a cedar, but a juniper (Juniperus virginiana). The modern 
oil of cedar, too, is generally a product of this same tree, though a volatile oil from the 
Atlas cedar is also known and is used as a medicament. 

At this stage the subject may be approached from an entirely different aspect, by 
examining the materials yielded by coniferous trees, especially the cedar and the juniper, 
and asking whether any of them are oils or of an oily nature. With regard to this last 
point, however, it may be mentioned that the terms oily and fatty were sometimes 
employed by the classical writers to describe materials that are not oily or fatty in the 
modern sense, but which are better described as unctuous or soapy. Thus, Theophrastus 
(v, ix, 8; 1X, 1, 3) states that certain wood sap was of an oily character and that certain 
plant juices were fatty, and Pliny (V.H., xxxt, £6) refers to natron as being of an oily 
nature. The fact, therefore, that the material mentioned by Herodotus is termed oily 
does not necessarily mean that it was an oil in the strict sense of the word. 

In order to make the matter perfectly clear, it becomes necessary, before dealing 
with the specific points mentioned, to consider briefly oils in general, including their 
mode of production. Oils are obtained from three fundamentally different sources, 
namely, animal, mineral and vegetable, but in connexion with the present enquiry the 
two former may be omitted. For the present purpose vegetable oils may be divided 
into three classes: (a) Fixed Oils, (6) Volatile or Essential Oils and (c) Oil of Turpentine. 


Fixed Oils. 


These include such oils as olive oil, linseed oil and a very large number of others 
that are obtained from fruits and seeds, at the present time chiefly by pressure, though 
anciently sometimes by the more primitive practice of boiling the material in water and 


lL Bnquiry into Plants, Ed. A. Hort, Loeb Classical Library, 1, v, 3; 1, x, 63 U1, vi, 5; U1, x, 25 IM, 
AU, 3: UL, xill, 73 IV, i, 35 IV, v, 25 Iv, xvi, 13 V, iil, 7; V,1v, 23 Vi vii, 4; v, ix, 8; Ix, i, 2. 

2 Op. cit, UL, 63 IV, V, 55 Vy vii, 1: Vy, vill, 1. 

* Op. crf, WL, Vi, 92 TH, x11, 33 Vy vil, 4: 1x, i, 23 1X, ii, 3. 

© Op, cit. Index, 455 456. 
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skimming off the oil that rose to the surface. Pliny (N.H., xv, 7) refers to this latter 
method having been employed in his day for the production of castor oil, though for 
most oils pressure was used. 

The only fixed oil from coniferous trees is that yielded by the seeds, which, although 
obtained from several kinds of conifers (evpress, fir, pine and spruce), is termed “ fir-seed 
oilt.” This oil is not a regular commercial product, but has been produced experi- 
mentally, and there is no evidence and little probability that it was known anciently; 
and, although Pliny (xu, 11; xv, 9: xxtv, 10, 36) mentions the seeds of various 
conifers (““cedar,” pine, cypress and juniper), he makes no reference to oil having been 
extracted from them. It is practically certain, therefore, that, whatever the “cedar” 
product of Herodotus and Diodorus may have been, it was not a fixed oil of any 
coniferous tree. 


Volatile or Essential Oils. 


These are volatile, odoriferous bodies of an oily nature, such as oil of roses, oil of 
lavender, oil of juniper, oil of pine, oil of fir, oil of cedar, and numerous others, which 
are employed principally as perfumes and flavouring agents, though sometimes as 
medicaments. They are extracted at the present day from various plant products (bark, 
flowers, fruit, leaves, root and stem), either by distillation with steam or by means of 
solid fat or oil, the odoriferous principles in the latter case being removed from the fat 
or oil by alcohol, the final product being not the pure volatile oil but an alcoholic 
solution of it. 

Many volatile oils were known anciently, including oil of roses, oil of narcissus, oil 
of cinnamon and others; they were extracted by steeping the odoriferous material in 
fixed oil or by boiling it in oil, the result being a perfumed oil that was used as a 
cosmetic”. The oil of cypress mentioned by Pliny (V.H., xv, 7; xxu, 45)—which 
unfortunately is not described, but merely referred to as a medicament—was probably 
of this type, since, as already shown, it is most improbable that a fixed oil of any conifer 
was made at that period, and since, also, a volatile oil of evpress does exist and is 
prepared at the present time by the steam distillation of the leaves. 

In addition to oil of cypress, Pliny also mentions oil of “cedar,” but his account of 
this is very confused; thus in V.H., xv, 7 he says that it was obtained from the fruit 
and in xxiv, 1] from the pitch, and he calls both these products pitch oil (pisselacon). 
As already stated, Pliny’s “cedar” was probably a juniper, and a volatile oil of juniper 
is prepared at the present day, under the name of oil of cedar, by the steam distillation 
of the wood of the American juniper; but this was certainly not known anciently. Pliny 
appears to have confused two different juniper oils, one from the berries—and therefore 
volatile, since these do not contain a fixed oil—and the other, also volatile, though of a 
different kind, prepared from the resinous exudation (“pitch”) of the tree, which latter 
will be dealt with in connexion with oil of turpentine. 

Since a volatile oil of juniper, prepared from the berries, was possibly known in 
Pliny’s time, it becomes necessary to enquire whether the cedar product mentioned by 
Herodotus and Diodorus (which has been shown to have been probably from the juniper) 
may have been this oil. Herodotus states that the material was injected into the 
intestines, where it remained during the period that the body was in the natron bath, 


tJ. Lewkowitsch, Chemical Technology und Anelysis of Oils, Fats and Woaes (1914), u, 140-141. 
2 Theophrastus, op. ctf, Conrerntay Odours, 14-20, Pliny, vp. evt., XII, 2; Xv, 7. 
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after which it was allowed to escape, carrying with it the inner parts and intestines in 
a liquid condition. That any such action could have been brought about by the agency 
of an oil like that now being considered is impossible; it might, however, have been 
caused by the natural ‘processes of decomposition, acting during the time that the 
body was in the bath, aided possibly by the natron of the bath, if this could have 
gained access to the abdominal cavity, and might have been wrongly ascribed to the 
injection. The uselessness and unsuitability, however, of an odoriferous volatile oil 
dissolved in a fixed oil (which any ancient oil of juniper berries must have been) for 
injecting into the body makes it improbable that this was the material employed, and 
this and all other oils of the same kind may reasonably be dismissed from the enquiry. 

Diodorus states that the material he refers to was used for anointing the body after 
the abdominal contents had been removed. An oil of juniper of the kind described 
would have been very suitable for this purpose, the fixed oil that served as a vehicle for 
the volatile oil being well fitted for anointing purposes, while the dissolved volatile oil 
would have imparted to it a pleasant fragrance. But, in view of the difference of opinion 
between this writer and Herodotus as to the method of use of the cedar product, and 
hence of its nature, it is by no means certain that such an oil was ever used. 


Oil of Turpentine. 


A special volatile oil known as oil of turpentine, spirits of turpentine, or simply 
turpentine, is obtained from the resinous exudation (turpentine)! of various conifers and 
also from resinous wood, in both cases by means of steam distillation, the product from 
the wood, however, being termed wood-turpentine oil. The solid residue remaining after 
the oil of turpentine has been removed is called rosin and will be dealt with later. 

Since the resinous exudation (oleo-resin) of certain coniferous trees was well known 
anciently and is described by both Theophrastus and Pliny, the former terming it 
moisture (vypoTns, IX, 1.2); juice (oes, 1x, 1.1); resin (fyTivy, IX, 1.6; 2.1; 3.4), or 
pitch (irra, IX, 2.3 and 6, 3.1, 2 and 4), and the latter juice (succus, xiv, 25; xvi, 19); 
resin (resina, XIv, 25; Xvi, 16-19), or pitch (pix, xtv, 25), and since crude methods of 
distillation were known as early as the fourth century B.c.*, it is not surprising to find 
that, certainly in Pliny’s time if not earlier, oil of turpentine was known. Thus, this 
writer states (V.H., xv, 7) that an oil which he terms pissinum (pitch material) was 
prepared from “pitch” (one of the names he gives to the resinous exudation of the 
conifers), and he describes the process, namely, by boiling the “pitch” (manifestly, 
therefore, a liquid or semi-liquid), catching the volatile matter in fleeces spread over the 
vessels and recovering a yellow oil by wringing out the fleeces. Such a product could 
only have been an impure oil of turpentine. The oil, too, called pisselaeon (pitch oil), 
mentioned by this same writer (V.H., xxiv, 11) as obtained from “cedar pitch,” must 
have been a similar impure oil of turpentine, and its Greek, instead of Latin, name 
indicates a Greek origin and a correspondingly early date. 

To judge by the uses of the “cedar” products referred to by Herodotus and 
Diodorus, the former might possibly have been oil of turpentine, but not the latter, since 
this would have been most unsuitable for anointing purposes. 


' The ortzind name of the natural esudation was turpentine, and it is only comparatively recently 
that the name of the oil prepared from it became shortened from or of turpentine to turpentine. Even 
yet the natural product is termed turpentine scientifically, and certain kinds are still known as turpentine 
commercially, for example, Venice Turpentine. 

2 Aristotle, WMeteorulugiiu, tH, 2. 
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Other materials besides fixed and volatile oils and oil of turpentine that may be 
obtained from coniferous trees are (a) rosin and (2) the products of the destructive 
distillation of the wood, which may now be considered. 


Rosin. 


The residue left when the more volatile portion of the semi-liquid resinous exuda- 
tion of certain coniferous trees is removed by slow evaporation or by quick distillation 
is called rosin. This is a solid, translucent, brittle mass, of a yellow, reddish-brown or 
sometimes almost black colour, belonging to a class of bodies termed scientifically 
colophony and commercially rosin. From theoretical considerations alone, it would 
appear highly probable that rosin was familiar to both Greeks and Romans, since, as 
already shown, the resinous exudation from coniferous trees was well known, and if this 
is merely stored in a warm place for a considerable time, the greater part of the oil of 
turpentine evaporates and rosin is left. But that it was well known can be proved. 
Thus, although Theophrastus does not specifically mention rosin, he refers (1x, 2, 5) to 
the boiling of the “pitch” (resinous exudation) of certain coniferous trees, a process that 
must have produced rosin. Pliny, too (V.H., xiv, 25; xvt, 22, 23; xxtv, 22), mentions 
the boiling of resin and “ pitch,” in both eases meaning the resinous exudation of certain 
trees: he also states (x1v, 25) that the juice (resinous exudation) of the “cedar” was of 
the proper consistency for making “pitch” (rosin), and that the “pitch” (rosin) used for 
preparing vessels for storing wie was made from the resin (resinous exudation) of the 
“pitch” tree. He also refers (ibid.) to “ pitch” (rosin) being over-burnt, being broken in pieces 
and being tested by biting, in all three cases a solid material being manifestly indicated. 
The rosin prepared by the crude method employed would have been dark coloured and 
probably often black, even when not over-burnt, an accident that evidently sometimes 
happened. 

From the references given above, it may be seen with what very different meanings 
both Theophrastus and Pliny employed the terms resin and pitch; and, as will be shown 
later, another material, tar, was also called pitch. This looseness of expression, however, 
is not peculiar to the classical writers, but is common even at the present day. Thus 
the word resin may be used to designate not only the natural resinous exudation from 
certain trees, whether this be an oleo-resin, a gum resin, a balsam or a true resin, but 
also the product (rosin) obtained when oil of turpentine is removed by heat from an 
oleo-resin. Similarly, the word pitch may be used to mean the natural resinous exuda- 
tion of coniferous trees (oleo-resin)?, rosin, wood tar, or a solid product obtained from 
these two latter. A further confusion is caused by the use of the words pitch and tar for 
certain materials (bitumen and asphalt) which originate in petroleum and are found 
naturally 2. 

Reverting to rosin, this, when heated in a closed retort, yields various bodies, the 
principal of which are rosin spirit (a substance very like oil of turpentine) and rosin oil, 
with, as a residue, pitch (rosin pitch). If. during the crude process of preparing oil of 
turpentine described by Pliny, the oleo-resin was accidently heated too strongly, as did 


! Burgundy Pitch is the modern commercial name for the oleo-resin of the common spruce, and the 
yery name of the spruces (Piceae: incans Pitch Trees: certain very resinons wood, tov, is called Pitch 
Pine, generally that of Pinus palustris (often termed the Pitch Pine), though oceasionally that of Pues 
sylvestris. 

2 tans 4 . . ateri F tied > fp j 

2 Also at the present time for other materials obtained artuicially from coal, which were not known 
anciently, 
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occasionally happen (N.H., xiv, 25), some of the rosin formed would have been partly 
decomposed, with the production of a small proportion of both rosin spirit and rosin oil, 
which would have contaminated the oil of turpentine. Rosin spirit and rosin oil, too, 
would alyo have been unintentionally formed in small amount during the destructive 
distillation of coniferous wood (about to be described), since the oleo-resin present in the 
wood would have been decomposed, yielding at first oil of turpentine and rosin, which 
latter would then also have been broken up, forming rosin spirit and rosin oil. With 
these exceptions, it is most unlikely that rosin spirit and rosin oil were prepared 
anciently and very improbable that they were known as separate substances and hence 
improbable that either of these was the “cedar” product mentioned by Herodotus or 
Diodorus. Rosin pitch, being a solid body, is excluded on that account. 


Coniferous Wood. 


When coniferous wood is heated out of contact with the air, it is decomposed, pro- 
ducing various gaseous, liquid and solid bodies. In the crude methods of destructive 
distillation? (as the operation is termed) employed anciently, the gases formed escaped 
and so need not be considered: the solid residue (charcoal) does not concern the present 
enquiry and only the liquids will be described. 

As coniferous (and other) wood, even though appearing to be dry. contains moisture, 
this is driven off when the wood is heated, and one of the products consists of an 
impure watery liquid of an acid character, termed pyroligneous acid, the other liquid 
products being an oil, of the nature of wood-turpentine oil, and tar, which latter is a 
black, viscous liquid of complex composition resembling coal tar very much in appear- 
ance. Hither pyroligneous acid or wood-turpentine oil might well have been the liquid 
(and from the manner of its use it must have been a liquid) said by Herodotus to have 
been injected into the body, but neither is suitable for the anointing mentioned by 
Diodorus. Tar would not have been adapted for either purpose. 

Wood tar was known to Theophrastus and Pliny, who both call it “pitch,” a term 
also applied. as already shown by both writers, to the resinous exudation of coniferous 
trees, and by Pliny also to rosin. Both, too, give a description of the method of obtain- 
ing tar from resinous wood by means of a primitive form of destructive distillation. 

Theophrastus states (1x, 3, 1-3) that the operation was carried out by making a 
large pile of logs, covering them with earth and firing them, after having made provision 
for the escape of the tar, which was collected in a hole in the ground. Pliny, who calls 
tar both “pitch” (pir) and “liquid pitch” (pia iguida). states (xvi, 21) that in Europe 
it was extracted from the torch tree (Teda, i.e., Pinus taeda) by means of fire. that it 
was employed for coating ships. and that it was used as a medicament (xxiv, 24) and 
“for many other useful purposes.’ He also describes three ways in which it was made, 
namely, first, by heating billets of resinous wood in a furnace; second, by heating the 
wood by means of red hot stones in a trough made of strong oak: and third, in a similar 
manner to that described by Theophrastus (xvi, 22). 


' Destructive distillation js the process of heating, out of contact with the air, a solid material in such a 
luanner that its oriumal composition is destroyed and new bodies are formed, some of which are volatile 
and are conducted away, the more liqnefiable portions being condensed by cooling. This is the opposite of 
the more usual method of distillation, in which care is taken to avoid decomposition and only the separa- 
tron of pre-existing bodies occurs. 
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According to the method of Theophrastus, the various liquid products were 
apparently collected together, and the distillate, therefore, would have consisted of an 
aqueous acid liquid containing oil of turpentine and tar, both of which would largely 
have settled out on standing, the oil rising to the top and the tar sinking to the bottom. 
As it would have been difficult to obtain this liquid for use except by baling it out of 
the hole in the ground in which it was collected, and as the several layers were of such 
different natures and were probably required for different purposes, the various portions 
may have been separated; but, if so, any separation made could only have been very 
imperfect. 

Pliny states definitely (xvi, 21-22) that in the operation as conducted in his time 
the distillate was collected in two fractions, the first being a thin, watery liquid (which 
must have been pyroligneous acid with a certain proportion of admixed oil of turpentine 
and tar) and the second tar. The former, he says, was known in Syria as cedrium and 
was employed by the Egyptians for preserving their dead. Since in xxtv, 11 he states 
that “cedar” juice preserved dead bodies, it becomes necessary to enquire whether 
cedrium and “cedar” juice were the same or different materials. The former has already 
been described and the identification of the latter may now be attempted. 


“Cedar” Juice. 


Immediately before mentioning “cedar” juice and describing its properties, Pliny 
refers to a substance he terms cedria and the identification of “cedar juice depends 
upon whether it and cedria were the same or two different materials. In the writer’s 
opinion the former is the more probable. About cedria there can be little doubt; it is 
described as “pitch” from the “cedar,” and was, therefore, almost certainly the natural 
resinous exudation of the “cedar” (juniper). After mentioning the use of cedria for 
toothache, he refers to “cedar” juice as though the same substance was still being dis- 
cussed, which is believed to be the case. This is rendered still more probable by the 
fact that juice is one of the names, and not an inappropriate one, employed by Pliny 
for the resinous exudation of the conifers (xiv, 25; xv1, 19). The matter then becomes 
very involved, and, although cedria has previously been recommended as a remedy for 
toothache, the writer now states that he would greatly dread to use “cedar” juice for 
that purpose. One of the properties, too, of “cedar” juice is said to be that it preserved 
books, and it is difficult to believe that this can refer to cedria, a thick, sticky, resinous 
material that would have ruined any books on which it had been used. On this point 
fortunately a helpful sidelight is provided by Vitruvius (writing shortly before Pliny’s 
time), who states that a certain oil (olewm) from the “cedar” rubbed on books protected 
them from insects (u, 9). An oily material from the “cedar” that could be rubbed on 
books without damaging them and that protected them from the attacks of insects could 
certainly not have been cedriu, but might have been oil of turpentine derived from it. 
At the end of the chapter, however, Pliny again definitely refers to cedria, since he says 
that pisselaeon (pitch oil, z.e., oil of turpentine) was produced from the material he was 
discussing, which, therefore, must have been a natural oleo-resin, that is to say cedria. 
Hence it is believed that cedria and ‘cedar’ juice were the same material, which Pliny 
occasionally confused with one of its products, namely, oil of turpentine. But, if this 
explanation be accepted, then cedrium and “cedar” juice must have been different, and 
both were employed for preserving the bodies uf the dead, the former being specifically 
stated to have been used by the Egyptians. 
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Summary. 


As the matter under consideration is complex, it may be better at this stage to 
summarize the conclusions that so far have been reached; they are as follows: 


1. The tree termed cedar by Herodotus, Diodorus and Pliny in their references to 
the material employed by the Egyptians in mummification was certainly a conifer, 
probably never the true cedar and often the juniper. 

2. From a consideration of all the possible coniferous-tree products and by the 
elimination of those not suitable and those unknown at the time, it has been shown 
that the material mentioned by Herodotus and Diodorus was not a fixed oil of any 
conifer, nor rosin spirit nor rosin oil, and that the material of Herodotus was also not 
volatile (essential) oil of any conifer, but that it might have been impure vil of 
turpentine or pyroligneous acid, while the material of Diodorus might have been volatile 
(essential) oil of a conifer dissolved in a fixed oil, but not oil of turpentine nor 
pyroligneous acid, both of which are most unsuitable for anointing purposes. 

3. The materials mentioned by Pliny as used for mummification were cedri succus, 
the natural resinous exudation of a coniferous tree, probably generally juniper, and 
cedrium, Which was pyroligneous acid containing a certain proportion of admixed oil of 
turpentine and wood tar. 


Egyptian Evidence. 


The evidence from the Egyptian side is as follows: 


1. A product of a tree whose name is always translated as cedar is mentioned in at 
least two papyri of the older period of Egyptian literature, in connexion with mummi- 
fication, though the authorities differ! as to whether this material was an oil or a resin. 
From the present writer’s point of view resin seems more probable. 


2. A very large proportion of Egyptian mummies has been treated with resin and, 
as this, in many instances at least, has manifestly been applied in a liquid or semi- 
liquid condition, it seems highly probable that it was originally in the form of a natural 
viscous oleo-resin (possibly sometimes heated to render it more fluid) that has gradually 
hardened, owing to the loss of oil of turpentine by evaporation, that is to say it has 
become converted into rosin, Such a material, on account of its nature, cannot have 
been that referred to by either Herodotus or Diodorus, but it corresponds to Pliny’s 
eedri suceus, which, as shown, was the natural resinous exudation of some coniferous 
tree, probably often the juniper. Specimens of this resinous material have been 
examined chemically by the writer? and by others, but the botanical source has not yet 
been established, though some of it at least might well be coniferous. 


3. <A black preservative material from three mummies of Ptolemaic date (in two 
cases from the skull) has been identified by the writer as wood tar®. This is closely 
related to Pliny’s cedrium, since it was produced during the same process and to some 
extent must have been present in cedrium and it is possible that Pliny may have been 
misinformed as to which of the two portions of the distillate was employed in mummi- 
fication. 


PASTE Gardiner, The Adimonitions of aa Eguption Suge (1909), 32, 33; A. Erman, The Literature of 
the Nietent Ragptens, Trans, A.M. Blackman (1927), 23, 96. 

PAL Lucas, Peeserention Materials used by the Anceent Egyptians in Embalming (1911). 
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4. In addition to the resin employed during the actual process of mummification, 
a black material containing resin and possibly wood tar was sometimes used, probably 
as a libation, by being poured over the mummy in the coffin and over the viscera in 
the canopic box?. 


Conclusions. 


The conclusions of the whole matter are as follows: 


1. The cedar of the classical writers, though always a coniferous tree, was not the 
true cedar, but often the juniper. 


2. Since Herodotus and Diodorus are at variance with respect to the method of 
use of the materials they mention (one being injected and the other employed for 
anointing), either they refer to two different substances, or one or other was mistaken. 
Since we cannot be sure how the material was used (each method requiring a different 
material), it is impossible to be certain of its nature. If injected, it was probably either 
impure oil of turpentine or pyroligneous acid containing admixed oil of turpentine and 
wood tar; if employed for anointing, it was probably volatile oil of juniper dissolved in 
whatever fixed oil was used to extract it. No Egyptian evidence, however, has been 
found for the use of any of these materials. In neither case was it a fixed oil of any 
coniferous tree, since no such oil was then known. 


3. The “cedar’’ juice of Pliny was the natural resinous exudation of some coniferous 
tree, though not of the true cedar, but probably often of the juniper. For the extensive 
use of some such material by the Egyptians in connexion with mummification there is 
ample evidence. 


4, Cedrium as defined by Pliny was pyroligneous acid containing admixed oil of 
turpentine and wood tar, for the use of which no Egyptian evidence has been found. 
The term cedriwm, however, might not unreasonably have been used to mean wood tar 
alone, which was certainly sometimes employed by the Egyptians for mummification. 


LW. M. F. Petrie, Deshasheh (1898), 81; A.C. Mace and TL E. Winlock, The Tomb of Senebtisi at 
Lisht (1916), 17, 18; G. Elliot Smith. Notes on the Mummy, in The Tomb of Senehtisi at Lisht, Mace and 
Winlock, Appendix, 120; Howard Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-ALimen, 1 (1927), 79, 81, 83, 85, 87; 
A. Lucas, in The Tomb of Tit-ankh- Amen, Howard Carter, Appendix u, 1773 H. J. Plenderleith, in The 
Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, Howard Carter, Appendix v, 215-216: an apparently sinular material may be 
seen on the inside of the canopie box of Amenophis IT, now in the Cairo Museum. 
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A “BEAKER” POT IN THE STOCKHOLM 
EGYPTIAN MUSEUM 


By PEHR LUGN 
With Plate iv, fig. 1. 


In consideration of the rarity of “beaker” pots in Egypt readers of the Journal will 
no doubt be interested to learn that the Stockholm Egyptian Museum possesses one such 
vessel. It was recently presented to the Museum by Major Gayer Anderson, who acquired 
it at Edfu. 

As the photograph shows, the pot has lost the upper part of its rim. When unbroken 
it must have had a flared mouth, and it consequently belongs to the same type as the 
vases in Petrie, Prehistoric Pottery Corpus, xxvu, 58 and G. Brunton, The Badarian 
Civilisation, Pl. xvi, 24. At Tasa two more or less whole vessels of this type as well 
as many fragments have recently been found!. Major Gayer Anderson tells me that 
Mr. Brunton, who has seen the pot, attributes it to the newly discovered Tasian 
civilization. Except for the loss of the rim the vessel is very well preserved. The walls 
are very thick—0-7 cm. at the fracture. The present greatest height is 15‘5em., and 
the diameter at the break is 8cm. The colour of the clay as seen in the fracture is 
uneven, the outer part of the wall being grey, the inner brownish. The outside of the 
pot is polished and is of a very uneven dark greyish-brown colour with black patches. 
Judging from the remainder, the inside of the mouth seems not to have been polished, 
only smoothed. The interior of the pot has a rather lighter grey-brown tint; at the 
bottom there are some remains of the original contents. The vessel is incised with an 
irregular ribbon pattern, that closely resembles the decoration of the bag-shaped pot 
from the von Bissing collection published in this Journal by Professor Scharff2. In the 
Stockholm pot however the pattern is not filled with punctured dots but with incised 
lines filled in with white. The inside of the mouth has also been decorated, remains of 
the same angular ribbon pattern being distinguishable in two places. At one side there 
is a hole bored close under the mouth ; the corresponding part at the other side being 
lost, it is impossible to say if there has been a second hole. 


1G, Brunton, .fatequity, 1929, 466. Related in form to these prehistoric “ beaker” pots, though wider 
and lower, are the bag-shaped pan-grave pots with Hared mouths in black-topped red ware found by Petrie 
at ‘Abadiyah (Duospolis Purcu, Pl. xxxvili, second row to the right). Appearing among this backward 
people that had kept su many other prehistoric traits these vessels may well be regarded as a late variety 
of the prehistoric pots in question, though made in a different ware. 

2 xiv, PL xavil, 1. 


Plate 1V. 





Tasian pot, now in Stockholm. Scale 2. 


Scale of fig. 4, +. 


Marriage scarab of Amenophis III. 
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Historical scarab of Tuthmosis IV. 


HISTORICAL SCARABS OF TUTHMOSIS IV 
AND AMENOPHIS III 


By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plate iv, figs. 2-5. 


The two scarabs reproduced in Pl. iv, figs. 2-5 are in the possession of the Rev. G. D. Nash 
of Cliftonville, Thanet, and I am greatly indebted to him for his permission to publish 
them. I have also to thank Dr. Hall, Mr. Glanville and Dr. De Buck for various 
suggestions for the interpretation of the text here discussed. 

The smaller scarab is of steatite, not very well carved (PI. iv, figs. 3, 5), and measures 
2 x 1:48 ins. (51 < 38 mm.). All glaze has perished. On the base are incised with con- 
siderable skill eight lines of inscription, a hand-copy of which appears in Fig. 1. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Lhe princes of Naharin bearing their gifts behold Men-kheperu-Rée as he comes forth@ 
Jrom(?) his palace, they hear his voice like (that of) the son of Nit, his bow in his hand 
like the son of the successor of Shu’. If he arouses himself¢ to fight, with Aten before him4, 
he destroys the mountains, trampling down the foreign lands, treading unto Naharin and 
unto Karoy, in order to bring the inhabitants' of foreign lands like subjects to the rule? 
of (?) Aten for ever. 


TexruaL Noves. 
(a) |\\. These two signs are doubtful. 
(b) ji. The feather is made wrong way round. j is a short writing of |< (Wo. d. 


acg. Spr., v, 8) “successor.” The successor of Shu was Geb, and so the Pharaoh is being 
spoken of as the son of Geb and Nit, in accordance with traditional ideas. 

(c) 4 is certain and we thus seem to have a hitherto unknown reflexive use of the 
verb sw. “Tf he extends himself to fight” must mean “if he arouses himself to fight.” 
The form with double w is strange. 


vA ALAN W. SHORTER 


(2) itn r hst-f,subordinate clause with adverbial predicate. In ifn the sign © apparently 
stands where = is expected. sw sksk, pseudoverbal construction after pronominal com- 
pound (Gardiner, Ey. Gramm., $330), the preposition hr (or else r with future meaning) 
being omitted. 

(e) wrnw “inhabitants” followed, apparently, by genitival n. The reading of the 
last word in the line presents considerable difficulty, but it seems fairly certain that 
the sign =... (rhy/) is intended. as some word with this meaning is almost demanded by 
the sense. The bird's wing, as may be seen from the photograph, is represented merely 
by a tick. The interpretation given of Il. 7-8 does not seem wholly satisfactory, but 
I cannot think of anything better. Professor Peet suggests that in 1. 7 we might read 
r rdit wn nz n heswt “to cause that these countries should be...,” wn being sdm-f after 
rdit. It is. however, ditticult to fit the last line on so as to make any sense. 

(f) The first sign is undoubtedly <. The long sign after ¢fn is puzzling: it might 
possibly be a meaningless =. 


GENERAL COMMENTARY. 


It will at once be seen that the inscription on this scarab is of the first historical 
importance. Already students have suggested that the religious and artistic revolution 
of Akhenaten had its roots in the reign of Tuthmosis IV. For this theory there exist 
several pieces of evidence, all of a rather uncertain nature. They are: 


1, Akhenaten seems to refer to Tuthmosis IV in a much damaged passage of the 
boundary stelae!. 


2. A fragment from -El-‘Amarnah shows Akhenaten offering to Aten, the god being 


described as dwelling in the house of King Menkheperurée in the house of Aten in 
Akhetaten®, 


3. The ushabti-figures of Tuthmosis IV alone resemble those of Akhenaten in 
bearing merely the king’s name and no magical text. 

4. The art of Tuthmosis’ reign shows the appearance of new realistic forms, ete.* 

5. Objects bearing the name of Tuthmosis IV have been found at El-‘Amarnah?!. 

Now, however, we have in this scarab definite proof, not only that the Aten was 
already regarded as a separate and distinct form of the sun-god by Tuthmosis IV, but 
that he was actually worshipped as a god of battles who gave victory to Pharaoh and 
ensured his pre-eminence over the rest of the world, making all mankind the subjects 
of the Disk. 

What then is this scarab designed to commemorate? Perhaps a campaign in 
Syria-Palestine, probably that which we know him to have conducted early in his reign5, 
or else a visit of Syrian princes with tribute. In any case the text is strangely vague, 
lacking the formal beginning usual on the Amenophis scarabs, and also reference to any 
special incident, so that we are quite unable to come to a decision on this point. But 
that the object and its inscription are genuine there is no doubt whatever. 


Davies Ao fared, ¥, 31. 

* Re-pablished trom: Wilkinson) by Schafer in ut.Z., Lv, 33. 

Davies, Ball, Metre. Mos NY, xvii, Dec. 1923, un, 40 fF, and Frankfort, The Moral Paluting of 
dl “Aiavaraeh, 29, 

© Frankfort, /hi7, 

> Breasted, 9 Crmbridye adneint History, u, 91; Hall, Anedent History of the Neur Bust, 255, 
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On the great subject of the origins of Atenism which this document brings once 
more before Egyptologists I prefer not to enter now, but will content myself with simply 
presenting this new fact for the study of that ill-fated moveient. 

The second scarab (PI. iv, figs. 2, 4) is a marriage-scarab of Amenophis II, which 
must be added to the list of his historical scarabs existing in various collections 
throughout the world. It measures 3°4:< 2°3 ins. (87::59 mm.), and is in a very fair state 
of preservation; the blue or green glaze has faded to a rich red-brown. The text does 
not diverge from that found on the other marriage-scarabs. Note, however, the full 
spelling (5 Y= & )- in the last two lines. 


Note. The scarab of Tuthmosis IV is said to have been formerly in the possession 
of Grébaut. 
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KEFTIU 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 
With Plate v. 


It is now many vears since I published an analysis of the Egyptian frescoes showing 
the arrival in Thebes of the embassies from the land of Keftiu!. The Keftiuans appear in 
the three tomb-chapels of Menkheperré¢senb, Amenemheb, and Rekhmire‘. In the first 
they come with the chiefs of the Hittites and of Tunip, a city not far from Aleppo?: in the 
second they again come with Syrians, who on this occasion are the people of Upper and 
Lower Retenu: in the third they come with the people “of the Isles in the midst of the Sea.” 

The result of this original enquiry was to show? that Keftiu was situated in Cilicia, and, 
as seemed probable then, especially East Cilicia: Keftiuan dress was similar to that of the 
Philistines, and also had resemblances to the Syrian and, so far as the boots and the curls 
are concerned, to the Cretan also: Caphtor was not Crete, but more probably some country 
in Asia Minor; the embassy of mixed Keftiuans and Islanders (Cretans) depicted on the 
walls of Rekhmiré¢ represents essentially the same combination as the Cherethites (Cretans) 
and Pelethites that we know in the Old Testament record. 

Since the original article was written a great deal more information has been made 
public. In the first place Mr. Davies has published the fresco in the tomb of Useramin#. 
Here people appear who are visibly the same as those in Senmut, and this time they are 
fortunately named. They are not called Keftiuans, but people “of the Isles in the midst 
of the Nea,” the name that I originally ventured to ascribe to the unnamed people of the 
Senmut freseo® Still more recently Mr. Davies has published the new picture of the 
Keftinan®, Then, Peet has worked over in great detail the famous hieratic writing-board 
giving instructions how “to make names of Keftiu7’ This has enabled him to give an 
improved reading in one case (Budbr) which turns out to be of the utmost importance. 
During the same period Dr. Hall has made a suggestion as to the dividing of the syllables 
in the spell “in the speech of Keftiu,” which is productive of much. Finally Dr. Sundwall 
has published his great collection of material bearing on the names of southern and western 
Asia Minor’, The time therefore seemed ripe to return to the study of Keftiu. 


V Laiverpool wava/s, Vi, 24-83 and Pls. ix-xvai. 

2 Breasted, aedent Reeards, U1, $319. For a village called Dounihé about 30 kilometres south-east 
of Haina, see R. Dussand, Zopogruphie historique dela Syrie antique, LO9, aud imap viii. 

* Liverpool wtaaefs, vi, 75. 

1 Davies, Ball of the Metropol. Mus, of Art, March 1926, The Egyptian Ecpedition 1924-1925, 44-46, 
and figs. 1,604. 6 

* Liverpool faves, Vip. $9, $ LY, po 75. 

* Fig. 23 of my companion article in A ZS., 1931 = Davies, op. cit., Nov. 1929, The Egyptian Expedition 
1928-19290, HL, fie. 5, and ef. hes 1, 2. 

T Bssays fn hegean Archaeology presented to Sir Arthur Eras, 90-99. 

~ Deeiaheumechen Namen der Likicr abst efnem Verzeichnisse hle/nusiutischer Namenstu imme, published 
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This study is divided into two parts, the present article, and one which is appearing in 
the June number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies’. The present article is taken up with a 
discussion of the two pieces of literary evidence, the spell “in the speech of Keftiu’’ and 
the instructions “to make names of Keftiu.’” Its companion contains a vreat deal of in- 
formation about the civilization and dress of the Keftiuans and their relationship to the 
Philistines, for these are all subjects upon which attempts have been made to establish the 
identity of Keftiu with Crete. This thesis has been elaborated by students of Cretan 
archaeology, and the discussion of it deals primarily with material collected from outside 
Egypt, mostly from Asia Minor and the neighbouring countries. Hence the refutation of 
these ideas concerning Keftiu and Crete finds its natural home in a journal devoted to the 
archaeology of Greek lands. Last year Mr. Pendlebury. another student of Minoan things, 
published in this Journal, xvr, 75 ff., a long attack on my position that Keftiu was Cilicia, 
and reaffirmed the Cretan theory. My reply thereto falls into its place in the other 
article, and there I deal with Mr. Pendlebury’s statements wlong with those of the other 
adherents to this school of thought. 


Let us begin with the spell “in the speech of Keltiu’ It occurs among many others 
in the London Medical Papyrus, which was written about the year 1200 B.c.?, and the 
following is the translation of the heading and Wreszinski’s hieroglyphic transcription 
from the original hieratic; ‘Spell for at-cma (illness) in the speech of Keftiu”; <,, |, x ce 
at hee) BY AST Pu, FAS. This may be transcribed as éxrKPPWYMNTREER. 

Dr. Hall has already suggested with much reason that the last letters trhh(r) may re- 
present the name of the god Tarku®, which he quite rightly says “often occurs in such 
Cilician names as Tarkondemos and Trokombigremis, and is paralleled in the Etruscan 
Tarquinius.”” To these might be added Tarhundaraba the name of the king of Arzawa to 
whom one of the Tell el‘Amarnah letters was written, The other evidence that 
Arzawa was Cilicia has been conveniently collected in Mayer and Garstang’s work on the 
Hittite geographical names>. There is, however, another god besides Tarku who is 
peculiarly identified with Cilicia, and he is Nandas or Sandon. In fact he is a god of 
exceptionally limited range, and, except for a secondary focus in Lydia®, and a curious 
group of Persian names? which are outside our purview, he is to be found only in 
Cilicia, but there he appears quite commonly. Moreover, he is now known to have been 


? Quoted here as J.7£8., 1931. 

2 Wreszinski, Der Londoner medixuische Papyrasy Spell 32, pp. 151, 152 and 192. For the date see 
p. Xlv, 

3 Aegean Archaeology, 230. 

‘J. A. Knudtzon, Die el-Amarau-Tutela, no, 31. 

> Mayer and Garstang, Index of Hittite Nunes, 4) 8 published as Supplementary Papers, 1, 1923, of 
the British Schoul of Archaeology in Jerusalem). 

6 There was a little group of places on the coast just outside the Lydian lborder, which includes 
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suggestive of his, At Priene SaviSea is named; at Myus near by there was a Sdvdcos Adghos. 


In the 
Milesian colony of Lampsacus Sandes is known as a personal name. In Lydia itself there is the personal 


name Sandanis, and its capital Sardes, and the colourel gartnents culled odrduxey or cayddres. See Roscher, 
Les thon, sv. Sandus, col». 326, 327, 330. The Troad and its neighbourhood is another such centre. Not 
only is there the name Sandes at Lampsacus, but the ame Anchises was a famous one in Dardania, and 
this, as will be seen (p. 35), seems to be the same asa name from Tsaurta, and a Keftiu 
Philistinian one also. That there were “Cilicians” nm the Troad is well establist 
Iliad (v1, Il. 397, 415), Andromache herself being one of thei. 

7 Roscher, Lerikoa, xv. Sirulas, col. 329, 
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there in Hittite times, for some of the Boghaz-Keui tablets are found to contain incanta- 
tions addressed to him. In these he occurs almost entirely in the passages in the Luvian 
language!, which will be seen to have been that of Arzawa, which is Cilcia. He appears 
na Classic al list of the Cilician gods, and yet again as founder of Tarsus*. Strabo's legend 
of the founder of Anchiale and Tarsus is attached to a personage named by him § Sardana- 
palus®, which probably contains a corruption of the god’s name. A figure which has always 
been identified ay his was so persistent on the coins of Tarsus as to suggest that it repre- 
sented the founder+, Further, as a personal name the simple Navcwy, Yavdys itself is very 
common in Cilicia, while it enters into the composition of vet others from this country®. 
The appearance, then, of the name Sandas would be a remarkably good guide to the origin 
of its bearer. or the land to which an inscription containing it would refer. It would poimt 
very clearly to Cilicia, especially eastern Cilicia. 

Now, along with Sandas himself there was another form of the god, who was even more 
limited in his range. This was Sandokos®. While Sandas founded Tarsus in eastern Cilicia, 
Sandokos was his other self who on arrival from Syria landed farther to the west, and 
founded the city of Kelenderis in western Cilicia, or Cilicia Tracheia as it is often called. 
The coins of this city bear the letters SA or SAN clearly representing the name of the 
founder. Sandokos seems to have been entirely local to Kelenderis, and at present his 
worship does not seem to have spread at all outside its immediate neighbourhood. The 
little that is told of him is that he was the husband of Pharnake and father of Kinyras’, 
the priest-king of Paphos and Amathus in Cyprus. Kinyras we know reached Cyprus from 
Byblos on the Svrian coast’, so it may be that Sandokos himself is ultimately to be 
referred to that city also. The statement that he was “father” of Kinyras probably 
means that haying established themselves at Kelenderis influences from that port began to 
radiate outward and affect Cyprus. Indeed, Tacitus tells us that the science and practice 
of haruspicy was actually brought to Paphos by a Cilician®. That there was a special 
connexion between Kelenderis and Cyprus in early times is probable for several reasons. 
In the first place there is the geographical fact that Cyprus masks the whole of this part 
of the Cilician coast. Secondly, under its modern name of Chelindreh, Kelenderis was still 
the port at which the Sultan’s couriers from Constantinople used to embark for that 
island", In the same way it was here that the traveller Leake himself, coming from 
Laranda (Karaman) in Lycaonia, reached the coast and took ship for Cyprus!. This is the 
more remarkable since it might have seemed more natural to have followed the valley of 
the Calycadnus River to its mouth and to have embarked there. 

Armed with this information about Sandas and Sandokos we are now in a position to 
follow up Dr. Hall’s happy guess and to sce whether the rest of the spell will divide into 


E Hrozny. Tothitische Kon iy -in Boyhachoi-Stiulien, TTeft 5, 1920+, 37, n6; EE, Forrer, Sttzuugsber. 
der preass, AL, Wess, WO19, 1040, Por a traustition of one of the spells see E. Forrer, Zeltsehr. i. nrorgen- 
lundischs wn Gesellochutt, LXXVE 1922), 217. 

2 Roschear sv. Saadiax, Cals. 320, 323. 3 Strabo, (. 672. 

hGLE. Pil ul Cutalogue of the Greck Corns in the British Museum ; Lycaonia, [sauria aud Cilicia, 
pe Esvavi. 

* Roscher, sv. Sundaes, col, 324. 

6 Tbid, and also Pauly-Wissowa, PReal-Eaeyelopadie, sv. Sandon, cols, 2265-6. * Roscher, ‘bid. 

~ Por a collection of references see Roscher, sv, Avnyras, cols. LIS9-91. Strabo, C. 755, says that there 
were Kingras kings at Byblos, 
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anything intelligible. On looking at it in this way, we at once see that, if the spell ends 
with the name of one Cilician god, it certainly begins with that of another. If the last 
is Tarku, the first is either Sandas or, perhaps more probably, Sandokos. Sandokos is the 
more probable, for the first letters are sth, or, if any vocalization be allowed, perhaps 
ssutikz. This must be an almost perfect reproduction of the Cilician word which gave the 
Greeks their form Sandokos. The doubt as to whether the name represented is Sandas or 
Sandokos is of course due to our ignorance as to how the following words are to be read. 
The f that follows the 4nt may belong to this group and form a word sntk, Sandokos, or else 
it may belong to the next, when it would leave us with snt or Sandas. Actually for our 
present purposes it makes very little difference which it is, for both Sandas and Sandokos 
are endemic in Cilicia. However, until we have more accurate information as to how the 
spell is to be read, it would seem reasonable to suppose that the & belongs to the snt, and 
that the word should be read sntk = Sandokos. If, therefore, it be admitted that one of 
these two names appears in the Egyptian spell “in the speech of Keftiu,” then in it we 
have a guide of exceptional value. While Tarku at the end of the spell points the way to 
Cilicia in general, Sandas at the beginning would also lead us to Cilicia in general and 
Tarsus in particular. But if, as is more probable at present, the name with which the spell 
begins is Sandokos, then we are led once more to Cilicia in general, though to another city. 
The centre of that god's worship is very accurately defined, for he belonged to one city, 
and to one city only, and that 1s Kelenderis. 

This becomes of signal importance when taken with the facts about the personal names 
that will be considered in the following sections. With the exception of a single one which 
cannot at present be well matched there or anywhere else, these all point to Cilicia and its 
immediate neighbourhood as the centre whence they spread over the rest of the country. 
Not only do they point to Cilicia in general but more especially to Cilicia Tracheia, in 
which Kelenderis is situated. 

It has already been pointed out that Sandas occurs on some of the tablets discovered at 
Boghaz Keui. What is even more important is the translator’s statement that it is almost 
only in Luvian passages that he and Tarbun (Tarku) are mentioned’. Sandas and 
Tarhun, therefore, are even at this comparatively early date peculiarly identified with 
Luia. And now more links in a chain that is extraordinarily complete are supplied by the 
facts—which are practically certain-—that Luia was Arzawa or a part of it; and that, while 
Luia was eastern Cilicia, Arzawa was the southern coastland of Asia Minor including 
Cilicia, Lycaonia and Pisidia, and at one time was sufficiently extended even to cover 
Lycia?. Geographically, then, Luia and Arzawa are the same as is Keftiu on my thesis. 
Moreover, the Hittite tablets show the Cilician gods Tarhun and Sandas to have been 
Luvian ones, and if they have been correctly identified there, the Egyptian writing-tablet 
would show them to have been Keftiuan ones also. Hence all these details indicate that 
Keftiu was Cilicia, and perhaps the neighbouring coastland of southern Asia Minor. 

Even these points do not exhaust the satisfaction offered by the identification of Sandas 
and Cilicia in the new Hittite tablets, for they supply yet a third and completing link. 
This is the fact that, besides its being almost only in Luvian passages that Sandas and 
Tarhun are mentioned, the texts themselves in which these Luvian or Cilician passages 


1 Hroany, Hethitische Konige, 56; Forrer, Sttzwagsber. der preass. Ak. d. Wiss., 1919, 1040. 

2 Hrozny, Uber die Volker und Sprachen des alten Chatti-Lundes (in Boyghackoi-Studien, Heft 5, 1920), 
40, See further in Mayer and Garstang, op. eft., sv. Arcvwu and Luia, where full references to the lHitera- 
ture are viven, and in still greater detail, Garstang, Liverpool .tnracls, x, 21 ff 
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occur are almost entirely incantations+, This ancient importance of Cilicia in the realm of 
mystery and magic finds at Jeast one echo in the classical tradition that it was a Cilician 
who brought the art of divination to Paphos in Cyprus. Another is to be found in the 
closeness of the relationship which the Greeks discovered between a number of cities in 
eastern Cilicia and a famous seer of the Trojan War. This was Mopsus. His skill in his 
art was so great that he overcame in contest another seer, Calehas, who died of grief at his 
discomtiture’. Mopsus yave his name to Mopsucrene, founded Mopsuestia, and along with 
Amphilochus. vet another famous soothsaver, was said to have founded Mallos. This is 
probably only a transference by the Greeks of the original story to a suitable personage 
out of their own sagas. For if Mallos be the Monws of the Egvptian monuments, as is 
probable, the city must have been in existence at least two hundred and fifty years before 
Mopsus could have arrived there after the fall of Trov 4. 

It must, then, surely be of the highest significance that, like the Luvian passages of 
the Hittite tablets, our Egyptian text “in the speech of Keftiu” is also an incantation. 
Furthermore this fact about the Egyptian incantation now becomes very strong evidence that 
the two names of Sandas or Sandokos and Tarku have heen rightly identified in it. It is 
also a most remarkable fact that the very little thatis known of the Luvian speech andthe only 
scrap that is known of the Keftiuan language show both of them to have been important in 
sprllsand incantations. and moreover in spells containing the namesof these two gods who are 
characteristic Loth of spells and of Cilicia, whether called Luia or Keftiu. This chain of 
evidence is very remarkable and may be said to prove two things that are valuable for the 
present argument. These are: first that the Keftiuan language was Luvian, and secondly 
that the land of Keftiu, which was Luia, was our very district of Cilicia with a possible 
extension to Lycaonia and Pisidia. 


We must now approach the other hieratie writing-board, that containing instructions 
how “to make names of Keftiu,” and look round the Levant for a district which produces 
a similar group of names. We soon find that no such group exists except in the great 
collection made by Dr. Sundwall of southern and western Asianic names bearing on the 
question of Lycian names®. He has brought them together from very many sources, but 
those that prove to be of interest for this article are found to come from Phrygia. Lydia, 
Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lyeaonia and Cilicia. It is among these that 
seven out of our eight “names of Keftin” are to be found, and even if the eighth cannot be 
really well matched like the others, yet names can be found that are fairly comparable to 
it, and which are helpful in another line of our research. This fact of the solidarity of the 


' Borver, Die Laschriften nnd Sprachen des Hatti-Reiches in Zeitsehr. d. Morgealand. (fesellschaft, LXXVI, 
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Paphos. Probably we have here a more detailed version of the story that Sandokes was father of 
Kunyras, 

’ Strabo, C. 675 and 641. 

© Mines occurs ina list of Aimenophis ITs (L., D. 1m, PL. lyiii). Here itis put next to Keftiu, and the two 
captives sumuounting the names resemble each other, and differ from all the rest except Libya, in the 
tuner of their ha dressing. Meairs (Malloy?) aud Keftiu (Ciliciay thus seem to be connected as early 
as 1450 Be. For the whole question of Manws=Mallos, see Max Muller, Asden vad Europa, 344, 345, 

* With of course the exception of the names of Van and Philistia, But the examples provided by these 
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group is very remarkable, but, besides that, most of them occur, not in a rare and isolated 
manner, but in considerable numbers, and moreover fortified by yet others of similar con- 
struction. As the names on the Egyptian writing-board are all personal, Peet quite rightly 
insists that names of persons alone should be studied and that they should all belong 
to one period. This is a counsel of perfection; yet we are actually able to comply with it 
in the following pages. We are able to tind our names all in one period, although it is as 
late as Greek times. Admittedly that is a long time after 1500 B.c., which is about the 
date in the Eighteenth Dynasty! at which our hieratic list of names was made, but 
still we are at least able to bridge over the lapse of time with the Vannic and Philistine 
names. Similarly we are able to contine our study to personal names. Naturally, however, 
we shall not refuse to call on the supplementary evidence provided by tribal and place- 
names. This concentration of the enquiry proves to be of the utmost value to the search, 
for the personal names congregate round one centre Ina most remarkable way. Not only 
is this observable in the classes of names themselves, but, wherever the class is big enough 
to supply such evidence, the numbers in each class are seen to be greater round one and 
the same centre. This is western Cilicia. or Cilicia Tracheia as it is sometimes called, and 
Isauria. From here they spread away to the east through eastern Cilicia up into the 
mountainous country of Mara’sh, Malatia, and even Urartu on the shores of Lake Van. 
To the north of Cilicia Tracheia it is remarkable how they hug the slopes of Taurus; what 
gets beyond that is almost negligible. To the north-west there are one or two outliers in 
Pisidia, and similarly one in Lycia to the west. The compactness of the group is thus remark- 
able. It may be said that the Calycadnus River system is the centre of it, and just as this 
trends away to the east so does the group of namex. Three things will be remarked about 
this district in which the names of Keftiu” are to be found. In the first place it is 
Cilicia, which the archaeological evidence of my previous article showed to be the position 
of Keftiu; secondly, it also covers the area already marked out as the Arzawa and Luia 
of the Hittite texts, and these are countries which themselves show signs of being Keftiu; 
and thirdly, it includes the country of the Cilician gods Tarku and Sandas or Sandokos 
who seem to appear in the incantation “fin the speech of Keftiu.” 

The names of Keftiu given on the writing-board are #shr, Ney, #hs and shst, sdn, Purt, 
Rs, and Bndbr; in discussing them we will take them in their order of significance. 

1. Bndbr. This is the strangest of them all, and a collection of consonants so peculiar 
as this is not likely to be found in many parts of the world. When, therefore, it is possible 
to point to a number of place-names containing this element, all of which occur in one 
tract of land, and, as it might be said, up and down a single river, then indeed we have a 
very strong presumption that this is the home of the name. The country where they are 
recorded is Cilicia Tracheia and the river is the Calycadnus. Here are found names actually 
composed of the letters ndbr in exactly the order that they occur in the name on the 
writing-board. It is this district again that produces other names compounded with the 
letters ¢br, and yet others with the not dissimilar yroups of ndrb and xdb. In their Greek 
forms the wdbr names are PwrdPeppas (M) and TapxurdBeppas (M); the first occurs at the 
Corycian Cave? on the shore not very far east of the mouth of the Calycadnus River, and 
the second is recorded from Palaia Isaura* in the mountains fringing the upper reaches of the 

1 Essays in Aegean Archaevlogy, 99. 

2 Heberdey and Wilhelin, Reésen tv Ailthien, 16-77, Ul. 6, 100 Gin Denkschréften der kuis, Ak. d. Wiss. 
Phit.-hist. Classe, Vienna, 18915). 

3 Sterrett, The Wolfe Bepedition to Asia Minor, No. USL (Vol. 111 of the Papers of the American School 
of Clussical Studies ut Athens}. 
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sameriver. These Greek transcriptions and vocalizations of the native names show identically 
the same consonants as does the Egyptian one of a much earlier date. The only variation 
is in the first part, the place of the Egyptian B being taken by Ro and Tarku in the two 
names of this class that happen to have come down to us from the homeland. 

As if these two names were not sufficient of themselves, chance has been kind for once 
and has given us yet another pair of the same type including the group tbr, TBepa- 
onras (M) and Tepyuwors (M), where the n is missing. They show that tbr is the essential 
part of tlis group of names and that we are here dealing with reproductions of the native 
tbara’. Of this second pair of names the first comes from the Corycian Cave? like one of 
the others, and the second from the site now called Uzunja-Burdj, an hour's journey west of 
the famous city of Olba%, which lies in the hill country above Corycus on the one side and 
the Calycadnus River on the other. Olba is the city where priest-kings ruled who were 
descended from Teucer and, indeed, often bore that name*. Now, the name Teucer is 
commonly thought to be the same as Zakkal, the name of one of those tribes who ac- 
companied the Philistines on their raid into Egypt and may perhaps have left a relic of 
themselves in the name of the Philistine city of Ziklag in Palestine. This is important seeing 
how closely interwoven the Philistines are with the question of Ketftiu5, 

As a background for these names and to show that this combination of consonants was 
wel] known in Cilicia Tracheia we may quote two more names both of which begin with 
the same syllable Pwr- that we have already had. The first is PwvdepBeues (M), where 
again we have the consonants ndbr but with the 6 and the r transposed, coming as they 
do from the native trbbe®. Getting further away from the original but still beginning with 
Pov- we get the name Pwyd8ins (M), where the n is once more followed by the d and the 6, 
but without the ry, This might even perhaps prove to have been a variety of Pwrd3eppas, 
for it represented the native word ¢b(a)iya’, where the 7 is exchanged for a y. The softening 
away of an7 is a not uncommon occurrence in the history of language. Both these come 
from the Corycian Cave’. 

These names are undoubtedly ancient in this district, for a name of this sort is known 
elsewhere to go back to about the year 900 B.c. This is Lutipris, the name of the father of 
the man who founded the citadel on the shores of Lake Van. It will be noticed that 
the name includes the same group of consonants, tpr, as Bndbr and PwrédSeppus, and like 
. them prefixes a monosyllabie to these consonants. Lutipris is not isolated in Van, for 
later on another of the kings bore the name Uedipris which is of the same construction. 
The Vannie kings and their names will be discussed in detail further on in this article®. It 
will there be seen that distant though they may appear at tirst sight they have important 
contributions to make to our knowledge of Keftiu. Indeed there is much evidence to show 
that this dynasty originated in some such country as the hinterland to the north-west of 
Cilicia Tracheia. 

There can be no doubt, then, that Bndbr belongs to a type of name that was well 
established and widely spread in Cilicia Tracheia, at least in classical times. Indeed it can 
be traced back to within some six hundred years of the date of its appearance in Egypt as 
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a “name of Keftiu” and still at that date, though in a very different part of the world, is 
not without relationship with the neighbourhood of Cilicia Tracheia. 

2. Nsy. In this name we have an element which is weli known to every schoolboy in 
the name Yvevreots, the king of Cilicia who came out to meet Cyrus the Younger and 
Xenophon and to conduct them through his dominions. As a matter of fact Svévrects 
was more than a mere personal name, for it was actually the royal title of the kings of 
Cilicia, a number of them being known to have borne it. The Egyptian Nsy, which 
corresponds to the native nezi!, from which was derived the Greek reacs, is, therefore, very 
peculiarly identified with Cilicia. Not only is it used as an element in the composition of 
longer names, but the simple name Nyors (M) itself is found. It has been reported from 
above Antiocheia on the coast of Cilicia Tracheia between Anemurium and Selinus?. In the 
slightly different form of Nyavos (M) it crossed the mountains and penetrated Lycaonia as 
far as Iconium?’, and as Necoiwy (M?) it is found nearer home at Kassaba! at the foot of the 
mountains dividing Lycaonia from Cilicia. 

As an element in the formation of Cilician names it occurs in others than Svérveats. 
From the Corycian Cave the name Poynars (M) is recorded®. In the upper reaches of the 
Calyeadnus River we know of two names containing it; Ovaydavnots (M) at Artanada'’, 
and Aavyows (M) from Eshenler Baghlari on the ridge of the mountains which overlook 
this river’. As an element in compound names Vsy is by no means confined to Cilicia 
but is far flung, occurring as it does in Pisidia and Lycia on the west and the neighbourhood 
of Malatia on the east. It thus stretches even farther east than Rs and Purt, which will 
be studied in sections 3 and 6. In the west we get the two names Modaveioa (F) and 
Modavecora (F) both from Termessus in Pisidia’, and [leuvacos (M) from Limyris in 
Lycia®, Away to the east at Malitia out beyond the headwaters of the river Pyramus 
there reigned a prince with the Cilician-sounding name of Tarkhunazi”. This, dating as it 
does from the year 717 %.c., carries the form a long way back from the usual classical times 
towards the sixteenth century B.c. when our scribe wrote his list of *‘names of Keftiu” on 
the Egyptian board. This name becomes important for it fits on to a quantity of evidence 
supplied by Tarkhunazi’s neighbours still farther to the east, the Vannic kings of Urartu. 
Two of them have already been noted, but they and their names will be discussed in detail 
later. It will then be seen that the evidence they provide points towards Pisidia as their 
homeland. The name Nsy, then, was very well known both in Cilicia itself and in its 
immediate neighbourhood as well as farther afield. It was moreover identified in an 
exceptional manner with Cilicia in that it formed part of the title of the Cilician kings 
themselves. 


3. As. This again is a name which is well known in a variety of combinations in the 
same area of Cilicia Tracheia, though it penetrates much farther over the mountains into 
the interior than the others. On the east, however, it does not go so far afield as did Nsy 
at Malatia, though in the name Rhosus it is to be found at the extreme eastern end of 


1 Sundwall, 168, 169. 2 ? Heberdey wand Wilhelin, Redoen, 151. 
S Rawsay, in Bulletin de correspondance helléniqgue, Vu, 315. 
+ Sterrett, op. e/t., uo. 17. ° Heberdey and Wilbelu, op. ef¢., 76, 1. 79, 


8 Sterrett, op. clt., no. 112. 
Ramsay, Stwlies tn the Roman Eustern Provinces, 170, no. 54. 
C.L.G@., I, no, 4366, t. Lanckorofiski, Stidte Pumphyliens nnd Pisidivns, u, 207, no. 87. 
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Plain Cilicia. This is a corner where a number of names of the Prrt group are found congre- 
gated together’. 

The native Cilician word of which rs is the Egyptian rendering is clearly hru-(a)za?. 
As the sunple name it does not seem to have been recorded hitherto from Cilicia itself, but 
from Lycaonia there come the forms Pouowy (M) and Pwars (fF). They have been copied 
at two sites a little to the west of Laodicea Combusta*®. Though the simple name may not 
vet have been found in Cilicia Tracheia itself, yet this country provides a profusion of names 
compounded with this element. They come mostly from the coast where are situated the 
Corycian Cave and the city of Kanytelideis. From inland there comes another, which 
probably originated from Zenonopolis. The first name is Pwoyntis (M), which occurs twice, 
once in the Corycian Cave itself and once in another cave in the neighbourhood+. From the 
Corycian Cave again come a pair of names Pwfapyas (M)° and ’Appyapartas (M)*, the 
latter of which is found once more at the neighbouring city of Kanytelideis?. Yet again 
from the Corycian Cave come the pair Pafpupepis (M) and Pevfpupepis (M)8. It might 
have been supposed that the introduction of the v altered the word, but in his study of the 
names Sundwall considers them to be variations of the one®. In PovoouvpSrabewrns we 
have the element rs once more. This rather terrific name was that of the father of the 
Emperor Zeno the Isaurian, and is an ethnic formed from a place-name which would be 
PovoovpSrada. This again can be resolved into its component parts of Povo- and 
-oupPBrasa, which latter is of the same class of name as Amblada, a city not far over the 
mountains from Cilicia Tracheia. Unfortunately the situation of the city PovcovpBrada 
is not yet known, but it can be placed with reasonable certainty, for there is a well known 
city that was called Zenonopolis. Seeing that this was called after the emperor Zeno, it is 
not an unreasonable guess that its original native name was as above. This was one of 
the cities of the Decapolis Isaurica, and was situated on the river Ermenek Su, the main 
tributary of the Caiycadnus. So in this case we should get the element Povs right in the 
heart of Cilicia Tracheia. Sundwall quotes a name Perfis (M) as coming from the neigh- 
bouring Pisidia4, but as a protracted search has not enabled me to recognize the reference 
given, Tam not able to insert it in my map. 

As a place-name the syllable turns up again in the name Pwoos. This is the name of 
the last city in eastern Cilicia towards Syria, on the coast, only just within the Amanus 
Mountains. It is, thus, quite close to the Pinarus River on the one hand and on the other 
to the city of Pinara and the people called the Pinaritae. These are names of the same type 
as Purt, which like Rs figures as Keftiuan on the Egyptian writing-board of 1500 B.c. 
Like the Bndbr family Rs is also represented at Van, where three kings are called Rusas?. 

In the case of Rs, then, it is clear that one more of the Egyptian scribe’s “names of 
Keftiu” was well known in the Cilicia of classical days and was especially at home in that 
part called Cilicia Tracheia. The kings of Van carry the name back as far as the middle 
of the eighth century B.c. 


! See p. 36. * Sundwall, 84. 

» Khadyn Khan (Ramsay, ulthewische Mitth., xu, 267), and Kunderaz (Hogarth, J. S., x1, 165, 
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4. kk, 2kSt. The latter is a name ending in ¢, and therefore to an Egyptian might 
appear as a feminine word. It is a curious coincidence, though perhaps no more, that the 
only name from the Cilician area that will fit this at all is actually a feminine one. This is 
[A]cxtovs (F), which has been copied at Siristat!, a site both near Isaura and in the 
mountains round about the headwaters of the Calycadnus River. There was a masculine 
form of ?ks¢ which the Egyptian scribe gives as #k5, but this has not yet been found in its 
homeland. It has, however, been recognized. and no doubt correctly, in the names of two 
kings of the Philistines*. One was Ikausu, king of Ekron in the time of Esarhaddon and 
Asshurbanipal’, and the other was Achish, king of Gath and Ziklag in David’s time?. 
Ikausu would, therefore, have been living between 680 and 626 .B.c., while the date of 
Achish would have been some three hundred and fifty years earlier, round about 1000B.c. Both 
these are far earlier than the classical times from which we have to collect our names in 
Cilicia and Isauria, and Achish takes us back even a little earlier than the Vannic kings 
and to a date not so very far removed from that of the Egyptian list of «names of Keftiu.” 
Now, in my original article I have already brought a great deal of evidence®, and in the 
companion article to the present one [ have brought a great deal more. as to the homeland 
whence the Philistines and the Sea Raiders came*, I have shown that they came not so 
much from Crete, as has often been supposed, but from somewhere on the southern or 
south-western coasts of Asia Minor. Achish himself adds a little more to this probability. 
He ruled over Ziklag’, a city whose name probably contains that of the Zakkal, one of the 
tribes who raided Egypt with the Philistines. The Zakkal are probably the Teukroi, who 
are peculiarly identified with Cilicia Tracheia’, where so many other Keftiuan names are 
to be found. It is in the hinterland of this district that [A]«xcous, the feminine form of 
#kS, Achish, Ikausu, turns up near Isaura®. It is thus possible to identify the Keftiuan 
#kSt with [A]«xcors with a very considerable degree of certainty, and to anticipate that 
its masculine counterpart, #h¥, will be found there also in due time. 

We have already seen how the masculine form ?k¥, Achish, refers us back to Cilicia 
Tracheia. There is, however, yet another and rather astonishing way in which once more 
it brings us near to ‘“Cilivians,” and on this occasion at a date earlier than any of those 
we have yet met. It is through the form which the Septuagint gives to the name in trans- 
literating it into Greek. The form is ’\yyods or ’Axxis. This is of course reminiscent of 
"Ayytons, the name borne by the father of Aeneas, who was ruling in the Troad at the 
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The name Shekelesh, which is that of another tribe who accompanied the Philistines to Egypt, 

often compared to that of Sagalassus, a city variously ascribed to Pisidia or Isauria. Although I may not 
yet have definitely found the name Philistine, Pelishti, Pelethi, Préti or P/s¢? in the country under con- 
sideration, yet it might easily occur there. There is actually such a form as Prustte (Sundwall, 187) which 
contains all the necessary consonants, and looks suspiciously like the original we are in search of. More- 
over, on finding that the analogous form Crestéd also occurs Sundwall, 116) one thinks involuntarily of the 
oie pair of the O.T., the Pelethim and Cherethim. Or azain the word “ Philistine ” mnizht quite easily 


be built up of the ehponant pele- and ustte- or ustte-, which are quite common in Asianic n 


ames. 
(Sundwall, 55, 56, 177, 178, 236) 
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time of the Trojan War. It has already been pointed out! that there were not only 
“Cilicians” dwelling in the Troad at that time®, but that the Cilician “Sandes” was used 
asa personal name at Lampsacus in the same part of the world, Hence through Achish 
we seom to get a connexion with *Cilicians” as early as 1200 B.c., and this is only three 
hundred years after the Egyptian scribe had included the names #hs, 748t among his 
“names of Keftiu.” 

The native Asianic word which the Egyptian scribe reproduced by #h5, #h8t is 
aki-(a)za*, 

5. 3dn, adm, or possibly dt. In view of what follows there can be little doubt but that 
zn is the correct reading. There seems to be nothing in the lists of names of southern 
Asia Minor that at all corresponds to either the second or third possible readings, but sd 
finds plenty of parallels. At Termessus in Pisidia a man’s name Oraiys (M) has been 
twice recorded? Another variety of it Oraveos (M) also comes from this same city? 
Coming farther east we have the place-name Oravadac at Uzunja-Burdj near Olba in 
Cilicia Tracheia®. Farther cast again we have the city Adana in eastern Cilicia and its 
eponymous founder Adanos?, This city takes us back into ancient times. for not only was 
Adanos, its founder, said to have been the son of Uranos and Ge (Heaven and Earth) and 
therefore autochthonous, but under the form Adania it is mentioned in the Hittite 
texts. Here it appears along with Arzawa, which is the southern coastland of Asia Minor 
from Lycia to Cilicia’. The native word from which these names are derived is uéana®. 
zdn. which was a “name of Keftiu,” is, therefore, very well matched by a personal name 
in Pisidia and by a mythological one in eastern Cilicia, while place-names of the same form 
are to be found not only in eastern Cilicia but also in Cilicia Tracheia. 

6. Pnit. Like Nsy. Part stretches over the border of the Pisidian-Lycaonian-Cilician 
area. Moreover. it is very common as a tribal and geographical name near the city of 
Rhosus on the Gulf of Issus, which has just been cited in connexion with another “name 
of Keftiu,’ Rs. Pliny speaks of a people who lived between Pagrae and Seleucia and were 
called the Pinaritae!, a name which is exactly reproduced by the Egyptian Purt. It was 
no doubt the capital city of these people which Ptolemy names as Pinara, and which along 
with Pagrae and the Syrian Gates are the only names known to him in the Syrian district 
of Pieria!. Picria is the mountainous country to the north of Seleucia and Antioch just 
on the outer side of the mountains which separate Syria from Cilicia. While it was thus 
beyond the Cilician border, it surrounded the exit from the mountain pass which is famous 
in history as the Syrian Gates. As this was the only road out from Cilicia into Syria, it 
seems probable that the Pinaritae were immigrants into Pieria and had pushed through 
from Cilicia, Near the inner end of the pass, and so at the extreme end of Cilicia itself, 
there was also the well-known river Pinarus at Issus®. Hence even if we have not yet 
been able to find a personal name here, the names Pinarus, Pinara, Pinaritae are very well 
extablished at the eastern end of Cilicia and just over the border. However, Pinara as a 


T Seep 27, note 6. 2 iad, vi, ll, 397, 415. ° Sundwall, 47. 
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place-name is not only confined to this corner of Cilicia, but another city of this name is 
listed by Pliny between Cibyra and Selinus!, which. while still within Cilicia, would he 
situated at the other end of the territory. As in the east so in the west the name gets 
beyond the frontier of our district, for we find in Lycia the city of Pinara, and the personal 
name Pinalos, which was that of its founder?. 

From this we may turn to the only personal name that might suit the Egyptian Put. 
This reads Tuvatpa in its Greek form and is the name of a woman*. The fact that this is 
feminine might have induced the Egyptian scribe to transpose the ¢ and the r and so more 
or less unconsciously to approximate the name to something that might appeal to him as 
feminine. If so, he would have done what he pretty clearly did with the name discussed 
in the last section but one. There he seems to have given a ¢ to ?k¥ and to have made it 
represent a feminine name?, The name Iliatpa was found in the environs of Isaura’, 
that is to say within two miles of the site at which was found the name Tapxuréd3eppas of 
an earlier section. At Isaura the name Iliwarpa was thoroughly at home, for it was right 
in the centre of the country over which we have seen the comparable names Pinarus, 
Pinalos, Pinara and Pinaritae to have been spread. 

In the Egyptian word Purt it is clear that we have to do with a name that contains 
the native Asianic word pina®. Pnrt, therefore, takes its place along with the others as an 
Egyptian rendering of the sixteenth century B.c. of a class of name which in classical 
times was very common at the eastern end of Cilicia and beyond it, and was to be found 
also at the western end of Cilicia and beyond it. Moreover what is perhaps a related form 
was used as a personal name in Isauria. 

7. 3Xhr. This name has been left to the last, seeing that it is the only one that is 
unsatisfactory. Among the names at our disposal the only ones that would be at all 
likely to represent it seem to be those mentioned below. The difficulty, however, is that 
the place of the Egyptian h/ is taken by 4, a change that perhaps seems hardly likely. But 
still, seeing that they are the nearest that can be found and that they belong to the fringes 
of our district, they are included for what they are worth. Sundwall’s list only contains 
one of these personal names, and that is [oxados (M), which comes from Karamanlu in 
Pisidia’, There is also the name Askara, that of a place somewhere in Pisidia, though its 
exact situation is unknown’. From Gundani in Pisidia-Isauria there comes an ethnic 
name Acxapnvos?, 

Although these names are not very good parallels to the Egyptian #shr, they do 
suggest a new Philistine comparison, and this is of interest to us. As we have already 
encountered connexions with the Philistines in this part of the world, a comparison of 
these names with that of Ashkelon, the famous city of the Philistines, will not be out of 
place. At first sight the presence of the 4 in the Asianic names might seem to present a 
difficulty, for the Hebrew writes Ashkelon with a q. When, however, we consider this 
name through the same medium as the Asianic this difficulty disappears. The Asianic 
names come to usin a Graecized form, and so they should be compared not with the Hebrew, 


Pliny, .V./Z, v, ch. 27 (22). The list, however, does not ran straight along but dodges about. 
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but with the Greek form of Ashkelon. This is AoxaXv. Here, then, the Hebrew q has 
been transformed into the Greek /, which is the same as is used in the Greek rendering of 
the names in Pisidia and Isauria, and so makes them very comparable to the name of the 
Philistine eity. 


So far all our names have been found in the one tract of country, Cilicia and the 
neighbouring mountain area of Isauria, Lycaonia and Pisidia. There is, however, another 
land where several of them can be matched, and the names to be found here clearly belong 
to the same family. This is in the kingdom of Urartu, which flourished in Armenia round 
the shores of Lake Van during the ninth, eighth and seventh centuries 8.c.! Here we find one 
of the kings called Lutipris’, and another Uedipris. Uedipris took the name of Rusas*, a 
name also borne hy two others of his linet. 

In the two first of these, Lutipris and Uedipris, we have the consonants dpr or tpr 
which represent the dsp of Pwrdeppas in Cilicia and the dbr of the Keftiuan Bndbr in 
Eeypt. Asin these, the part of the Vannic names composed of these consonants is preceded 
by a single syllable, so that not only is the main root the same as in the Cilician and 
Keyptian examples, but also the build of the word itself. In Rusas, the third name, we 
clearly have one more of the names in Pous, Pws, which we have already found in the 
simple forms Povewr, Pwors in Lycaonia and Rs in the Keftiuan names from Egypt. These 
Vannic names are considerably earlier than the specimens we have been able to collect in 
the homeland of Cilicia and its neighbourhood. Uedipris-Rusas was the contemporary of 
Sargon of Assyria, who writes his name Ursa. He committed suicide by falling on his 
own iron sword in 714 8.¢., heartbroken at Assyrian atrocities culminating in the sack and 
ruin of his important city of Musasir®, Lutipris is considerably earlier than this, for he was 
the father of Sarduris I, the builder of the citadel and founder of the kingdom of Van®. As 
Sarduris I was fighting with Shalmaneser IH in 831 B.c., the name of Lutipris is carried 
back to about the year 900 B.c. Yet even at this comparatively early date it does not stand 
alone, for we have already had another of the Keftiuan names in Achish, the Philistine 
king of Gath and Ziklag in David’s time, a hundred years or more before this. Lutipris, 
then, is the second name that has been found to be Keftiuan in form, to occur only five 
or six hundred vears after the writing of the list in Egypt, and also to be Cilician in form 
of the classical period. Achish and Lutipris, therefore, at about 1000 B.c. provide a link in 
time between the early Highteenth Dynasty in Egypt at one end and the Graeco-Roman 
period in Cilicia at the other. Uedipris at about 733 .B.c. continues the chain over the 
centuries. His other name was Rusas, and this is one of the “names of Keftiu.’ Rusas 
supplies several more links in the chain of time, for three kings of this name are known. 
Rusas [ came to the throne in 733 B.c., Rusas II in about 680 3B.c., and Rusas III 
in 605 Bc? 

We may conclude, then, that the Vannic names Lutipris, Uedipris, and Rusas are not 
only Keftiuan in construction but also Cilician. It is satisfactory, therefore, that there is 


1 The third Rusas king succeeded to the throne in 605 B.c., and Urartu came to an end in 585 Bc, 
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vet another Vannic name which has not yet been discussed which supports the belief that 
this group is Cilician. Unfortunately we cannot claim it as “Keftiuan,” for it does not 
happen to occur among the eight “names of Keftiu” on the Egyptian writing-board. 
This name is Sarduris, and it was borne by no fewer than four kings of Van! It is con- 
structed with the syllable Sard-, which occurs again in Sardes, Sardanapalus and other 
names. Now, there is reason to believe that Sard- is only a variety of the syllable Sand- 
which is to be found in the name of the Cilician god Sandas?, and so this common Vannic 
name would be very like that of the Cilician king Sanduarri?. 

But the reader will have been thinking that it is a far ery from Lycaonia—Isauria—Cilicta 
to Lake Van. So it is. But the Keftinans were far travellers. In Tuthmosis III’s reign 
they had sent embassies as far as Egvpt?, and by the Nineteenth Dynasty, when the great 
migrations were beginning, a man called “The Keftiuan” was actually living in Egypt’. 
To such travellers Van would not have been too distant, or the road thither too difficult. 
Once the Anti-Taurus has been negotiated, the valley of the Tokhma-Su leads away due 
east past Malatia. On leaving this river the traveller finds before him the Murad-Su flowing 
in exactly the opposite direction, and this valley carries him along on the same line of 
march until at last he debouches on the great plain of Mush on the western side of Lake 
Van itself. In fact the emperor Romanus used this very route in his campaign of A.D. 1069 
when he marched on Akhlat on Lake Van®. In any case, after having established them- 
selves, these kings of Van kept up friendly relations with the far west. The king of Iconium 
called Rusas of Urartu to his aid against the Assyrians, when a battle was fought in 716 
or 715B.c, on the Calycadnus River*?. These two kings formed the backbone of a con- 
federacy against the Assyrians which lasted for some years’. Moreover, we have definite 
evidence that the Vannic empire did stretch a long way back to the west along this very 
line. We have records of the conquest of Malatia®, and one of the kings set up his in- 
scription at Palu on the Murad-Su”. Yet again, it was to the west, up the valley of the 
Tokhma-Su, that one of Van's allies fled from before the Assyrians. This was Tarkhunazi, 
who was captured in his fortress of Tulgarimmu at or near the modern Girun™. Hence 
there is no difficulty in supposing that the people of Van did come from the far west, or, 
to put it in other words, that the Keftiuans did travel as far cast as Van and scttle 
there. 

In fact even in our present state of almost unrelieved ignorance of these countries 
there is an amount of evidence that is truly surprising to show that the rulers at Van had 
come from the far west, and from some such area as that in which their names find such 
numerous relations. As long ago as 1907 Lehmann Haupt had shown that there were in- 
surmountable ditticulties in the way of thinking that they had reached Van either from 
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the east or from the north! At the same time he also showed that many of the 
characteristics of their civilization found counterparts in western Asia Minor and the 
Aegean, and even at Mycenae®. The pottery is burnished either red or black and agrees 
best with Kérte’s finds at Gordion in Phrygia®. Lehmann Haupt sums up the situation: 
we see the oldest non-Indo-European population of western Asia Minor engaged in a move- 
ment directed towards the east. This was taking place certainly in the eleventh and probably 
already at the beginning of the thirteenth century 8.c.4. With this introduction taken from 
Lehmann Haupt we may note that the relics of the Vannie civilization include a pot 
decorated in a fashion that is not without some sort of relationship to Philistine work’. 
On its shoulder is a series of birds between horizontal stripes, and painted in a dark red 
brown with a violet tinge. Pots with a similar design in the same position and in much the 
same colour are well known from Philistine sites. Naturally there are differences: the 
Philistine birds are outlined in black and the band of decoration is divided into panels, 
neither of which details is to be seen on the Vannic pot; and again the Vannic stripes 
have a fringe of little dabs of colour which is lacking in the Philistine ware. Though as 
a rule the Philistine birds are in a very distinctive attitude which is not that of the Vannic 
birds, vet some lo occur which are rather more like them®. But these are only differences 
of detail. The important facts to be noted are that the resemblances are generic, being 
those of position and paint used. To them may be added a third; that the birds all have 
long necks and also prominent breasts which droop in a curious manner. Myres has 
shown’ that this use of violet or purple paint spreads out widely from a centre in Cappadocia. 
This pot therefore forms vet one more connexion between Van and the West, and adds 
its weight to the arguments already adduced for seeing in the Vannic invaders yet another 
part of the great “Philistine” migration. 

In view of the relationship thus made probable between the Philistines and the Vannic 
kings, it is not surprising to find names that can be allotted to each of them grouped 
together in a list of a much earlier date—our Egyptian writing-board of about 1500 B.c.8 
Among these “names of Keftin” we have found on the one hand a pair that probably 
represent the Philistine Achish and the feminine counterpart of it. On the other hand we 
have here found one name that is parallel in construction to the Vannic Lutipris and 
Vedipris, another that is identical with the Vannic Rusas, and yet another that enters into 
the formation of Tarkhunazi, the name of one of the neighbours and allies of the Vannic 
kings. The only possible conclusion to be drawn from this is that both the Philistines and 
the people of Van had migrated from one and the same land, where they had been living 
at an earlier period of their history. Now it was during this earlier period that the Evyptian 
list was written, and fortunately it supplies the name of this land that was common to 
both of them. It calls it Keftiu. 

Where was this land of Keftiu?: Lehmann Haupt? indicates western Asia Minor, drawing 
archaeological parallels from Phrygia, Caria. and Lycia, and these betoken a culture area 


V Materialia oie alteren Geschichte Armenieus vad Mexopotamiens, 64, 123 CAbhandl. a. kgl. Gesellsch. 
a, Wess. cu Gottingen, LOT). 

2 On, eft., 68, 69, 120 FF. 8 Op. eft., 119, 120. 4 Op, elt, 124. 

* Op. eit, PLovin, tig 1, and p. 116, 

" Buss dh Vownd of Many Cities, 62. fig 106, For the more usual bird decoration of the Philistinian 
potters seo Macalister, The Bvecedtian af Geser, ut, Pl clsiii, tigs. 1, 3,7; PL elxv, figs. 9, 11; PL clsvi, 
tie, O PLoelavin, figs 8) 9, 

© Sourn, Aathrapol, lyst, XXXII, especially 390-394. 

~ See Peet's remarks in Assays in Aegean Archaeology, 99. % Op. cit., 121 ff. 
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that had extensions to Crete and Mycenae. As already stated, the best parallels to the 
Vannic pottery, which was burnished, are to be found in one of the very few places that 
have been excavated in Asia Minor except on the western coast, 7.e., at Gordion in Phrygia. 
I have myself pointed out that the Philistinian panoply, dress and methods of fighting as 
shown on the Egyptian monuments were not Cretan but Asianic, and the parallels I was 
able to draw came from Ionia, Caria and Lycia!, for at present we know nothing of such 
things in the lands of Pisidia, Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia. I also pointed to indications 
that the land of Caphtor, whence the Philistines came, was not Crete, as has been too 
easily supposed, but was to be found somewhere in Asia Minor®. Mr. Woolley has recently 
carried the subject much further. He shows that the ‘“sub-Mycenaean”’ civilization which 
flowed out over the Levant at the time of the great migrations is widely spread over south- 
western Asia Minor, and as far inland as Phrygia, Galatia and Cappadocia. In Visidia the 
well-known pottery of this class, often described as “red Cypriote” ware of the Early Iron 
Age and often decorated with concentric circles, was so common as to be the most usual 
sort found in the old mounds*. While at present there is no indication of its precise date 
in Pisidia, in Cappadocia at any rate this pottery is early, the example we have of it being 
hand-made. In the finds, then, in these countries we undoubtedly have the precursor of 
the Iron Age pottery known throughout the Levant after the great migrations‘. 

The other characteristic feature of the thirteenth century migrations was the intro- 
duction of iron as the usual metal for tools and weapons. Metallurgy, especially the 
winning and preparation of iron, also characterized the civilization which the Vannic kings 
brought with them®. In this connexion there are three facts which are no doubt significant. 
They are: first that it was over the western border of Cilicia in Pisidia that the city was 
situated which was surnamed 1) o1dnpad*®; secondly that it was to Eetion king of the 
*“Cilicians” in the Troad that the famous lump of “self-cast”’ iron had belonged’; and 
thirdly, that it was at the eastern extremity of Cilicia, in Cataonia, that we have the 
famous smiths of Tabal. These are the people who were described in the old Testament as 
Tubal-Cain “an instructer of every artificcr in brass and iron®,” and from whom no doubt 
Tarsus (Tarshish) got its iron for export to Tyre®. Unfortunately it is not yet certain 
whether Cataonia be the same land as the Kizzuwadna” which was already famous for its 
iron industry in Hittite times. So, through the iron we once again get a suggestion that 
the peoples involved in the great migrations are to be referred to southern or south- 
western Asia Minor in general, and on this occasion probably to Pisidia in particular. Of 
these peoples one was clearly the tribe which invaded Van, and they perhaps left Tubal- 


t Liverpool Axnels, vi, 64, note 4. 
2 Op. eit, 71, 72. See also J. AS., 1931, 
3 BLS. 4., xvi, 100. 
4 Liverpool Anvcls, 1x, 52, 53, where once more the inference 1s drawn that it was from this part of 
the world that the great migrations origmated. 

5 Lehmann Haupt, op. edt, 124. 

6 W. Smith, Dietfunary of Greek and Roman Geography, UW sv. Seleucia, 9o4; Ramsay, op. eit., 406. 

* Nad, Xxi1, 826, 827. For Cilicians see vi, 396. 397, 415, 416. 

» Genesis iv, 22. Garstang reports that there are important iren mines in the neighbourhvod of Sis 
The Hittite Empire, 194, note 3. 

® Ezekiel xxvii, 12. 

® Journa, vil, 45 fh; x, 104 ff; x1, 19-35. That Bizauwadna should have spoken Luvian (Forrer, 
Sitzungsber. preuss. Ak. Wiss. 1919, 1040) which was the language of Cilicia seems @ priori to be a strong 
argument in favour of its identity with Cataonia. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvii. 
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Cain behind in Cataonia on their march to the east!. The most famous, however, were the 
Philistines, and another tribe was the Shekelesh, and vet another was the Zakkal. It was 
near Isaura on the eastern Pisidian border that the Philistine name of Achish, Ikausu, has 
already found a parallel in the woman’s name Ax«ots. It was in Pisidia—Isauria that 
Sagalassus was situated, a city whose name is often compared to that of the Shekelesh. 
If the other companions of the Philistines, the Zakkal, be the Teukroi, then they would be 
peculiarly connected with Cilicia Tracheia, which was next door neighbour to Isauria and 
Hisidia. Similarly several of the Vannic names have been found in this neighbourhood, 
either actually as they stand or else conforming to a type which was characteristic of 
Cilicia Tracheia, the country on the southern border of Isauria and on the south-eastern 
border of Pisidia. There is probably, then, good reason in the comparison that was made 
long ago® between the name of the district Gurgume? of the Assyrian chronicles and that 
of the classical Gorgorome, a city on the Pisidian border near Cilicia Tracheia, Lycaonia, 
and the city of Isaura?. Gurgume was the kingdom of a certain Tarkhulara one of the 
allies of Rusas of Van in his stand against Sargon®. Another of them, the Tarkhunazi who 
has been mentioned several times already, was captured in his fortress of Tulgarimmu‘, 
which seems to be just such another name. Moreover, it will not have escaped notice that 
these two kings, of Mar‘ash and Malatia respectively, themselves bear names reminiscent 
of the coastlands of southern Asia Minor and its hinterland. Not only are both their names 
compounded with Tarku, the god specially venerated in Cilicia, but in the case of 
Tarkhunazi we have before us once more the form veows, which was both Keftiuan and 
peculiarly Cilician. 

We have been led off on to the question of the homeland whence the users of iron 
poured out over the Levant, and have found it to have been situated within the area which 
is shown to have been Keftiu. It is perhaps significant, therefore, that the only country 
which sent Tuthmosis II a tribute of ~ vessels of iron (by?)” also sent ‘“a silver shawabty- 
vessel of the work of Keftiu’.” 

Thus our area in general, and perhaps Pisidia in particular, proves to be an extremely 
likely situation for the land, or at least an important part of the land, whence originated 
the great migrations which brought the Philistines into Palestine and the kings of Urartu 
to the shores of Lake Van. This, then, is the reason why some of these Vannic names 
show formations identical with those of the Cilician—Isaurian—Lycaonian—Pisidian area. 
Now this is the area to which we had already been led by quite other arguments in our 
search for the land of Keftiu. The evidence, therefore, of this apparently isolated group 
of Vannic names points to the same conclusion as that already adduced. As it comes 
from such a very unexpected quarter, it lends all the more powerful support to the belief 
that Keftiu was the country comprised within the bounds of Cilicia, Isauria, Lycaonia 
and Pisidia, 

! Note how the name of the tribe Tubal, or as Herodutus has it Tibareni (11, 94; vit, 78), contains the 
sale Anianic form ture, which is to be seen im the Vannic names Lutipris and Uedipris, and in the 
Ciheian Pordseppas and in the Keftiuan Budbr. 

- Olustead, Western Asfa dn the Days of Sargon of Assyria, 95, note 47. 

> Por the correctness of the reading Gurgime as upposed to the older Gamgume see R. W. Rogers, 
al History of Bubylonia vnd Assyria, U1, 334, note 4. 

Ramsay, op. ett., 335. 

° Winckler, Die Keilechrifttecte Surygons, 35, 1, 209; 37, 1. 213; 83,1 11; 118, 1. 83; 149, 1. 30. 

* Winekler, oy. cet. 33, IL. 184, 187; 113, UH. 81, 82. Tulgarnomu was at or near the modern Gtirun 
away to the west up the Tokluna-Su. Por a discussion of the evidence sce Olmstead, op. eit., 92, note 40. 

* Breasted, sfvedent Records, UW, $537. 
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In conclusion let us note that the Egyptian evidence dates from before the great re- 
shuttling of peoples and states which occurred in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. 
It thus provides some interesting information on the history of Asia Minor itself and the 
permanence of conditions there. The date should also be considered in order to complete 
the value of the evidence we have been studying. The reader may have been thinking that 
it was the great migrations of the above-named centuries which had brought our Keftiuan 
names to the situations in which we find them in Greek times. It is true that these move- 
ments caused a great displacement of peoples, among others the transference of the Philistines 
to Palestine, and of the Vannic peoples to Armenia, and the hurling of the Sea Raiders 
against Egypt. Serious, however, as the drain on the homeland undoubtedly was, the 
country was not emptied completely. In his alliance with the king of Iconium the Vannie 
king shows that wherever practicable the participants in the great migrations kept up 
relations with the old country. Indeed there is much to show that there was no violent 
break between the period before the thirteenth century and that after it. Most important 
for this is the history of our collection of names, for these not only made a group in the 
sixteenth century but still did so in classical times. Again, Wanis. if it be Mallos, is 
classed with Keftiu in 1150 p.c. before the migrations, just as long after them in classical 
times Mallos is still a city of Cilicia. The Hittite tablets seem to tell the same tale, 
recording as they do place-names that can hardly be other than the well-known ones of 
the later age, Also in them Sandas appears as a Luvian (Cilician) god just as in Greek 
times he appears as a Cilician one. In the midst of the migrations themselves, by about 
1200 B.c., he or Sandokos seems to have been brought to Egypt as a Keftiuan deity. 
Finally, Keftiu is brought into connexion with iron in the early fifteenth century, before 
the migrations, just as succeeding ayes knew of famous iron-working centres at the eastern 
and western ends of the Cilician territory. 


After all that has been set out in the foregoing pages there can hardly be any further 
question as to where we are to look for Keftiu. It is to be found somewhere within the 
limits of Pisidia—Lycaonia-Isauria Cilicia. The» names of Keftiu’ centre on Cilicia Tracheia. 
The spell “in the speech of Keftiu™ also indicates Cilicia Tracheia, or else Cilicia in general, 
both by the gods it seems to name and by the fact of its being an incantation, The only 
country that sent to Mgvpt va vessel of the work of Keftiu’ also sent ‘vessels of iron 
(6y?).” Within the general area that is indicated for Keftiu there was situated at one end 
the city surnamed ) otdnpa, and at the other the land of the famous smith Tubal-Cain, 
There is also much evidence that the bringers of the iron aye poured forth from the 
western end of this same country. Round this generalarea of Pisidia Lycaonia—Isauria-Cilicia 
there are a few outlying places where names of the Keftiuan class are to be found. The 
farthest of them are the kingdom of Urartu on Lake Van and Philistia in southern 
Palestine. The position here indieated for the land of Keftiu thus fits in perfectly with 
that demanded by the archaeological evidence that is studied elsewhere. 
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A GREEK PAPYRUS CONCERNING THE SALE 
OF A SLAVE 
By $8. EITREM 
With Plate vi. 


In my small collection of Greek papyri and ostraca (acquired during a stay in Egypt 
sume twenty years ago) is the papyrus here published (no. 7; ef. Alo, x11, 225), dealing 
with asale of amale slave!., Evidently it is an extract from the original, probably preserved 
inan Alexandrian Bibliothcké. At any rate it is not a copy, but, as already said, a very much 
abbreviated ectruct, which only gives the most essential data of the transaction. So, e.g., 
the efcomopés of the slave is written in full (1. 12: perlypw paxporpdcwror evOiperva, 
etc.). Ihave here to thank Professor Wilcken, Professor Schubart, Mr. Bell, also Mr. Leiv 
Amundsen and Dr. Holst for kindly helping me in the decipherment. There still remain 
some obscurities, both in reading and in interpretation, which well deserve the attention of 
papyrologists (Plate vi). 

The figure at the top of the document may indicate the number of the ced/s in the 
e(pouera of the Bibliothéké (as elsewhere in the touos cuyxodXjotpos of the agoranometon 
or grapheion). 

So 
"Ezous ¢€ A[vt]oxpatopos K[ai]oapos Titov Addfiou 
‘Adpear[od] “Avrwvety[ov] EvceBods XeSLacrod 
Papplo]oe 8. April th, A.D. 154. 
s TiBépios KXavdvos “Hpkdavos 
(ws érdv) Ea pécos peri(ypws) wax(porpocwos) evO(vprr) 
o(Ar) opp(vr) SeE(a) ay(vieds) "Apowwon(s) iyydpace Tal pa) 
TiJrouv Aidtou Xepijvou kat ws ypn(uatifer) rev 
Hyyopavopn(KuT@v) (@s éTaV) AS pe(cov) peri(xpo) 
10 = pakploTpoawrrov) evO(upivos) dar(pou) ay(vids) "Apaowwon(s) Ned(«s) 
‘Aproxpatiova olk(oyerh) (ws érov) if XRETA 
BeAiXpw paxpoTpdcwToy 
evOvpea o(vAn) Opplve) SeEcad dpyvpi(ov) 
e[paly(eor) ‘Bo. Vewarnp 6 aqoddpleros) 
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5. ‘Hpxdavds for ‘Hpxovdavds, P. Oxy. 1676, 1 sqq.; P. Soc. Ft. 730; see Mayser, 1, 
146 (érnxarovOn«a for émnxorovOnxa, sim., “Allegroform’’). 

T. dy(vids) "Apaowrdn(s) and 1.10 dy(uids) “Apocvdn(s) Net(xns) are the correct readings, 
due to Professor Wilcken; the abbreviations cannot be resolved into (rHv) a(a0) y(upva- 
aiov) Apocvons nor is the formula ev ayuré here admissible. The gen. of the nom. propr. 
here denotes the region of the city (or town) inhabited by the person in question 
(= dvaypadopevos ex’ dudodov, sim.); the following citations will fully illustrate this 
usage. 

The dyviait we know from Alexandria. P. Oxy. 1628, 8; 1629, 7; 1644, 8 gave us the 
name of ayuia KNeoratpas ’Adpodirns for Oxyrhynchos, and P. Petrie, m1, 4 (1), 9 men- 
tioned an dyuia ?A[powwéns which probably belonged to Crocodilopolis-Arsinoe—the former 
document dating from 73 B.c., the latter from 238-7 B.c. The London papyrus, published 
by Bell in Arehiv, vir, 19 (Inv. No. 2243) and dating from 252.1 u.c., mentions ‘‘streets”’ 
named with the cult-names of Arsinoe Philadelphus, and no doubt the editor was quite 
right in assigning the papyrus to Alexandria though this city was not expressly mentioned 
(the name had disappeared, |. 3). Our papyrus dates from a.D. 154, and it is not very 
probable that street-names like “Arsinoe” and * Arsinoe Nike” still existed in Crocodilo- 
polis-Arsinoe or Memphis or in other towns in the 2nd cent. a.v. (cf. Bell’s discussion of 
the evidence, zbid.); Oxyrhynchos with its streets and quarters we now know too well 
to attribute to it an dyuid in this epoch. The name may here have disappeared with the 
temple and the cult of Cleopatra Aphrodite. 

On the other hand a Berlin papyrus (B.G.U. 1084. 22 = Wilcken, Chrest., no. 146) 
mentions an Alexandrian citizen and his wife with her xvpios as belonging to the ayua 
*Apaowwons Neixns—the document dates from a.p. 119 and refers to an extract from the 
records concerned with the ephebeia of a.p. 136. Even if the temple and the cult of 
Arsinoe did not exist in Alexandria at this time (cf. however Wilcken’s note in the Chresto- 
mathie), the name of the queen so highly venerated in Ptolemaic times had not been 
abolished. Probably the street was rather important and well populated and the 
Alexandrians were always proud of their city’s old tradition as capital of an independent 
kingdom. From the London papyrus we know four Alexandrian street-names connected 
with the cult of Arsinoe Philadelphus: BacuXera, Tereta, “FXejuwr and Nadklotxos; we 
may add the Niéxy (of the Berlin and our present papyrus) and, probably, also the single 
name ’Apowvdn from our own document!. The street-name ‘Apo.rdn may of course in our 
very abridged extract be taken for Arsinoe +a cult-name (¢.g., Baoidea, the “ Arsinoe” 
being identical with “‘Quecn Arsinoe”’), but alongside the ‘Apo. Nixn to be mentioned directly 
it appears to be the full name of a street like the others, 

We may here refer to P. Cair. Zenon 59169 where, according to the probable hypothesis 
of Edgar, Apollonios is speaking of a projected temple or temenos of the “king and the 
Philadelphos” to be built at Philadelphia; and, according to Wilcken (Archiv, vim, 280), 
there also existed an ’Apowoeov at Philadelphia, connected with the corresponding temple 
of the Philadelphoi by means of a dpoyos. In Hermonthis exactly the same arrangement 
occurs (see the London papyrus, quoted by Grenfell in P. Grenf. 1, p. 24: of fepe[is] rod 
év ‘Elppo@vOe] tis On(Baidos) fep[od] trod Mor[@..... Jv cai “Apolevons] «fai Oed|v 
[adder], ete.). Consequently we may conjecture that in Alexandria too a temple was 
built for ‘‘Arsinoe”’ alone, with an ayuda named after the Arsinoe, and also temples or 


LCS. also the dywt ’Apowdys “EXerfow ]ias of the Michigan papyrus (A.D, 140.1 published in Journal, 
XI, 245-7=8.1. 7239 (LL LB] 
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chapels for “Arsinoe Bacidera,”’ ‘ Arsinoe Nike,” ete., with corresponding ayia. More- 
over we probably have to add the ayuda “Apowvons Kaprodopov (P. Tebt. i, 833, 
mentioned in P. Oxy. xiv, 7, see Bell, ibid., p. 22 note). 

Thus we have at least eight street-names in Alexandria which are to be referred to 
the cult of the old Ptolemaic queen. Several of them seem decidedly to point to an 
amalgamation of the Isis-cult and the Arsinoe-cult. Bacitera, Kaprodopos and Tedeta 
might go well with an Isis-cult. But Nadxioceos is the Athena of the Spartans, and 
"Apowdn Nien may also be combined with an Athena. As to the “EXejuev it most 
probably points to the cult of an Arsinoe Aphrodite (sce Bell, ibid., 23, who refers to the 
gloss in Hesychius. s.v. €v Kéap@ cai Nad«ndor ’Adpodsirn), but no doubt éde7xpor is a 
very appropriate epithet of Isis too (propitia, Apul., Wet. x1, ch. 6, and elsewhere). Isis 
was the Panthea, the zupi@rvwos. whose cult was, as we know, a receptacle of nearly all 
female cults which favoured the welfare and salvation of humanity. Evidently Ptolemy 
Philadelphus wanted to impress on his capital, its new streets and new-built quarters, the 
stamp of Greco-Hyvptian religion under the patronage of the defunct queen conceived as 
anew “Panthea’’; the later cult of Queen and King was really got up as a parallel to 
Isis-Serapis (even locally, as in Philadelphia). 

ll. The letters NELA, following on the statement of the age of the slave, are an 
unsolyed enigma. Perhaps X is to be expanded as y(dpayua) and the following three 
letters (€:a or ac&) indicate the owner of the slave or a branding mark? Mr. Bell also 
favours ydpayua, ‘either as an entry in a register or as a branding mark.’’ As to the 
following letters Mr. Bell suggests explaining them as “roll 60, col.11”; the first number 
seems high, “but possibly if the rolls were numbered consecutively for a period of years 
(the 14-year census period?) they might number even higher than that.’’ As for the sug- 
gestion of a branding mark, I do not believe that slaves were marked in this way, like, e.g., 
camels (or like the mystae in Bacchic mysteries), perhaps with the owner’s name in the 
genitive; on the other hand a branding mark is a proof of very severe punishment, and 
therefore no recommendation for a slave offered for sale (and our slave has fetched a very 
high price too). But here, certamly, before the efcovicjos of the slave, a reference to the 
rolls or records (apographai) where he is entered and his identity may be established is not 
out of place. Mr. Amundsen thinks that &a may be an abbreviation for (de)&:a, and for 
this abbreviation refers to 1. 7 and 1. 13, but the abbreviations are not identical, so far as 
Tcan see. We have still to look out for a parallel (cf. P. Oxy. 1680, 12). 

14. d[pa]ly(uav) “Bo. The price is certainly very high, but slaves seem to have been 
rather dear at this epoch; e.g., in P, Oxy. 95 (a.p. 129) a slave 25 years old is sold for 
1200 drachms and B.G.U. 887 (a.p. 151) a female slave for 1400 dr. (see Segré, Cire. mon., 
124). Our slave is a verna (otkoyerns), a fact which raises the price. 

yuwotip o atobou(evos) dv déEato 6 mpidyevos. The formula is no doubt a con- 
ventional one, but until now we have not heard of the yywor7p as necessarily officiating at 
the sale of a slave—and as being identical with the seller. We meet with the yrworrp in 
contracts of manumission and of marriage (see Mitteis, Grundz., 51, of. ““Nachtr.” p. x; 
Partsch in his commentary on P. Freib. 10, 11, =S. Ber. Heid. 1916, no. 10, 38), and at 
the Epikrisis of the ephebi (Wilcken, Chr., no. 145, 13, note). Finally he is mentioned in 
a declaration of surety, B.G.U. 581 (a.p. 133): tov S€ mpoyeypapmévov Tdiov Aoyyivoy 
Upetaxov yrmpifer Aovxios ‘Oxtauios Aoyyos—Priscus is himself the surety for a certain 
Socrates’, Partsch (Biirgsch., 38), when summing up his view, states his opinion thus: 





1 [yvootjpes also regularly occur in the (unpublished) certificates of birth at Antinouopolis in the 
British Museum (HE. Bo] 
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“Der hellenistische Gnoster ist nur vorstellender Identitiitszeuge oder cognitor fiir die 
Zablungsfihigkeit eines Burgen (ef. the liturgies), Geschaftszeuge (at the manumission) 
oder Personenstandzeuge”’. At least in the marriage-contract P. Oxy. 493, 16 (a.p. 127) 
he may be only the “certifier of both parties,” yrwaortnp audotéper (cf. Mitteis in his 
Chrestom., 324), @.e., a witness of their identity, doris yvoplfer audorépovs or qui 
utrumque cognoseit (cf. C.J., vi, 30, 22, 2b). But in P. Oxy. 722 (a.p. 91 or 107) he is 
yvootnp Tihs ékevGepwooews, witness of the identity of the persons in question and, 
simultaneously, of the act of manumission itself now fulfilled. In a contract of sale like 
ours the yvwornp has first of all to testify the identity of the parties—most of all of course 
of the slave whose eicovcpos is fully written out (without abbreviations)—but at the 
same time he has to guarantee that the slave really possesses all the qualities mentioned 
in the document, and principally that he is free from all hidden faults of body and mind 
(as these ordinarily are registered in such documents). In our papyrus, which only gives a 
very much abbreviated extract of the original document, the formula runs: yrwornp 6 
dmroéopevos Ov ed€EaTo 6 Tpidémeros. The names of the persons are left out, and the seller 
is himself his own “witness.” The nearest parallel is the formula used in so many docu- 
ments of sale: mpotrwAntis Kai BeBatwTns Tov KaTa THY wv Ta’THVY X 6 aTroddmEros bv 
édckato X 6 mptapevos (ef., e.y., B.G.U. 998=P. M. Meyer, Jur. Pap., no. 35; P. Soc. 
Ft. 1018, 1022, 1024:5 of 110 B.c.), i.e., the seller is his own * Eviktionsgarant’” (Mitteis, 
op. cit. p. 189, but ef. Partsch, p. 354). At any rate the yrwornp and the rpor. «. BeBawrys, 
origially a third person, not interested in the sale, have become too elaborate and 
inconvenient in an everyday judicial affair, and the whole formula has been simplified and 
often left out. It is not due to mere chance that the yywornp-formula now for the first 
time emerges from the papyri. 

16. The names written below the body of our document are somewhat enigmatic. 
Mr. Bell is inclined to think that they are no part of the document but a short account of 
corn: ‘Hpw6d(ns) (dpt.) «, etc. But they are written by the same hand as the sale of the 
slave, the extract from which is before us. Have we to explain the names subscribed as 
the witnesses of the transaction, the whole document as a ¢Eaydptupor? So Mr. Amundsen 
proposes, and consequently writes 1. 16: ‘Hpwédys (B).a..., 1. 17 Sepivos (), XN... (1. 18 
the 6th name has vanished). In view of the amoyat, P. Cat. Rain. 16 (a.p. 193) and 
B.G.U, 989 (A.D. 226)—both styled é€audéptupor—turther of B.G.U. 260 (a.p. 90), 
l. 6 omorte éav aiph, éxdmow cov éEapaptupoy aroyyjr, we may think this a probable 
hypothesis until better evidence comes to light. The sum in question may have made this 
more elaborate and old-fashioned way of settling the transaction desirable (cf. Wiecken 
in Archiv, V, 205 sq.). The abbreviations following on the names remain difficult to solve; 
we expect some indication of their efcovopos or of their witnessing the transaction as 
papTupes. 


Additional note. For the stigmata on the wrists of slaves cf. moreover San Nicold in 
Charisteria Alois Reach, 1930, 163 sqq. = Contenau. Contrats néo-babyl., u. 248—from 328 
or 323 B.c.; P. Par. 10 = Wileken, U.P. Z..1, 121, pp. 566 ff. (the runaway slave is a Svrian 
from Bamby ke, éotiypévos Tov Seftor xaprov ypdppact BapBapixois Svaiv; see W ilcken’s 
note and his commentary on Lucian, c. 59 in Festgabe Deissmann, p. 7). 
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OBJECTS BELONGING TO THE MEMPHITE 
HIGH-PRIEST PTAHMASE 


By H. R. HALL 
With Pl. vii. 


The British Museum possesses five objects belonging to Ptahmase, wér-kherp-hem 
or High-priest of Ptah at Memphis in the reign of Amenophis III (see Newberry, Proc. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxi (1899), 306). 

1. No. £640 (Pl. vii, fig. 2), an alabaster vase with horizontal inscription on the front 
of the bulge </ .Tts po) 3, “Osiris, sem and wér-kherp-hem, Ptahmase”; of jug 
form, with handle prolonged in a double-ribbed band round the upper part of the neck 
immediately beneath the lip; the handle is broken away but leaves enough to show that 
it was ornamented with three parallel vertical incised lines and ended in a double-ribbed 
“turn-up.” Originally it had a splayed foot in a separate piece of stone with a hole 
into which fitted the peg in the bottom of the vase as it now is. It is 74 ins. (19 cm.) 
high, and belonged to the Anastasi Collection, acquired in 1839. 

2. No. 54989, the vase-shaped head of a full-size model of a ritual or ceremonial 
staff, in alabaster (PI. vii, fig. 4) with rather roughly cut inscription sm wr hrp hm Pth-mé. 
The uraeus in front has lost its head. The object fitted into the staff by means of a 
peg which is in one piece with the object, like that at the base of the vase. Ht. 34 ins. 
(82 cm.). Nash Collection, 1920. Newberry, P.S.B.A., xx1 (1899), 305, Pl. ii. 

3. No. 5683 (Pl. vii, fig. 1). Pestle and mortar, of a hard brown breccia, of the 
colour and appearance of maple-sugar. The pestle is roughly inscribed vertically so wr 
hm ms, with the Ptah omitted by mistake; the mortar is similarly inscribed (but with 
Ptah not omitted), also vertically across the convex nether-side. The pestle is of bulbous 
form, the mortar is simply a heavy saucer with broad rim. The former is 3} ins. (8°8 cm.) 
high, the latter 4} ins. (11-5 cm.) in diameter. This interesting set of objects, belonging 
together, was for many years in the collection of the Société Jersiaise, at St. Helier’s, 
whence they were transferred to the British Museum in 1925. They were published by 
Mr. A. E. P. Weigall in P.S.B.A., xxut (1901), 12, with a line drawing. I republish 
both them and the staff-head (2) here to record their transference to the British 
Museum. 

4. No. 5472 (Pl. vii, fig. 1). Model knife, of ordinary limestone (dabsh), blackened. 
On one side very roughly inscribed sm wr hm Pth-ms. The handle is broken off, 
Lth. 4 ins. (10:2 em.). Old Collection; unknown provenance. 

5. No, 2939 (PI. vil, fig. 3). Scarab, of white jasper(?), set in a plain gold ring of 


round section. Anastasi Collection, 1839. Mentioned, but not illustrated, by Newberry, 
ibid. 
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Objects of Ptahmase. 


Pestle and mortar of breccia and model knife of limestone. scale c. 2, 


Alabaster vase. Seale ¢. 2. 
Scarab of white jasper (2) set in gold ring. Scale v2, 
Alabaster head of a ritual staff. Seale ¢. 


Plate VII. 
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Newberry mentions other objects of Ptahmase elsewhere!, viz. his statue and stela 
at Florence, his fine scribe’s palette of basalt in the Louvre, and his kohl-pot and 
kohl-stick at Leyden. Dr. van Wijngaarden tells me that among other objects with his 
name at Leyden are five vases of alabaster and two cubit-measures of stone; I find 


three of the vases figured by Leemans, Monuments égyptiens...a Leide, 11 (1846), Pls. lx, 
lxi, Nos. 299, 305, 309. 


1 Other objects are mentioned by Petrie, Hist. Ly., u, 200. Leyden possesses the upper part of a 
gilt stela of Ptahmase and his brother (?) Meriptah; Boeser, Besehretbuny, VR. U1, 209, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. Xviz. 
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MOSCOW MATHEMATICAL PAPYRUS, No. 14 
By W. R. THOMAS 


In their article Four Geometrical Problems from the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus 
published in this Journal, xv (1929), 167-185, Gunn and Peet, in their attempt to re- 
construct the process by which Egyptian mathematicians (Moscow Papyrus, 14) obtained 


the formula : (+ ab + 6?) for the volume of a truncated pyramid, start with the frustum 
2 


as an entity which, without retracing the process of truncation by completing the missing 
part, they dissect into various geometrical components that regrouped yield the result 


_ py 
ey b)*h 


5 . This they transform into 3ab + (a—6)*; is and finally, by a further 


process of geometrical regrouping, reach the desired (a? + ab + 6?) a It will probably be 


admitted that the whole process is ingenious but not convincing. . 

In this Journal, xvi, 245. Vogel points out that Heron in Metrica, 1, 7, enounced the 
general method of determining the volume of a truncated solid as the difference of two 
complete solids, and this seems to be a natural process. Vogel does not carry his explana- 
tion further, but proceeds (p. 249) to the alternative suggestion that the formula for the 
: ; + ab +B 
truncated pyramid should be written ao 3 e 
taken as the average of three areal approximations. 

Tt seems however that his earlier suggestion is capable of further development, and that 
the mysterious a?+ab +6? may have been reached by various arithmetical manifestations of 


-h, and that the former factor should be 


.. &- 68 F 2 Deon 8 
the truth that it is -—- bh? and that indeed, if a and b are any two consecutive integers, 
a —_— 


w+ab+=a—63. The following is an attempt to reconstruct such a mental process. 

A truncated pyramid was a familiar sight to the mathematician when the Pyramids 
were being built, and the question of the amount of material and labour (as well as time) 
required to complete the task must often have engaged his attention. He knew, or 
discovered from a mud model, that he was half-way up when his base edge had shrunk to 
half its original size, and it is at this stage (with edges + and 2) that the truncated pyramid 
is presented in the Moscow papyrus. Suppose that he took a pyramid of mud on a square 
base, cut the top off half-way down, and compared it with the original. The larger pyramid 
is twice as long. twice as broad, and twice as high, as the smaller one: it is therefore 
2x2» 2 times its content or volume. The Kgyptian must often have noticed that any 
change in the length, breadth, or height of a surface or solid produces a directly propor- 
tional change in the area or volume. Thus he could conclude that one pyramid was eight 
times the other even without the formula 1B-A (although his knowledge of this formula is 
suruested by lis use of the factor : 
being 8 and 1, the truncated part is 7. This number has at all times attracted attention, 


in the problem under consideration), The pyramids 
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and its most striking property, especially to the Egyptian with his process of multiplica- 
tion by continued doubling, is that it equals 14+ 2 +441. 

His next step was to attach to the figure some convenient linear dimensions, and the 
drawing in the papyrus shows that he decided on a pyramid of a semi-vertical angle 
cot! 6, 7.e., he made his height three times his base edge. He thus obtained unit volume 
as well as unit base, and showed per accidens his knowledge of 1 B-h. 

The thought-diagram can now be built wp and carried on ad ib. 


Heights Tulumes 


Each successive frustum 3 





It is probable that the thought-process passed from BDEC to DHKE, by the usual 
doubling method: indeed the latter frustum is precisely that given in the papyrus, the 
dimensions being those best suited for mnemonic generalization (on Gunn and Peet’s 
principle of utmost simplicity without the ambiguity inseparable from the number unity). 
It is possible that at this point the investigator made his happy guess of a2+ab+02. He 
may indeed have spent some time over the confusing thought that 56 =7 x 8=(14+244)8, 
before he realized, as the papyrus shows he did, that 56 also 


= (£48416) x2=(2742-444°)8. 
With regard to the generality of the result two questions arise: (i) did the enquirer 
limit himself to frusta with one edge double the other, (ii) did he confine himself to faces 


of slope tan-! 6? To both questions negative answers can be returned. (i) If he had worked 
merely by bisection or duplication, he would not have broken up his initial 7 into (14244), 


: . h eh, wi 
but would have remained content with some such formula as 7 ws, which is true of 


1 Tndeed in Rhind, 79, he seems to know that 147-4724734+7!= 0 1 

iS 

coincidence : the essential is that he knew the simpler fact that, for valnes of # upto 5, 1424224... to 
n terms =2"— 1, 


. Ifere the number 7 is a mere 


“1 
‘ 
a4) 
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course for the series of frusta BDEC, DHKE, etc., but is negatived by the other frusta 
in the diagram. (ii) A slope of tan-6 is of little practical use: the Old Kingdom pyramids 
vary from 43 to 55. Once the correct formula was obtained it could easily be extended, 
in the first instance to fundamental cases such as frusta of slope 45°: 


Height Volume 





288 — 36 = 252 = (122+ 12-646%)2, 





12 


The argument for the reconstruction here attempted may now be briefly summed up. 
The Egyptian, according to the two papyri, had explored nearly the whole field of men- 
suration, and had arrived in every case at correct results of general application. The 
whole system of deductive mathematical “analysis,” as the word is understood to-day, 
appears to have been outside his ken, both in its geometrical and its algebraical form: at 
all events there is no indication of such a method in the papyri, and we must still be 
content to assign its discovery to the Greeks and the Arabs. There remains only, according 
to logicians, the inductive method of trial, hypothesis, falsification, and verification, used 
alike by the modern scientist and prehistoric man. This inductive method, as applied 
above to the truncated pyramid, requires a knowledge of the Theory of Numbers which is 
abundantly illustrated in the Rhind papyrus, especially in the section which deals with the 
expression of fractions as aliquot parts. 

It may be added that the compilers of the two papyri, as well as the subsequent 
scribes, show little knowledge of the mind of the original investigator. It is possible that, 
ike many writers of European arithmetic text-books two centuries back, they were ignorant 
alike of the reasons for the rules laid down and of the methods by which they had been 
obtained. The concluding sentence in the Moscow problem (“you will find it right’) may 
however indicate that the writer knew his rule to be of universal application. 


REED-FLOATS IN MODERN EGYPT 
By G. D. HORNBLOWER 


The survival to our days of the reed-float has been demonstrated by Professor 
Breasted for Nubia and by Mr. Milne’s photograph for the Bahr Yisef in Middle Egypt 
(Journal, tv, 174-6 and 255), but its use on the Nile about Cairo in the middle of 
last century has been hardly noticed. Evidence for it is seen in an illustration of Nile 
boats forming the subject of Pl. 65 of the description of Modern Egypt published in 
serial parts by Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1877, in the series L’Univers ; histoire et description 
de tous les peuples. A line-drawing of the relevant portion of that plate, for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Miss M. F. Broome, is here reproduced. It shows a nearly 











naked man astride a bundle of reeds, legs dangling in the water, paddling himself along, 
with his clothes piled up behind him on the float. The bundle of reeds is single, not 
double as in the cases previously recorded, including the ancient Egyptian one which 
necessitated the use of the dual form shnwi!. 

We need not conclude from the plate that the float survived as late as the date of 
publication of the book, for the plate is some thirty years earlier. The book is generally 
known as Marcel’s and is composed of three parts, of which he wrote only the first, on 
Egypt under Islam till the French occupation, while the two others treat respectively 
of that occupation and of the reign of Mohammed Ali, founder of the present dynasty. 
The last part is dated to 1847 by a passage in the text, and the map of Cairo is dated 


‘In the Pyr. Texts, Spell 308, par. 464, the gods of the four cardinal points are invoked to provide the 
king with the four shn that had been given to Osiris that he might sail to paradise (£52); it would seem 
that in this case the boat supplied was composed of four bundles of reeds 


» Vsafer conveyance than those 
recorded by Professor Breasted. 


b+ G. D. HORNBLOWER 


1845, though it is only a reproduction of the map drawn up by the savants of Napoleon’s 
expedition and cannot be correct since the Nile at this point changed its course very 
rapidly during the nineteenth century. The plates themselves, engraved on copper, 
display personages and costumes of the time of Mohammed Ali, and we may conclude 
that this form of boat was observed on the Nile about the year 1845, 

It is perhaps worth recording that, frequently as I used to ride by the Bahr Yisef 
or ferried across it, not seldom by Behnesah, I never saw, or even heard of these 
fishermen’s floats: their fishing may have been seasonal, but in any case this provides 
another material warning against the acceptance of “negative evidence.” 


©r 
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THE STELE OF THETHI, BRIT. MUS. No. 614 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN 
With Plate viii. 


This important stele was first published by Mr. G. C. Pier in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, xx1, 1905, 159 ff. As it was in the hands of a dealer 
at the time when Mr. Pier came across it, he was only able to make a hasty copy of it, and 
the text accordingly was in places uncertain. Along with Mr. Pier’s article was published 
one by Professor Breasted, entitled New Light on the History of the Eleventh Dynasty, 
163 ff., and containing a translation of Thethi’s biography. This translation Professor 
Breasted republished in his Ancient Records of Egypt, §§ 423 B-G. Since that date the 
stele, which was acquired by the British Museum and now bears the registration 
number 614, has been published by Mr. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff in Hieroglyphic Texts from 
Egyptian Stelae &c., in the British Museum, t (1911), Pls. 49f., and by Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge in Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum (1914), Pl. viii. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s version of the inscriptions, though not altogether satisfactory, 
shows some improvement on the hasty, yet in view of the circumstances in which it was 
made, admirable copy of Mr. Pier. Finally, Sir EH. A. Wallis Budge’s splendid photo- 
graphic plate completely established the text, except in one or two places where the 
signs have been damaged. These few remaining obscurities have been removed by a careful 
examination of the original. 

As no translation of Thethi’s biography has appeared since that of Professor Breasted, 
I venture to offer to readers of this Journal a rendering by myself both of the biography 
and of the other inscriptions. This is the fruit of lengthy discussions with pupils at 
Oxford with whom I have often read these texts. I have also had the great advantage of 
discussing certain obscure points with Professor A. H. Gardiner. 

By the courtesy of the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum I am able to reproduce here the photograph from which Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s 
plate was made, Pl. viii. 

The stele, which was found, according to Pier, op. cit., p. 159, at Dira’ Abu ’n-Naga, 
according to Budge, op. cit., p. 9, at Kurnah, and according to Scott-Moncrieff, op. cit., 
at Karnak}, is of fine white limestone and measures five fect in height and three feet 
seven inches in width. It shows no traces of having been painted. It dates from the 
earlier part of the Eleventh Dynasty, having been executed in the reign of Intef II, the 
second monarch of that line?. 

The upper portion of the stele is occupied by fourteen horizontal lines of text in sunk 
relief—the biographical inscription. Most of the lower portion is given up to a scene 


1 Mr. H. E. Winlock has good grounds for believing that it came froin the Intef cemetery which lies in 
the plains north and east of the mouth of the Valley of the Kings, lier, Journ, Semitic Lany., XXX 
(1915), 14 and 17, note 1. 


* See J. Polotsky, Zu den Inschriften der 11. Dynastic in Sethe, Untersuchungen, Xt, 9. 
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depicting Thethi, accompanied by two attendants, standing before a great array of 
funerary offerings. The scene together with the explanatory legends—but not the names 
and titles of Thethi and his two followers, which are in sunk relief—is in low relief of 
admirable quality, indeed of a quality almost comparable with that of the reliefs on the 
sarcophagus of Princess Kawit, which dates from the latter half of the dynasty. The 
remaining space in the lower portion, the right side, is filled with five lines of text in 
sunk relief. The signs both in this and in the biographical text are well cut but some 
times unusually formed. These peculiarities will be duly pointed out in the notes. 


TRANSLATION, 
Lines 1-14, horizontal. 


(1) Horus, Long-Living, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son-of-Ré-Intef, Who created 
Beauty—may he live like Rée for ever! His true servant? of his affection, advanced of 
place in his lord's house, an exceeding wise magistrate, that knoweth his lord’s will, that 
followeth him in all his goings, that alone is the heart (2) of his Majesty® in very truth, the 
foremost of the great ones of the palace, that presideth over’ the precious things in the 
inaccessible place which his lord hid from the great ones’, that diverteth the heart of Horus 
with what he wisheth’, in the confidence of his lord, his beloved, the superintendent of the 
precious things that are in (3) the inaccessible place which his lord loveth, superintendent of 
precious things, liegeman® of the King, the honoured one, Thethi™, saith": I was one beloved 
of his lord, praised of him all day and every day. I spent a long period of years” under 
the Majesty of my lord, Horus, Long-Living, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, (4) Son-of- 
Ree-Intef, when this land was under his supervision southward to Elephantine'4, ending at 
This’? of the Thinite nome, the while I wus his body-servant, his legeman in very truth. He 
made me great, he advanced my station, he took me into (5) his confidence’ in his palace of 
privacy", precious things being in my charge under my seal'8, even the choicest of every good 
thing that was ever being brought to the Majesty of my lord from Upper Egypt and from 
Lower Egypt, consisting of every thing that giveth pleasure, and of the produce of this 
entire land, because of the fear of him throughout (6) this land™, and that was ever being 
brought to the Majesty of my lord by the hand of the chieftains that rule over?! the Red Land, 
because of the fear of him throughout the hill-countries. Now he entrusted these things to me 
having ascertained how very diligent I was®2, and I made report thereon unto him. Never 
was there any shortcoming (7) therein®® worthy of punishment, inasmuch as I was prudent. 
I was indeed one who is truly in his lord’s confidence, an exceeding wise magistrate, of quiet 
disposition*4 in his lord’s house, bending the arm?> amid the great ones. I used not to strain 
after (8) evil?® on account of which men are hated??. I am one that loveth good and hateth 
evil?®, a character that is loved in his lord’s house, one that used to execute every duty accord- 
ing to*® the will of my master. Now as for any business to which he ordered me to attend®®, 
(9) such as directing®! a matter for a petitioner, attending to the plea of one in need*, I used 
to do it aright. I used not to transgress the instruction®® that he enjoined upon me, I used 
not to put one thing in the place of another. I was not blustering** in proportion to (10) my 
wealth®, I did not take anything wrongfully® in order to transact any business. Now as for 
every royal apartment which the Majesty of my lord committed unto me and for which he 
caused me to carry out @ commission, even whatsoever his soul desired, I did it for him? ; 
I completed all that was laid down with regard to them8. Never (11) was there any short- 
coming therein, inasmuch as I was prudent. 1 fashioned a mbh3-barge for the City, a 
shyt-boat for accompanying my lord when reckoning was made®® with the great ones, any 


Plate VIII. 
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oceusion of convoying or despatching. So I was wealthy, I was great, for I furnished 
myself (12) with mine own property, which the Mujesty of my lord gave unto me, inasmuch 
as he loved me alway,—Horus, Long-Lived, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son-of- 
Ree-Intef, may he live like Ree for ever!—until he went in peace unto his Horizon. Now 
when his son succeeded in his room", (13) Har-nukht-neb-tep-nofer, King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Son-of-Ré¢-Intef, who created Beauty,—may he live like Rée for ever!—I 
followed him to all his® goodly places of diversion. Never did he in any wise reproach me*®, 
tnusmuch as I was prudent. He assigned unto me every function (14) thut was mine in 
the time of his father, continuing wt** under his Majesty. There was no shortcoming therein. 
I passed all my times upon earth as liegeman of the King attached to his person. I was 
wealthy, I was great under his Majesty. I was one who made his reputation, whom his 
lord praised all day and every day. 


Lines 15-19, vertical. 


(15) May the King be gracious and grant (and) Osiris Khentamenthes in all his places 
a coming-forth-unto-the-voice, to wit a thousand of bread and beer, a thousand of bulls and 
birds **, a thousand of alabasters*® and clothing, a thousand of every good and pure thing, 
when the meal has been laid**; the requirements of the offering-table*®, (16) the victuals of the 
lord of Abydos, the pure bread of the house of Menthu®, libations, food, victuals, that whereof 
the spirits ever desire to eat®!, unto the superintendent of precious things, Kiegeman of the 
King, the honoured one, Thethi ; (17) and that he traverse the firmament, cross the sky™, 
draw nigh unto the Great God, and lund® in peace at the beauteous West; that the Desert 
open for him her arm (sic), and the West hold out to him her hands; that he attain (18) unto 
the Conclave of God, that “welcome” be said unto him by the great ones of Abydos, hands be 
held out to him in the N&mt-boat upon the pathways of the West, and he go happily, in 
peace, unto the Horizon, (19) to where Osiris is, and open the paths that he willeth unto the 
portals that are in the High Land** ; that They-who-are-tn-Abundance may give to him their{...] 
upon the waste place*; and that food be given, his ka being with him,—the honoured one, 
Thlethi], 


Nores. 


1. Polotsky, op. cit., 11, quotes many examples of this peculiar form of the sign |}. 

2. Polotsky, 10, points out that the sign 0: on these Eleventh Dynasty stelae 
always lacks the breast-feather; he also draws attention to the unusual shape of the 
sign here and in line 4. 

3. See Gardiner, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxxiv, 261, note 14. 

4. See Polotsky, 35, who quotes Cairo 20543, 16, a reference which definitely fixes 
the meaning ¢7 » 7b-f. Cf. Copt. nebent, paitont, 

5. An examination of the original showed that the damaged sign preceding the 
stroke : is |. For the construction we ibhm-f see inwk we kz n Mntw, I was the only one 
that was (i.e., that could be named) Bull of Menthu, Piehl, Inscriptions hiéroglyphiques, 1, 
Pl.i, 1.3, =Sethe, Aegyptische Lesestiicke, 81,19; inwk we nht n t? pn, I was the only one that 
was the hero of this land, Piehl, ibid., 1. 7, Sethe, op. cit., 82, 5; cf. also we pw mnh n 
smnh, sw, He was uniquely useful to him who made him useful, Newberry, Rekhmara, 
PL. vil, 2; énwk sn-nw kn m pr nswt, I was second (beside the King) as a man of valour 
in the palace, Ransom, The Stela of Menthuweser, 5. 

6. Clearly the nisbe-form of nty is to be understood here. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xvi, 8 
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7. This passage has been completely misunderstood by Breasted, who translates: 
in charge of the seal in the pricy office, one whom his lord trusted more than the grandees. 

8. See Gardiner, Bg. Grumm., § 389, 3. 

y, As the writing =~ shows, the title must be read hry-tp nswt and translated 
subordinate ov liegeman (lit. who is under the head) of the King, and not first under the 
King as e.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, tv, 3. 

10. The name is written — ; in lines 3 and 16 and above the list of oils, but =" in 
front of his portrait figure and above the food offermgs. The name is recorded as 
oveurring four times in Old, and nine times in Middle Kingdom inscriptions by Lieblein 
in his Vamenworferbuch. In all examples save one of the Middle Kingdom, when it is 
written —~ 8, the writing is =|. 

11. In view of the example quoted by Polotsky, op. cit., 56, of tw NN. dd, dd is 
possibly to be regarded as being Old Perfect 3rd pers. sing.1, rather than an imperf. 
act. partic., for which see Gardiner, Hg. Gramm., § 150, 1; Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the 
Dead, 13. 

12. Polotsky, 12. points out that the combination & is found as a determinative of 
a number of words denoting time (of which he gives a list with references) from the 
beginning of the Eleventh Dynasty to the reign of Amenemmes II. He also notes, 
op. cit., 22, that the cliché, I spent a long period of years under King NN., is a favourite 
one in Eleventh Dynasty inscriptions. 

13. See Gardiner, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxxiv, 261, n. 14. 

ld. “2°, tentatively read Thes by Breasted, was recognized by Scott-Moncrieff, op. cit., 
16, as a writing of :bw, Elephantine, in view of the fuller spelling {_J"5' in Cairo 20543, 10. 
Polotsky, 15, cites another example of |_|’, Cairo 20512, ce, and another of “= » Lutz, 
University of California Steles, 66, 9. 

15. For huit-r....pht-r see Gardiner, Lg. Gramm., § 179. 

16. Lit. put me in the place of his will. Gardiner, op. cit., 138, translates put me in 
u position of his fuvour. I prefer the rendering given here, for the meaning of hrt-ib is 
will,” “desires,” “mind,” e.g., the example above in line 1; Sinuhe, B 125; Urkunden, 
iv. 363, 15. 

17. The “palace of privacy” (or solitude”) must have been some apartment in 
which the King discussed matters of a particularly confidential nature with some single, 
trusted individual. Note the unusual form of the sign ¢h %. 

18. Note the peculiar form of the sign 2. 

19. sSr nb n shmh ib, lit. “everything of diverting the heart.” This form of the 
sign = is common in inscriptions of the earlier portion of the Eleventh Dynasty (Intef I 
to Mentuhotep III): Polotsky, op. cit., 13; Gardiner, Bull. de UInst., Xxx, 170. 

20. Cf. Cairo 20512, 4. 

21. “That rule over” rather than “who are upon”; so Gardiner, Kg. Gramm., § 139. 

22. Lit. that my activity was excellent. 

23. So rightly Gardiner, op. cit., § 456, and Polotsky, 24. The latter points out 
that Gunn's (Syntur, 95) rendering Nothing has ever come against me, i.c., I have never been 
in fault, is impossible in view of the variant example in |. 14, where 7m-s occurs instead 
of tm. 

2t. Or “unassuming,” lit. “cool of temperature”; cf. 43 srf “ blustering, 
“arrogant,” lit. “high of temperature” in |. 9. 


29 


or perhaps 


UCfaleo ALA MT sud,” Gardiner, Ly. Grom. § 312. 
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25. Perhaps rather “folding the arm(s).” See my remarks on ruyt him m behf 
(Shipwrecked Sailor, 86-88) in Journal, xv1, 70. 

26. See Gardiner, op. cit., § 511, 3. 

27. Op. cit., §369, 3; §361, p. 279 with n. 19. 

28. Op. cit., § 197. 

29. So Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 11, 192. 

30. That the noun chew means “service,” “attendance” was pointed out some 
years ago by Dr. Gardiner in his Notes on the Slory of Sinuhe, 110. That che hr means 
to “attend to” (cf. our “wait upon”) has apparently escaped the notice of scholars. 
That such is the meaning of the words this and the following passages conclusively show: 

(1) Lo, [ have endowed thee with land... mrwt ir-k ni iht ib-k sh Bo coke Aw 
in order that thou mayest perform the liturgy for me. thine heart being serviceable, and 
mayest attend to all my property, Siu, 1, 271. 

(2) dm Sm(w) b3-2 b-Fs— yw = |) Let not my soul depart, let him attend to it for 
me, Lebensmiide, 7. 

(3) 8 J yh? 4.57 One to whose burial a survivor attended, op. Cit. 
42-43, 

(t) [am a king who speaks and executes... a Hi Li es BI t 5 Who 
thinks of those with a claim (upon him), who attends to (i.e., has regard to) mercy, 
Berlin, 1157, 7-8. 

Note, however, that in Menthuweser, 12. BYR) F oi =t means I was not 
indulgent to presumption, lit. I was not waiting (or hecping still) as to face. 

31. Or perhaps rather “setting straight.” The ordinary meanings of mse used 
transitively seem to be (1) “direct,” “guide,” “lead,” e.g., [khernofret, 19; Uni, 21 and 
27 {.; Urkunden, v1, 11, 11; ef. eo A YB! “the van (of an army),” Urkunden, 
Iv, 655, 8; (2) “send,” “despatch” (on a voyage). e.g., mt him n nr pn sdiwty...r biz pn, 
The majesty of this god despatched the treasurer of the god..... to this Sinai, Gardiner-Peet, 
Sinai, 90, 1 £.; (3) “throw out” a rope from the ship, Sethe, Sitcungsber. Berl. Akad., 1928, 
279. 

32. See note 30. MWdw here and in Sethe, Hinselzung des Veziers, 11 = Newberry, 
Rekhmara, Pls. ix and x, 16,is used with the same meaning as mdt in Peasant, B1, 23+, 
a.e., “plea.” 

33. See Polotsky, 42. 

dt. See note 2. 

35. Lit. In proportion as I was rich; sec Gardiner. Eg. Gramm., § 169, 6. 

36. It is fairly clear in the photograph, but obvious in the original, that the signs “— 
after =a \\ are a correction. 2a 3 r tr Fmt nbt is, would suggest, a mistake for x 
7 rt Smt nbt, m iw(y)t, meaning “wrongfully” ; ef. m nf, Admonitions, 5, 12: 11,5; 13,5; 
Rekhmara, 10, 18; Shipwrecked Sailor, 149: Urkunden, vt, 7, 22. 

37. This passage has been translated by Gardiner, A.Z., xiv, 127. I merely differ 
from him in my rendering of the verb wd, for which sce Wo. d. acg. Spr., 1, 395, Bru. 

38. Sm here, as so often, means “procedure,” “ guiding principle.” 

39. I.e., when what they and their tenants had to pay in taxes was determined. 
On the other hand ¢p m-t means to “claim from” a person, ¢.g., tr tp-t n3 nv debt m-¢-tn 
in haty-¢ imy-hiwf, if the charcoal is claimed from you by any governor in his time, 
Siut, 1, 294 f.; see also Menthuweser, 7 f. 

40. CE. Sinuhke, B36. For the character and probable location of the tomb of 
Intef I, see Winlock, Amer. Journ, Semit. Lang., xxxtr, 20 ff., and fig. 1. 
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41. Lit. went down into his place. 

42. The sign under: 11 is -- without horns, like the lower of the two ~~-signs early 
in line 14. The tail is lost in a crack that has been filled with plaster in modern times. 

15. For the meaning of ts m see Gardiner, Sinuhe, pp. 57, 159. 

44, A careful examination of the original convinced me that * ipa Ae © li, ete. 
is to he read. The sign after sd is clearly a damaged |. I had thought that | might 
be read instead of |, as in]. 10, towards end, but a final examination of the original 
showed that the remaining portion of the | in 1. 14 is larger than the corresponding part 
of the _ in 1. 10. I do not think that there is quite enough space available for the 
reading ; ©. 

Continuing tt, lit. causing it to proceed (i.e., Intef II retained Thethi in the positions 
he had held in the akan reign), must surely be the meaning of hr sd3-s. 

45. To the examples of this expression quoted by Polotsky, 30, add <>|l—=> fA 2 
oS exes am Fe pn, I filled a term of office which wade my reputation in this Upper 


Byypt. Uni, 36 £.5 drm-(?) him mrt rmtt Syl ih, #8 Ehsan | ee But I did what 
praple seul like in the knowledge of the magistrates, in service which made my reputation. 
Brit. Mus. Stelae, 1, 54, bottom. 

46. The bird-sign ~~ is turned in the opposite direction to the rest of the signs, 
a common feature, so Polotsky, 10, points out, in texts of this period. 

47. For the unusual form of the e-sign (sé), here used for 5 (ss), see note 19. 

48. Cf. Way he grant a coming-forth-unto-the-voice....what is presented upon the 
ground and upon the great offering-table him! iht n ht-ntr when the meal has been spread 
for the temple, Sethe, deg. Lesestiiche, 73, 16; see also Piehl, Inser. hiérogl., 1, 82 A. For 
this rendering of hm see Sethe, Erlduterungen zu den aegyptischen Lesestiicken, 110. 

49. See Engelbach-Gunn, Harageh, 21, n. 1. 

50. For other examples of this and the preceding phrase see Lange, Sitzungsber. Berl. 
Ahad., 1914, 996 £., 999; Polotsky, 61. 

51. See Polotsky, bid. 

52. The determ. == of hrt “road” has been wrongly substituted for the correct =. 

53. For two other examples of sms-tz determined by ~ see Polotsky, 15. An 
examination of the original shows that the determinative here, as in the Moscow stele, 
is > and not — as Polotsky thought. 

54. See Ember, 4.Z., ut, 120, no. 99. 

5d. See Gardiner, Sinuhe, p. 30. 


THE RELIEF AND THE ACCOMPANYING LEGENDS. 


Thethi is designated: The superintendent of precious things, the honoured one, Theth(i), 
the one attendant: His treasurer of his affection, Megegi?, and the other: His henchman, 
Theru?, 

Above eight (there ought only to be seven) jars of unguent labelled festival perfume, 


YTB is passive sduef as sd in Pup, Weste., 10, 11-12 (sce Gardiner, .1.2., EXv1, 71); 0 also wh, 
op of, 9, TI-13. which is not, as 1 pues in Jovracl, XVI, 65, perf. puss, partic. 


> The stele of the henchman 5 BL OOYs dating from the reign of Intef EI, and so possibly the Megesi of 
one Stelesis in the Metropolitan “Museum of Art, New York (see Polotsky, p. vi), The name, written 


er qo also ocenrs in Lieblein, op. eff, 174%. 


What ts possibly the saue mune written wea 1s found on a Middle Kingdoin stele at Leyden 
see Paeiienms, op ert ADD. 
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hknw, oil of cedar1, nhnm, twst, forehead unguent® of cedar and of the Thnw, is written: 
Opening the unguent in the presence of the ka of Thethi?. This action is perhaps expressed 
by the sculptor having represented five of the eight jars as opened and three as still tied 
up and sealed. Below each jar is a kneeling figure presenting a \7-shaped basket. Such a 
kneeling figure, usually carrying a basket as here, but in certain cases holding some 
other object connected with the funerary liturgy, is the regular accompaniment of each 
entry in the more elaborately drawn-up versions of the so-called List of Offerings?. 

The following legend refers probably not only to the offerings just beneath it, which 
are evidently supposed to be lying on the ground , but also to the six jars of drink on 
a low table, the duck on the brazier, the burning incense, the basket®, or bowl, with a 
cover, and the table of offerings with the slices of bread? laid upon it and with the two 
ewers beneath it: 


May the voice come forth for him, and may there be given unto him the requirements 
(== J; <=) of the offering table (fully) furnished, at the festival of the month, at the festival 
of the half-month, and at all festivals, for the ka of the King’s liegeman, who is in his 
lord’s confidence, Thethi. 

In front of the brazier with the duck kneels a man named Ankhi holding a pottery 
censer®, the flame rising from which he is feeding with a pastille of incense. The legend 
below him describes his action as applying the hand to the great censer (?)® for the ka of 
the honoured one, Thethi. 

Nothing need be said here about the historical importance of the biography of 
Thethi; that has been adequately discussed by Breasted!° and Scott-Moncrieff, the 
latter, as already stated in note 14 on p. 58, having rightly read [= as sbw, Elephantine. 

On the other hand a most interesting point overlooked by Breasted (see p. 58, n. 7) 
and, to the best of my knowledge, not hitherto commented upon in writing by any 
scholar, is that Intef I possessed a secret treasure-chamber which he ‘‘hid from the 
great ones,” and of which Thethi was the keeper. 

Secret strong rooms like the crypts at Denderah, or less inaccessible treasure- 
chambers like those at Medinet Habu, were doubtless a feature of all Egyptian temples. 
However, so far as I know, the biography of Thethi is the only existing ancient 
Egyptian document that makes any mention of the secret treasury of a king. Thethi’s 
statement promptly calls to our minds Herodotus’ story of the secret treasury of 
Rhampsinitus; but to suggest that that story preserves a tradition about an obscure 
monarch of the Eleventh Dynasty, or that there could be any connexion between 
S3-Re-Int-f and Rhampsinitus, is to exceed the bounds of probability. 

' See Gardiner, Adnounitions, 33. 2 See Blackman, Journe/, v1, 58 ff. 

* Tt will be observed that Thethi is represented as abont to dip the tip of his fingers in an open jar of 
ungnent. 

* Newberry, Bent Husun, u, Ploxv; Blackman, Rock Tous of Medcr, ut, PIL xxif. and xxv; 
Naville, Temple of Deir el-Buhuri, Pls. exiif.; Mariette, Ad ydos, 1, PL 33; Dntimichen, Grehpalust des 
Petuamenup, I, Pls. vi tt 

> For oblations laid on the ground as well as upon the ottering-table itself sce the passage quoted 
above, p. 60, n. 485 also Pichl, Liser. Aecrogl, 1 laxsii, At Lange, Séwnaster, Berl, tead., W14, 999. 

8 See Jéquier, Frises d objets des sarcophayes du Moyen Empire, 292. 

* See Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 11, 33, n. 5. “Cf. déquier, op. ect., 321, tig. $26, 





2 (a is alinost certainly the reading, and the word inst be identical with iReu, which according 
to WO. d. vey. Spr. IV, 333, means “lamp” and occurs only i Late Egyptian. That in Late Egyptian sévt . 
should primarily mean “lamp” is of no consequence, for the pottery vessel depicted here could apparently 
be employed for both ihunination and fumigation. On this see N. de Garis Davies, Fournal, x, 9 €f. 
accent Records, 1, § 423. 
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A NOTE ON EGYPTIAN LAW-COURTS 


By I. LOURIE 


¢ 


Among the many terms signifying “court” in Egyptian texts of the New Kingdom 
is the term —_ BS) 8, knb-t Sdmiw. For a long time this term was misunderstood. 
Tt will be sufficient to point out that even such an authority on Egyptian law as 
W. Spiegelberg at one time translated it incorrectly!. It was only several years later 
that he gave the correct rendering of it in a special article devoted to this term. Here 
he established that sdmiw was a partic. imperf. active, and that the complete expression 
should be translated as “the court of hearers,” and pointed out that the addition of 
sdmiw to the term hnb-t indicates the high position of the members of the court?. 

(Quite recently J. Cerny has put forward a fresh point of view regarding knb-t sdmiw. 
He considers that it is “probablement une institution devant laquelle on ne faisait que 
porter plainte et qui faisait des enquétes3,” 

8. Gabra, the author of the most recent work to deal with this term, while unable 
to accept Cerny’s point of view in its entirety, nevertheless considers that knb-t sdmiw 
was some kind of local court with powers inferior to those of the knb-t of the town4— 
kub-t nt nut. 

The existence of conflicting opinions on this subject urges us to reconsider it and to 
attempt to clear it up. In the records of legal proceedings which have come down to 
us, Anb-f silmiw appears as a body for dealing with the following cases: disputes con- 
cerning proprietary rights over land®, disputes concerning proprietary rights over graves®, 
and matters relating to temple taxes’. Documentary evidence was received by this 
court’. Some of these cases, e.g., those concerning proprietary rights over land (Inscrip- 
tion of Mes) or matters relating to temple taxes (Pap. Mook), are very important. 
Therefore in spite of the paucity of the documents that have survived we may assert 
that there is no difference in the degree of importance between matters dealt with by 
the knb-t sdiiw and matters dealt with by other courts. The personnel of the Anb-t 
sdmiw also gives no indication that we have here a legal institution higher or lower. Its 
members are: 


Inscription of Mes (8. 7-8): the overseer of the town and vizier, the (overseer?) of 


Y Studien a, Materialivn cuin Reehtsiesen des Pharaonenreiches, 45: dd t3 kubt sdiayw “Es spricht der 
Rat. Tort! and similarly 95-06, 

+ Pew trav, XXXVI, WOE 

Pdaw. Sere, XXVI, 204, CR Boll, Inst. fr. arch. or, Xv, 181, 

© Les consedls le for tionmelres duns T Ryypte pharaonique, 32. 

YA Gardiner, Phe Jnserdption of Mes; A. Erman, Bedtraye cur Kenutuiss des agyptischen CGerichtsrer- 
Hthrn AZ. XVIE TL ff, 

"OAL Erinan, Zed thtenstacke ans d. thebunischen Graberstudt (Sitzungsher, der Preuss. Akad., phil.- 
hist. Classe, 1910, 330 tf, 

TOW. Syiegelbers, 17, xq, 105 18 (Pap. Mook’, 

~ Pap. Guroh te Tand Pap. Gurob om, 2: 1.7. XL, 27 fF 
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the cavalry, the overseer of infantry, the chief of auxiliaries, the royal messengers and 
two scribes. 

Pap. Mook (6-7): the two viziers, two lieutenant-generals (tdnw), a chief...... (hry kz), 
and two standard-bearers. 

Pap. Berl. 3047 (4-7): the chief priest of Amin, two prophets of Amin, a prophet 
of the temple of Mut, a prophet of the temple of Khons, the...... of the temple of Amiin, 
two wtb- and lector-priests of Amin, a web-priest of the temple of Amin, and a scribe 
of accounts of the court of No. 

aa Gurob u, 1: two prophets and three i¢b-priests. 

Pap. Gurob 11, 2: two prophets, two web-priests and a wtrlw of the troops. 

Pap. Moscow 5657, 10-12 (unpublished): three prophets, six w¢b-priests and a chief 

of guards. 


Pap. Berl. 10496, vs. 8-10: two chiefs of workmen, a scribe of the vizier, a workman 
and a lieutenant (édnz). 

It clearly follows from the examples cited that the members of the knb-t sdmiw 
do not come from a single social group; both the vizier and the worker in the 
Necropolis! might be members of it. It depends entirely on the nature of the court 
with which we are dealing, whether it is tne central court, a local court or a temple 
court. And if we compare the personnel of the kub-t sdméw in oe teipeon of Mes 
and in Pap. Mook with that of the court in the capital (j.!. 7 - %) in Pap. 
Abbott®; the personnel of the hib-t sdmiw in Pap. Berl. 10496 with ‘that of the court 
of the Necropolis (% 5. #73, 2.7) of the Cairo Ostracon No. 7%, we find no difference 
between them. 

Thus neither in the importance of the matters dealt with nor in personnel have 
we found any features peculiar to this type of court. Indeed, if we turn to the texts 
which we have been using up to the present we shall find that in some of them the 
court is variously named. 

In Pap. Berl. 10496, vs. 8, it is called : 1.1%), but in vs. 12, where the oath 
administered to the accuser is referred to, the’ sane court is termed merely hub-t. In 
the Inscription of Mes, after the enumeration of the members of the fnb-t sdmiw we 
find (S. 8): “before the court ( (“= ¥$!) of this day.” In Pap. Berl. 3047, £ the court is 
also spoken of as ‘‘the knb-t of this day.” 

All this, as well as the fact that the temple court? also was called knb-t sdmiw, 
shows that no special category of court is indicated by this term. 

Such an interpretation, however, does not explain the meaning of the word sdimiw. 
It becomes fully comprehensible only when we take into consideration the character of 
the knb-t itself. The generally accepted translation which we have given of snb-t, 
“court,” “Gericht,” although agreeing with its use in juridical texts, is not really 
accurate; it involuntarily gives the impression that the fnb-t is an institution similar to 
those which exist at the present day, whose sole concern is legal proceedings. Out of 
this false impression created by an inaccurate translation has sprung the misconception 


1 The usual rendering of the word 173, as “workers” in no way corresponds to the secial position 
vecupied by this group of people. The position of these people can in many respects be compared to that 
vecupied by the guild inaster in Feudal Enrope. Having fonnd no better equivalent for it, I have left the 
old terin. 

2 vit, 2-6. 3 Gabwa, op. eft., 32. 
7 on Berl. Pap. 3047; Pap. Gurob mt, Laud Pap, Gurob u, 2; Pap. Moscow 5657. 
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with regard to the word <dmiw. In actual fact the réle of the knb-¢ was by no means 
confined to judicial functions!. Members of the fnb-¢ acted as courtiers. In Pap, 
Leningrad 11168, ro. 2-3 we read that “they (7.e., members of the fnb-t) went out when 
they had enquired after the health (of Pharaoh) according to their daily custom.” They 
also supervised the collection of taxes and their delivery to the proper quarter 2. 

Thus the function of a cnb-t was considerably wider than that of a law-court?. On 
this account the word must not be translated by “court”; the correct translation will 
be “chamber” or “council.” Probably the Egyptian scribes understood the word knb-t 
in precisely this way and added the expresion sdmiw* to emphasize the fact that the 
chamber in question was not an ordinary “chamber” but was acting as a court. 

On this account only knb-t sdmiw can be translated as “court.” 


1 This had already been remarked on by Spiezelberg, op. evt., 59. 

2 Urkanden de N VIEL Dyn., 1125, 7; 1125, 15; 1126, 14, ete. 

* The function and character of the 4ah-¢T hope to exainine in a special work. 
* For $Zacw with the meaning of “judges” see Reve, trav, XXVIII, 171-173. 


Plate IX. 





Ivory figure of a king from Abydos, B.M. 37996. 


Actual size, 
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AN ARCHAIC STATUETTE FROM ABYDOS 
By S. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plate ix. 


The well-known archaic ivory figure of a king!, B.M. 37996, has recently been cleaned 
and repaired by Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, of the British Museum Laboratory, and the great 
improvement that has resulted in the appearance of the figure demands the publication 
of new photographs and a word of comment (PI. ix). 

The dislocated left shoulder has been replaced; the design of the woven robe can be 
traced over almost its entire surface2, and even round to the inside of the hem in front 
where it falls from the right arm—the design here is a kind of cross-stitch (Fig. 1); and 
ornaments(?) having the appearance of epaulettes are discovered to be superimposed on 
the robe at the shoulders, but rather more to the back than to the front (Fig. 2). These 


>>> 


Fig. 1 





are plain, but the lower edge of the better preserved one (on the left shoulder) looks as 
if it were fringed—though this is perhaps due to the generally fissured condition of the 
ivory; and they were apparently kept in position by a knob or button at the top (Fig. 3). 
Finally the excellent modelling of the figure inside its close-fitting, but thick, woollen 
garment can now be appreciated, and the elderly look of the face vanishes with the sand 
which largely concealed it. 


1 Petrie, Abydos, 1, 24, and Pls. ii, xiii; ef Schaefer-Andrae, Die Kunst des A/ten Orients, 177; Curtius, 
Antihe Nunst, 64. Height 34 ins. (8°8 cms.). 

2 It must of course be compared with the typical woven hangings used as decoration for houses in the 
Old Kingdom. 
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That look was enhanced by the apparently bowed shoulders—an effect which was 
exaggerated by the dislocated shoulder and by the dirt adhering to the back of the 
figure, and which is still slightly exaggerated by the ridge which marks the thick edge 
of the garment along the line of the shoulders. The real explanation of the position of 
the head (no longer stooping, but still a little thrust forward) is to be sought in the 
action expressed by the figure. The stumps which remain show that the legs were set 
well apart, not as in the conventional Egyptian standing figure of later times—that 
type, so far as we can tell from existing material, was not yet evolved in plastic art— 
but rather as ina man striding forward; and the slope of the legs from the thigh to the 
knee, clearly indicated beneath the garment, bears out this interpretation. The head, 
then, is thrown forward as in the stride of a man hastening, or approaching with some 
deliberateness a known objective. 

And now the cope-like effect of the ridge across the shoulders gives the clue to the 
purpose of this striding king, for it recalls the peculiar dress worn by the pharaoh at the 
Sed-festival!, and particularly the figure of a king (of the archaic period) in the same 
attitude as the B.M. ivory on a limestone relief at Cairo, published by Borchardt?. Here, 
as in the Sahurée relief and the ivory, the king wears the heavy, sleeveless cloak, the 
edge of which falls in a straight line from the wrists, where the hands emerge to hold 
the A. and | (not yet {)3. Before cleaning it was impossible to say what exactly was 
the position of the arms of the ivory figure. Now the line of the right fore-arm can be 
clearly seen to cross the body at a higher point than does the left, and the almost 
entirely destroyed hands to have been placed, closely shut as if grasping two small 
objects, the right above the left. That is precisely the position of the hands in each of 
the reliefs quoted+, There can be little doubt that the ivory figure also grasped the 
,". and |—probably made of metal. Again, the white crown of the ivory is matched in 
the Cairo relief (the uracus absent in both cases as is to be expected at this period 5), 
although Sahurée wears the red. So far as one can see the ivory king never had a beard, 
unless that too was of metal. The omission may be excused on account of the material 
of which he is made. There seems reason to believe therefore that we may recognize in 
the Abydos figure the model of a First or Second Dynasty pharaoh, not necessarily aged, 
and certainly not decrepit, striding forward in the act of officiating at his Sed-festival®. 


1 Borchardt, Grabdenkuinl des Sahure, ut, Pl, 45. 

2 ton. Sere, xxvii 43 ff, with Blo. 

* fu Salmré?e the crook is lost, 

h A position distinct from that of the ordinary roval or Osiride figure holding these insignia close to 
the chest. where the lumnds, whether crossed or net, are at an equal heiht from the gromd. 

* Borchardt, in utia, Sere, bid. for the evidence for confining the date of the ivory to the Furst and 
Second Dynasties, see Petrie, of). ctf, 23. 

* On commemorative figures of the king performing rites at various festivals see Matthiew in Journal, 
XVI, 32. 
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NAR-BA-THAI 
By VLADIMIR VIKENTIEV 


I. Nar-Mertha or Nar-Ba-Thai? 


The name of the king who was probably the founder of the Egyptian monarchy is 
usually pronounced Ndr-Mer ; it was generally written by two signs, those of the fish s— 
and the chisel ). The first sign represents a variety of the species Silurus, either 
Heterobranchus longifilis or bidorsalis, as on the palette and the mace-head from Hiera- 
conpolis1, or Clarzas anguillaris Linne, as on the cvlinder-seal from Hieraconpolis2. These 
two varieties seem to have been confused in ancient days and known under the common 
name of “2<= or 2a‘s<= which properly belongs to the second variety (Clarias), the 
karmit. It has been suggested, indeed, that the first element of the king’s name 
represents a Synodonthis Schall*; but I can find in no instance the narrow prickly fins 
and forked tail which are characteristic of that variety and explain (the fins) its name 
ju, “the prickly fish4.”’ The suggested reading whe for the first element of our 
king's name is therefore to be rejected, and we must keep to the reading nfr or ntrw. 

The second sign \! is usually read mr. This reading requires revision. The sign is 
known in many variants (Fig. 1), all representing ay aS 

. . ; P | } 

an asymmetrical chisel more or less simplified and \ ¢ ' 
sometimes looking like /. From these variants ai oe - 
must be distinguished the sign of the wedge \; V V 

1 -called, used either alone or as the U Y 
properly so ; e ; 
blade of the chisel. The wedge | is a stake or a Ried 
pointed stick of length varying from a few inches to several feet, and made of wood, 
bone, ivory or flint. Its technical uses were numerous; it was used as an implement of 
husbandry and handicraft, as a weapon of attack and destruction, as a mooring-pole, etc. 

Even on the most archaic monuments we find no representation of a pointed stick 
used for ploughing, but it is obvious that in the beginning the ground must have been 
tilled with it. It was used likewise for ploughing furrows during the foundation ceremony. 
Later it was attached to a handle, and thus arose the hand-hoe of shape <.. For tech- 
nical reasons the pointed stick was now curved, and, in order to fasten it more firmly to 
the handle, it was attached not only at the end but also in the middle. Thus was 
obtained the implement \. 

A similar development was undergone by the pointed stick used as an instrument of 
handicraft. The simplest chisel was a wedge without any handle, made, according to the 
use for which it was intended, of wood, bone or flint. In the tomb of King Zer was found 


1 Gaillard, Recherches sur les puissons, ete., 57-60; cf. P. Montet, Les potssons employes dius Vécritare 
hiéroglyphique, Bull. Inst. fr. Arch. Or., X3, 44-5. 

? Gaillard, op. ett., 50-6. * Gaillard, op. evt., 67 70; ef Moutet, op. et, 45. 

+ This variety was confounded, too, with C/urtus. Hence the writing =f with the Synodonthis 
as determinative (IVb. d. veg. Spr., 1, 209). 
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a wedge of ivory (Fig. 2) which bears its name’, written simply with the figure of the 
wedge itself |, thus proving the use of the wedge alone without any handle. It shows, 
too, that it was sometimes four-sided. 

The wedge used as a tool was, however, more efficacious when joined to a handle. 
At first, when the wedge was made of bone, ivory or flint, its blunt end was fitted into 
a lateral groove in the lower part of the piece of wood intended for the handle, and 
further secured by a binding of string. The instrument made in this way was the 
characteristic asymmetrical chisel of the beginning of the First Dynasty (Fig. 3). 

With the appearance of the copper blade the form of the tool changed. The blade 
was now forced into the centre of the handle, and the binding became unnecessary. 
From the time of Semerkhet we have a symmetrical form (Fig. 4) differing in no 
essential from those found later? 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


In one case (Tarkhin) the chisel-sign is replaced in the king’s name by a hoe ¥%. 
Both signs have the phonetic value mr. But is it their only common spelling? The 
sign \ has many pronunciations, which can be divided into two groups, one giving its 
name (hnn, “hand-hoe”) and the other its function. We are concerned here only with 
the second group: these are ¢d, sk, kbs, hb, b?. The last deserves our special attention. 

Besides meaning “to break into pieces” or “to make light the ground” the verb 
% 67 also signifies “to lay the foundation,” and this because during the ceremony 
furrows were made in the ground. We find the same verb used as a military term for 
“to destroy” or “to waste” a country‘, or “to demolish” a fortress. This use differs in 
no way from the agricultural, except that it is metaphorical. 

The hoe held by the Scorpion king on the great mace-head from Hieraconpolis® is 
being used to lay a foundation. Its destructive use is seen on a slate palette® where it 
is employed by various totemic animals to demolish fortresses. Its meaning on the 
Palermo Stone is doubtful’. 

We noted above that, on a clay jar from Tarkhan, the sign \ replaces in the name 
of our king the usual sign of the chisel |. How is it to be pronounced here? As we 
have seen, the value mr is far from being its only one, and although it is consecrated by 
tradition we must confess that it is the least suitable for an epithet of a king known to 
have been an indefatigable conqueror and builder. Can we not find another phonetic 


value for \ which would also fit the sign Y with which the second element of the name 
is generally written? 


1 Petrie, Royul Tombs, 11, extra plates, V a, 14. 

= Petrie, Researches iv Sinai, Pl, xlvii. 3 Petrie, Turkhdn, 1, Pl. vi, nN 3. 

E.q., Inscription of Una, 1. 23. ; > Quibell, Aierakonpolis, 1, Pl. xxvic, 4. 
De Morgan, Recherches sur les origines de U Egypte, u, Pl. ii. 

* Pelermo Stour, vecto, lL 4, No. 8; ef. Sethe, Beitruge, 63. 
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May not the required value be 67? This is known to be a possible pronunciation of 
%; let us see if it can also be applied to Y 

The asymmetrical chisel, as we saw above, has a sharp blade and a broad handle. 
The former, which is really a wedge or a pointed stick of small size, is the essential 
element. We know that it was at first used without a handle, and that its use was not 
limited to the crafts. A large stake served in archaic Egypt for military purposes and 
during the foundation ceremony, and thus / often replaces \ in the inscriptions of the 
First Dynasty?. Used not for cutting or piercing, but for striking, we find the stake in 
the hands (sic) of the n¢r-fish which personifies our king upon an ivory cylinder-seal from 
Hieraconpolis? (Fig. 5, p. 74). 

Thus the functions of \ and |) were in many cases identical, and it seems reasonable 
to ascribe to the latter, by analogy with the former, the “function’’-value b. This can 
be corroborated by philological evidence. 

The sign of the wedge or chisel was read in later days as 7b. The reason for this is 
still unknown*. I suggest that we have here a phonetic metathesis and that the original 
value was 67. A similar change happened in the case of the word “leopard” or “panther,” 
anciently pronounced 6; and later #b or #b7. This metathesis must have happened at the 
very beginning of the dynastic period, and therefore we cannot expect to find the archaic 
value 03 phonetically written. As was usual at that time we always find the second 
element in the king’s name written by a single word-sign Y; so too when the chisel 
and the wedge | are to be pronounced mr, either in a royal name (Semerkhet th or in 
a title (I) smr)*. The need of a phonetic complement began to be felt only when the 
spelling bs was changed into #b, whence the writing |/ 

The verb |_| b in the sense of “to break” or “to make light the ground” is, of 
course, unknown, for the stake |) very early ceased to be used as an instrument of 
husbandry, being replaced by the hand-hoe \. We know only the verb 26, “to brand,” 
determined by the sign of fire or by a flint knife ~., an object recalling the point of the 
archaic chisel. The same word iis designates the instrument for branding, made, of 
course, originally of flint. 

Besides being used for breaking, etc., the wedge, either alone or fastened to a handle, 
was employed in the archaic epoch for boring holes, an action expressed by the kindred 
word wb. But with the appearance of metal the wedge ceased to be used for this pur- 
pose, which was accomplished by a special instrument f. 

The root b is not preserved in the name of the pointed stick (stake, blade, etc.), 
used in handicraft, but we find it in a few kindred words. Sticks are made from shrubs, 
and these are called 67-1. The pole used during the foundation ceremony was called n-b;-t, 
a word which seems to be a derivative from the verb 67, “to lay the foundation.” There 
are also many words denoting the result of the action b;, “to destroy,” “to make a hole,” 
such as b3, “bald place,” bz, “serpent hole,” 67b3, “hollow,” ete. 

It thus seems to me that the second element of our royal name, represented either 
by an archaic chisel or by a flint wedge |, is to be read bs, The name usually read 


1 Palermo Stone, recto, 1. 3, No. 10; Petrie, Roywl Tombs, u, Pl. xi, 1. In &.7., u, Pl v, 2 the sign 
certainly means either “foundation” or “destruction” of the fortress (2 Cf Sethe, Untersuchungen, m1, 63. 
The reading proposed by Petrie, “the commander of Zer’s palace” (2.7, 11, 22), is to be rejected for 
palaeographical reasons. 

2 Quibell, Hierukonpolis, 1, Pl. xv, 7. * Gardiner, Ey. Grumin., § 5038, U 23. 

4 Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, Pls. xxxi, 43, xxxii, 6. * Petrie, op. ett, 1, Pl. xxxi, 41. 
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Nar-Mer is therefore rather to be pronounced Nar-Ba. Thanks to a happy chance we 
know that this was not its full form, and that a third element, represented by the sign 
2s ti, is to be added. Thus the full name of the founder of the Egyptian monarchy 
was Nar-Ba-Thai. 

We may regard it as certain that the Horus-name of our king consisted only of the 
first element Nar. The two other elements, Ba and Thai, seem to be personal names or 
epithets, but from no monument do we learn whether they were the n-swt-bit- or nbty- 
names. They may have had a double meaning; in reference to his enemies the king 
was characterized as a “destroyer” (67) and “capturer” (¢72); for his subjects he was 
“founder” (57) and ‘‘male”’ (£37)?. 

So far as we can judge from his monuments, the name of our king consisted usually 
of the single element Ba. As in the case of other archaic kings (Sekhemab, Khasekhemui), 
this is to be found sometimes within the serekh and sometimes without. On several 
sealings we find the sign Y (or \)) repeated many times under the serekh, or rather a row 
of serekhs, as if with the desire of giving it an emphatic sense®. 

When the power of Nar-Ba-Thai was firmly established, and when in times of 
peaceful leisure a taste for speculation arose, it may have become customary in palace 
circles to pronounce the second element as mni; the tendency of the sign q towards 
simplification, and its confusion, especially on sealings, with the sign \, standing for 
mni, “a stake,” would favour the change. In a few cases it seems to be written 
phonetically =". Petrie is quite definite when he says: “The men sign accompanying 
the name Nar on sealings 93, R.T., 1, xiii......suggests, what the position of the name in 
the succession shows, that Nar-mertha was Mena.” I do not, however, consider this 
identification as firmly established, and accept it only as a suggestion. 

The title “ Mena,’ meaning “pilot” (of the state ship)®, if it was applied to our king, 
was too scholastic to enter into general use and to be preserved by popular memory ; it 
passed into the official annals of later kings, who considered themselves his successors. 
The imagination of the common people was certainly much more impressed by the double 
name Ba-Thai, “Destroyer-Capturer.” Such an eminent figure as that of the founder of 
the United Kingdom could not vanish without leaving traces in Egyptian folklore. 
Ba-Thai must surely have place among other legendary heroes, such as Cheops, Sesostris, 
Sekenenré¢ and Petubastis. 

aA priori it is reasonable to look for a story or legend dealing with our king in an 
epoch when there was a revival of interest in the memory of the First Dynasty kings. 
We know from the layers of potsherds at Umm el-Ka‘ab that this happened in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty; during the same period Seti I composed the Abydos list of his 
predecessors headed by Menes. 

Among the tales and legends of that period are two compositions which possibly 
contain popular versions of the career of our king, Papyrus d’Orbiney, with the “Tale of 
the Two Brothers” and the Edinburgh Ostracon with a fragment of a “Hymn to the 
Chariot of Pharaoh.” 

Papyrus d’Orbiney has been fully studied, and practically all its salient features have 
been thoroughly analysed. We now realize its ancient and very primitive basis, as well 


! Petrie, Turkhdéu, 1, Pl. ii, 2 and p. 21. 2 VP. dufra, p. 73. 
> Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, Pl. xiii, 91-2. 
+ Petrie, op. cit, U, Pl. xiii, 93 and pp. 51-2. 5 Petrie, Tarkhda, 1, 21. 


® Erman (.1.2Z., xXx, 46) considers mz, mui to be 3rd masc. sing. pseudo-participle, and translates it : 
“the oue remaining,” <e., “permanent ruler,” a title no less artificial than “ The Pilot.” 
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as the Late Egyptian stratum, cultural and linguistic, which has accumulated over it, and 
the numerous mythological allusions, true and imaginary, which even induced Virey to 
consider it to be a purely mythological story}. 

Of the results of previous research work I here insist on two points only: first, 
Lyenyen and other folklorists have proved that the tale combines several independent 
motifs; secondly, it has a compositional unity obvious, among other things, from the 
regular scheme of its refrains. This has been established by myself? and can be expressed 
by the formula 

baaba-bbbb-baaba-bbbb6b3 
simplified in its turn into the sequence 
M-N-mM-N, 

These two points clearly show that the tale is not a purely popular composition, but 
a collection of several popular subjects worked through and skilfully amalgamated by an 
able scribe, Ennana or another. They admirably prove what Erman has said about 
Egyptian tales in general : “die ja, wie tiberall, auf den Anschauungen der unteren Stande 
beruhen werden, wenn es auch gebildete Leute sind, die sie uns tiberliefert haben*.” 

Although the mythological view of our tale prevails, few scholars have failed to 
recognize in it the presence of an undeniably historical element. Gardiner writes: “The 
story ends with the accession of Bata to the throne of Egypt. It is hardly likely that 
an Egyptian storyteller would thus add a new king to the crowded ranks of the Pharaohs 
without some warrant from legendary history®.” I would go further, and say that the 
hero of our tale is not the imaginary Lybian king Bates, or a legendary king Bytis, or 
the first king of the Second Dynasty, Buzau, as suggested by different scholars, but the 
very founder of the Egyptian monarchy. 

The fundamental historical element in the tale has been rendered almost unintelligible 
by other subjects. Moreover, it came to the compiler in a popular and fantastic version; 
it would therefore be highly imprudent to regard the story of Ba-Ta as a more or less 
true account of the career of King Ba-Thai. We must not forget that as presented to 
us by Ennana it is a real fairy tale, where it is extremely difficult to discern legendary 
history from pure fiction. All I venture to do is to draw attention to a few points in 


the tale which seem to cast a dim light on certain periods of the life of our king, other- 
wise completely unknown. 


II. The hero of Papyrus d’Orbiney and his relation to the n¢7-fish. 


The name 4. 28, Ba-Ta, is known only from Papyrus d’Orbiney and the Edinburgh 
Ostracon. In both cases it shows a late writing®. We have here certainly to deal with 
a popular etymology; and it would not be difficult to suggest words with which this 


1 Virey, Leligiva, 193 sqq. 

2 V. Vikentiev, Shacka o dvuh brutjuh (The Tale of the Two Brothers), with translation, commentaries 
and folkloristic parallels, Moscow, 1917, pp. 13-14. The letters @ aud / denote the two principal refrains 
of the tale: “Now, when the earth became bright and a new day came,” and “Now, when many days 
had passed.” There is a mistake in 12. 7, where is to be replaced by 6. 

3 To be found in the lines: 1. 4 (d), 1. 8 (a), 2.5, 6 (a), 2. 7, 8 (2), 7. 2 (a), 8.8, 9 BS. 9 to 9 1D), 
10. 4 (6), 11. 7, 8 (6), 12. 7 (bY, 13. 6 (u), 14. 9 to 15. 1 (w, 15. 7 (D), 16. 6 (a), 17. 3 (B), 17. 8 (Bi, 18. 2 (6), 
18. 6 (b), 19. 1 (b), 19. 2 (b). 

4 Erman, Die aegyptische Religion, 80-1. 

° Gardiner, The hero of the Papyrus d’Orbiney, P.S.B.A., SXVU, 185-6, 

8 Erman, Die Literutur der Aegypter, 197, n. 3. 
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writing might be brought into connexion. Such are, for instance, bst (Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 
1, 416), a word which occurs in the offering-lists among various tree-products; bsté and 
bsity (1, 417-8), epithets of Osiris and Amin respectively; b7t (i, 416), a “shrub” or 
“bush”; and lastly 5t2, a part of a carriage, with which the name Ba-Ta is brought into 
relation in the hymn on the Edinburgh Ostracon?. 

It is equally possible, however, to see in the name a corrupt writing of the ancient 
Vs. This becomes more certain when we take into consideration the relation of its 
owner to the n¢r-fish. 

It has already been pointed out that the name Mena was too scholastic and aristo- 
cratic to pass into popular tradition. For a similar reason the name Nar had little chance 
of being faithfully preserved by popular memory; it was a clerical invention and of 
purely local importance (Mendes). But owing to the fact that, as totem of the king, the 
ner-fish played a prominent part in his glorious career, it is to be found in our tale, pre- 
sented, of course, in a somewhat fantastic way. Side by side with it we find another 
natural object of the same name, the n¢r-tree, obscured, however, by the fact that the 
scribe replaced it bv the ¢S-tree. 

In the story Ba-Ta mutilates himself by cutting off his phallus and throwing it into 
the water. After this he becomes weak, and his elder brother cries aloud and deplores 
his inability to cross the water full of crocodiles in order to help him. All this corre- 
sponds well with the very rough and realistic style of the story, and is a proof of its 
popular origin. Ennana transmitted the scene to posterity as it was handed to him by 
the ignorant rv/gus, guided rather by the Osirian legend than by the faint historical 
tradition concerning our king. The scene, as related in Ennana’s version, is nothing other 
than a mythological interpolation. The statement that Ba-Ta “became weak” after the 
mutilation, unless the fit was of short duration, is clearly untrue, for what follows proves 
the contrary. 

After one “mutilation” immediately follows another and more serious one. Ba-Ta 
takes his heart out of his breast and puts it on a tree®. Yet the two operations, which 
I consider to be of a similar nature, result not in decreasing his energy but in redoubling 
it. Despite his loss he hunts daily from morn till eve, he annihilates alone a whole army, 
and he assumes the shape of the very personification of virile power, the bull. Is all this 
compatible with the powers of a castrato? Further, were the gods cruel enough to create 
for Ba-Ta a perpetual reminder of his infirmity in the person of the “daughter of Rec”? 
And how could he love his wife “exceedingly”? All doubts disappear when we study 
the episode of the fecundation of the “favourite.” This passage has not yet been 
correctly explained, and I take the opportunity of making a new suggestion concerning it. 

What happens is as follows. From two drops of blood which fall from the neck of 
the slaughtered bull grow during the night two wonderful persea-trees. They are con- 
sidered to be sacred and receive offerings from the people. One day the favourite learns 
that they are but a new transformation of her husband, whom she has tried repeatedly to 
annihilate, and she orders them to be cut down in her presence. This is done, but while 
she stands close by a sd? (wt n zd) flies off and enters into her mouth, and she at once 
conceives, 


1 See too Naville, Le diew But, in .tZ., xuttt, 77-83. 

? The folklorists consider this topie as their incontestable property. Ba-Ta is a very extraordinary 
specimen of the “ body without heart.” In any case other conjectures concerning this episode of his life 
are not excluded. 
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The unknown word #d? is generally translated “shaving” or “chip.” This is a mere 
supposition and not a happy one. Shavings are to be found in a carpenter’s shop, but 
not in a place where trees are being cut down. As for the translation “chip,” the 
difficulty is that the princess swallows the object, and apparently without any effort. It 
must therefore be soft and small. 

I believe we shall find a solution if we eliminate the word ;d; as non-existent and 
suppose that we have here a lapsus calami, as 23 so often in Papyrus d’Orbiney. 


I suggest that the archetype read 2ulzt fe = 3) Qe, and that this was 


erroneously copied as QW Zhe = << | | Qe, the group me being mistaken for 


the very similar ligatured form of n3, and the n then detached to act as genitival 
exponent to an assumed noun :d3. If my explanation is correct, the object which the 
princess swallows is not :d? but md? Jyh y+ This I regard as a phonetic variant of 
the word k,2,= mz, “ genital organ.” This is supported by the fact that these two 
words yield ld by metathesis || = and 2s s,—, two variant forms of a root meaning “to 
copulate,” “to fecundate.” Compare, too, dimw, “generations.” Thus it appears that 
the noun md? has something to do with procreation. 

Now, what was the object in the mind of the compiler, or rather of the popular 
author who introduced the fecundation motif, when he used the word md?? Clearly a part 
of the tree itself. If it were a modern text it would be almost obvious that its author had 
in his mind the pollen, or a stamen of the persea-tree1. But this is an ancient text and 
the acceptance of my suggestion requires the introduction of a new botanical term into 
the Egyptian vocabulary and the recognition of the fact that common people in ancient 
Egypt—unless the incident was a later interpolation—understood the réle played by the 
stamens or the pollen in the life of plants. The question is of considerable interest and 
T hope our botanists will decide it. 

For the present the episode may be conceived thus. The two persea-trees, sprung up in 
a night from the blood of the bull, appear in all their glory covered with blossoms. The 
perseas are violently shaken while being cut down, and a stamen flies away. The princess 
stands by, so absorbed in watching the chastisement inflicted by her upon her husband 
that she opens her mouth and the fertilizing particle enters it. To swallow a stamen 
was easy. 

The vision of two splendid persea-trees covered with innumerable stamens, one of 
which could produce instantaneous pregnancy, is sufficient by itself alone to prove that 
neither the first nor the second “mutilation” of Ba-Ta diminished his forces. But if so, 
how can his cutting off his phallus be considered as a proof of his innocence? This is a 
pointless question, for the episode of the genital organ of Ba-Ta must be considered in 
a new light; there is nothing moral in it. Under the degenerate and gross form given 
to it by its popular author lies a faint reminiscence of an ancient totemic ceremony. By 
presenting symbolically his phallus to a tribal or personal totem—in this case the 
ndr-fish—a man increased his virility and preserved it from his enemies. By his action 
Ba-Ta ensured that he would never become impotent, and would thus remain a fit 
candidate for the king’s throne. He thus became an ideal tzi, “male?.” 

1 The word “ pullen” would have been determined by ,?, rather than by »~—, 
2 See above, p. 70. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 10 
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The sacred fish of Mendes was the personification of power. By the assistance of the 
ndr-fish King Ba-Thai triumphed over his enemies. Note, for example, the scenes where 
the fish personifying the king smites the Lybians with a club 
(Fig. 5)!; this is parallel to the annihilation of a whole army 
by the hero of Papyrus d’Orbiney in his valley. 

Ba-Ta’s dedication of his heart to the ndr-tree? and his 
phallus to the ndr-fish are to be compared with the well-known 
presentation of their names by the kings to their patron 
gods*; surely nobody will affirm that in consequence they Fig. 5 
became nameless. 

In conclusion, let us observe that in our tale the issue is somewhat confused by the 
fact that Ba-Ta implores his wife not to approach the stream, because, he says, “I shall 
not be able to save thee from it, for I am a woman like thee.” Sethe has explained long 
ago that the strange assertion of our hero is due to a mistake quite natural in hieratic, 
and that the whole sentence is to be referred not to the man, but to the woman. It will 
run thus: “Thou wilt not be able to escape from it, because thou art but a woman4.” 





III. The Valley and the Tree of Ba-Ta. 


The role of the totemic object ndr in our tale is not confined to the Mendesian sacred 
fish. In order to prove this it is necessary to study anew the passage dealing with the 
valley and the tree of Ba-Ta. 

The story does not say exactly in what part of the country the two brothers lived, 
but thanks to the Edinburgh Ostracon we know that their village or city (dmi) was 
situated in Middle Egypt. The elder brother is called Anubis, and all Kgyptologists agree 
that his prototype was the jackal-god of the nome of Cynopolis. Its capital, Saka, had 
another lord, Bata by name. And this is the younger brother of our tale. Thus it is 
clear that the starting point of the two brothers was in the 17th Upper Egyptian nome. 

From the events of the story we can guess that this was not their natal home, and 
that husbandry was perhaps not their original occupation. They were both acquainted 
with a region called “The Valley of the Ash-tree,” and the younger brother at least was 
a hunter rather than a husbandman. At any rate, in the Cynopolite village he was 
known chiefly as a skilful herdsman. 

Where is the valley in which Ba-Ta takes refuge to be located? Lefebure® and 
others place it to the north, in Syria. The northern direction appears to be the right 
one, but it is unnecessary to leave the country. Maspero suggested Elephantine*; he was 
mistaken as to the direction, but right when he said that the valley must have been 
situated on the Nile, or, as I should prefer to say, on a piece of water connected with 
the Nile. 

If the valley lies to the north, the pursuit of Ba-Ta by Anubis takes place in the 
Cynopolite nome and perhaps continues in the next, that of Oxyrhynchus. These two 
provinces formed in ancient days a single region, controlled by the god Seth. It was the 


1 Quibell, Hrerukunpolis, 1, Pl. xv, 7. Our figure is taken from A. Moret—C. Davy, Des clans aur 
Ciipires, 163, 

2 Vl eafray yp. 76. 3 See Journal, xvi, 31-2. 

+ Sethe, .02Z., xxrx, 124. 

* Lefelmre, Q@ieres dircrs, 1, 163. 

* Maspero, Contes populuires (1v éd.), 9, n. 1. 
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scene of the decisive battle fought by the god of light with the Typhonic god of dark- 
ness!. It is possible to find in our story a few parallels to this famous struggle; but even 
if they are true and not accidental, like the pseudo-Osirian aspect of the episode of the 
phallus of Ba-Ta, they are later mythological additions and need not detain us. 

The name of the valley is associated with a certain tree called Ash. What is this? 
A cedar, or another coniferous tree, a pine, a fir? Or an acacia, an oleander, a pome- 
granate? All these and still more have been proposed, and to this day there is no general 
agreement as to what tree gave its name to the valley of Ba-Ta. 

When we try to define the word = =/\ it is necessary to remember that under this 
name was known not a special kind of tree, but many” which had only one characteristic 
in common, that of providing more or less good timber. For that reason the cedar was 
the dsh-tree par excellence, and as such it was called ¢¥ m:¢, “true dsh.” An dsh-tree 
determined by the sign of a pod ~, | was probably the African acacia (Acacia Seyal) ; 
but it was sometimes confused with other kinds® of dsh-tree. The determinative =, 
given to the name of our tree in the Papyrus d’Orbiney and replaced in certain texts by 
the sign of the leg-bone <, can be taken only as an indication that the corresponding 
tree had fragrant flowers or fruits. 

Concerning the valley and the tree of Ba-Ta we know the following facts: 


(a) The valley is well known to the two brothers. The journey thither needs no 
special preparation and can be done on foot. Life in the valley does not differ essentially 
from that in Egypt. 

(6) Access to the valley is hindered by a “great water,” which may be a lake, 
a river, or a canal. 

(c) The tree of Ba-Ta has large flowers, or at least one large flower, in which it is 
possible to hide a human heart. Concealment would be most efficacious if the Hower 


were of a pink colour. Neither the cedar nor the pine of Lebanon nor the acacia fulfils 
these conditions. 


On the other hand, all the conditions are perfectly fulfilled by the Heracleopolitan 
nome and its sacred tree. 

(a) This nome is situated immediately to the north of the region of Cynopolis and 
Oxyrhynchus. 

(6) It is separated from the latter by a Nile-branch, and was known until Roman 
days under the name of ‘‘The Island.” The Heracleopolitan nome included the Fayytim 
with its great lake, represented upon old sealings as full of crocodiles, like the “great 
water” in our story +. 

(c) The sacred tree of the Heracleopolitan nome was represented with a flower or 
fruit on its side or top®. On archaic monuments the flower or fruit has the form °°, later 
that of ©. During the Fifth Dynasty we again find the shape ;, and the flower-stalk is 
replaced by an arm. In the Eighteenth Dynasty the hand was separated from the tree 
and holds the sign 07, The change from © to ° (later 4) is not purely graphic but has 


also a phonetic ground, for the fruit of the Heracleopolite tree was called prt gn, i.e., 
“hairy fruit.” 


1 Naville, Le mythe d' Horus. 2 H. Dueros in wfan. Sere, xiv, 12. 
3 See below, pp. 76-7. 

+ Petrie, Turkhdx, 1, 21-2 and PI. ii, 4. * Frazer in Aun. Sere., 1, 76. 

& P. Newberry in Liverpool Axnals, v, 138-141. 7 P. Newberry in u1.Z, 1, 78-9, 
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In religious texts the Heracleopolitan sacred tree was called ner. It was thought that 
it came into existence in order to lift up the soul of Osiris. We find in one text the 
following description of the god: “the soul of Ré, his very body, residing in Henensu 
(Ahnas, Heracleopolis), whose praise is excellent in the ntrt-tree which came into being 
in order to lift up his soul?.” 

We have here a good parallel to our story, with only one difference: it is the heart 
and not the soul of the hero which is placed upon the tree. The reason for that is easy 
to understand. The heart for a living man is the same as the soul for a dead person, the 
centre of his vital forces. I cannot agree that the valley is to be looked for in the other 
world2. Ba-Ta enjoys perfect health, and what happens to him when his heart falls to 
the ground is a temporary coma rather than real death. 

The nér-tree had industrial uses. As such it was considered to be a kind of dsh and 
was called en ner, “dsh of the kind nér3,” or, with the omission of the determining 
word, dsh simply. This abbreviated name for our tree occurs in Papyrus d’Orbiney, 
where it has been the source of sad misunderstanding concerning the valley and the tree 
of Ba-Ta. 

From the nédr-tree a fragrant oil was obtained, called mrht-ntr. It is sometimes 
determined by the sign of the fish, here a purely phonetic determinative, due to the fact 
that the ndr-fish had exactly the same spelling as the ndr-tree*. The oil was used for 
the preparation of Kyphi®. The fruit prt &n, from which it was extracted, was used in 
gynaecology ®, 

That at least one kind of dsh-tree, precisely the one which interests us here, the 
c¥n ner, grew in Egypt itself is proved by Papyrus Harris, 30. 5, where it is said that 
a sacred boat was built from ¢¥ n ner tp bnt§, “dsh-tree of the kind nédr, the best of the 
royal domain.” In another text we read that a certain door in a temple was made of 
c¥ n haswt imntt nti rn-f prt-Sn, “dsh-tree of the western deserts, which is called ‘the 
hairy fruit’’.”’ The last example is doubly instructive, proving first that there existed an 
dsh-tree brought not from Syria but from Lybia, and secondly that the ndr, otherwise 
called prt-n, was sometimes known by the name ¢$, without the determining words n nr. 
We can thus conclude that the Heracleopolitan sacred tree, the full name of which 
was dsh-n-ndr, with abbreviated forms ndr and dsh simply, was of Lybian origin. It was 
cultivated, too, in the country itself, probably on the western border of the Nile valley. 
It may be that its last halting place before it penetrated into Egypt proper was the 
Fayyiun, originally a Lybian oasis. 

The Lybian origin of the Heracleopolitan sacred tree once being proved, we may 
deduce that its early worshippers were also possibly Lybians, and that Ba-Ta himself, 
who, seeking near it a refuge from the persecutions of his relatives, settled at Saka, may 
well have been of the same stock. This would explain why, having returned to his native 
valley, he immediately changes from a temporary herdsman and occasional land-tiller 
into an inveterate hunter. 


1 Journal, tv, Pl. xxvii and p. 127. 

2 Virey, Religion, 194; ¢f. Maspero, Contes pop., 9, n. 1. 
3 Wo. d. aeg. Spr., WU, 208= Pup. Harris, 30. 5. 

+ Op. eit., U1, 209. 

*V. Loret in Journ. astet., X, 95. 

5 FP, Grifith, Aahun Papyri, Pl. vy, Il. 31, 41-2, 53. 

* H. Brugsch in d.Z., xin, 123. 
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V. Loret once proposed to identify the ndr-tree with Nerium Oleandrum L This has 
large pink flowers and a hairy fruit. It is to be found wild in North Africa, where it 
reaches a height of sixteen feet. The oil of a kindred tree, the Laurus, was believed by 
the ancient Greeks to give second sight”. If we take into consideration the hairy aspect 
of oleander seeds, we shall perhaps understand how the tree could throw into the stream 
a tuft of hair after the wife of Ba-Ta had returned to her house. The possessive pronoun 
St following the word sn in this passage would then refer not to the woman, but to the 
ndr-tree, written sometimes as a feminine with the ending t. The penetrating odour of 
the oleander blossoms and not the perfume of the wife of Ba-Ta would then explain the 
episode of the clothes of the pharaoh and, if the Greeks got their belief from the 
Egyptians, the clairvoyance of the royal seers. 

There are various objections to the identification with the oleander tree. Perhaps the 
most serious is that this cannot be considered good timber. But it may be that the use 
of the oleander for building purposes, in any case of rare occurrence, was due not to its 
industrial value, but to the mythological conception attached to it. A boat made of 
oleander wood was probably unfit for real navigation, and a door of the same wood 
would certainly not resist a serious attack, like one made of “true dsh,”’ cedar or pine. 
Yet the essential was not this, but the fact that the soul of Osiris-Rér once resided in it. 

Those who favour a native equivalent of the dsh-tree generally take it to be the 
acacia. Brugsch notes: “Cedars do not grow in the Lybian desert, but acacia-trees do%.” 
Loret, who supposed the dsh-tree to be an oleander, also admitted that it might be a kind 
of acacia called Mimosa*. The same identification (acacia) we find in the recent transla- 
tion of our tale by A. Erman. 

Of course, the acacia is indigenous everywhere in the western oasis, as well as in the 
Nile valley, and it is sufficiently good timber. But all the other particularities of the 
acacia tell against its identification with the ndr-tree. A heart cannot be concealed in 
its flowers; their yellow colour would at once betray its presence. It is impossible to 
identify the acacia with the Heracleopolitan tree. Its seeds cannot be called “hairy”; 
Loret, it is true, compares the wisps of the Mimosa with “silky locks of hair’.” But 
this is certainly a mere poetical comparison. 

The identification of the tree of Ba-Ta with the sacred tree of the 20th and 21st 
Upper Egyptian nomes completely changes the aspect of the Tale of the Two Brothers, 
which must now be considered as of purely native origin. The principal episode of the 
heart put upon the ndr-tree was conceived in all probability in the Heracleopolitan 
nome; the kindred motive of the phallus given to the ndr-fish seems to be of Mendesian 
origin. The curious presence in our tale of two sacred objects of the same name and the 
equally important réle played by both in the life of its hero may be no accidents, but 
may point to the existence of a certain syncretism of cult between the 20th and 21st 
Upper Egyptian and the 16th Lower Egyptian nomes. 

As I have suggested, the valley of the dsh-n-ndr-tree is to be looked for in the 
Fayyim. This oasis, belonging to the Heracleopolitan nome, may well have had among 
other names that of t7 int p? ¢¥ n ner, or in current speech ¢? int simply. For the neigh- 
bouring people this was really “The Valley” par excellence, and a man intending to go 
there could say “I go to the Valley,” just as the Egyptian of the Empire said “I go 


1 V. Loret, Sur Varbre Varou, Ree. trav., XV, 102; ef. L. Keimer, Gurtenpflanzen, 1, 27-8, 91-2, 142, 186. 
7 Nouveuw Lurousse, v, 601 o. 
3 AZ, XIM, 123. + VY. Loret, op. cit., 123-4. 5 Ibid. 
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to the City,” ae. Thebes. A large valley leading to the Fayyim from the south-west is 
now called Rayan, a name which may be derived from the old Egyptian ~~|\**.~ , 
“Entrance to the Valley.” A locality in the ancient Fayyim was called 9\**—, “The 
Beginning of the Valley!.’ Further investigations will show whether my suggestion is 
right and whether it is possible to consider Y{Q, |) 4, = which tried to take possession 
of the wife of Ba-Ta as a local name (Coptic na-rom= Fayyim). 

Assuming this change in the locality of our story and the existence in it of a certain 
Heracleopolitan element, it would be interesting to study to what extent the tale had 
been influenced by local cults. The feast of the god Harsaphes used to be inaugurated 
by the ceremony of ploughing. Is this the basis of the first episode of the Papyrus 
d’Orbinev? It was Khnum of Heracleopolis and not the chief god of Elephantine who 
created a wife for Ba-Ta. It is obvious from the tale that the Fayyiim was supposed by 
the Heracleopolitan people to be the starting point of the Ennead’s tour of inspection in 
the Nile valley. And there are many similar questions to be studied by those concerned 
with Egyptian religion and mythology. 


Conclusions. 


I hazard in conclusion a sketch of the data regarding the career of Nar-Ba-Thai 
presented to us by the historical documents on the one hand and by folklore and legend 
on the other. They cannot, of course, be regarded as worthy of full credit; but so little 
is known of the founder of the Egyptian monarchy that any new fact concerning him, 
even if it cannot be established beyond all possible doubt, is worthy of record. 

1. Papyrus d‘Orbiney depicts the future king Nar-Ba-Thai as a modest farm-boy. 
The story of a humble man ascending the throne is a very common topic. It acquires a 
certain historical probability because side by side with Ba-T’a is mentioned his elder 
brother Anubis. who rather ought to be called his father. And as such, indeed, Ba-Ta 
himself treats him. That the jackal-god played an important réle in the early dynastic 
epoch is well known. There was a special feast of his birth®?. His emblem accompanied 
the archaic kings, and Nar-Ba-Thai in particular®. King Aha was called “the son (msy) 
of Anubis (Upuat, Amiut)*.”” We may then admit with a certain degree of probability 
that our king began his career under the authority of Anubis, god of Cynopolis, and in 
a modest réle. Of course, his name was not yet Ba-Thai (Ba-Ta); this he acquired later 
by his arms, 

2. The legend preserved on the Edinburgh Ostracon calls him Ge, “lord of 
Saka®.” We may then suppose that Nar-Ba-Thai passed his youth in the 17th Upper 
Egyptian nome and was there deified later on, side by side with the chief local god 
Anubis, his patron deity. The Cynopolite Ba-Ta was a purely local and popular deity. 

3. The material afforded by the ostracon may be of great historical importance, and 
we must regret that its laconism, its lexicographical ambiguities and the inaccuracies of 
the scribe prevent us from using it more freely. The passage referring to Ba-Ta runs as 
follows: |< 3. bose EHTEL ZT —2 |S. From this only one fact can 


be deduced with certainty, namely that Ba-Ta was specially connected with the goddess 


1 Brugsch, u.Z., xxx, 75. 

2 Palermo Stone, verso, 1.1, No. 1. * Quibell, Hierakonpolis, 1, Pls. xxvi B, xxix. 
+ Petrie, oyu? Tombs, u, PL ini, 2=xi, 1. 5 Gardiner, op, edt., $186. 

® Gardiner (bid ) notes “A single sign lost, possibly an ma.” 
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Bast. The word _» jy }e7. is rare (Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 28), and we may suppose that it 
is here really to be written y \),{¢77, and means “the marking of the rhythm by the 
hands.” It may be an allusion to the processions going to Bubastis, about which we read 
in Herodotus, 11, 60. The end of the sentence may contain an allusion to the campaigns 
of Ba-Tha; in any case there is a reference to foreign countries. 


4. Thus we obtain a glimpse into the relation of Ba-Ta to the goddess Bast, to her 
feasts and sacred city. The presumed connexion of Nar-Ba-Thai with the 18th Lower 
Egyptian nome seems to be indirectly corroborated by the fact that close to the nome of 
Bubastis on the north was that of Mendes with the cult of the nér-fish, which plays such 
a prominent part in the life of our king. 


5. Before reaching Bubastis and Mendes the king Nar-Ba-Thai seems to have spent 
a certain time (at least 7 years) in the Heracleopolitan nome, perhaps in the Valley of 
the Fayyim, which belonged to it. There, near the sacred ndr-tree, he annihilated the 
expeditionary force of an unknown Lower Egyptian(?) king. Later on he himself 
sustained a severe defeat, from which he recovered after a few years of inactivity, 
thanks to the help of the Cynopolite Anubis?. 


6. From archaeological evidence it is known that the temporary capital of Nar-Ba- 
Thai, before the foundation of Memphis, was situated at Tarkhan, not far north of the 
Fayyim. Among the objects found there by Petrie were two jars, similar in material, 


form and workmanship. Upon the one we read the name Nar-Ba 3 upon the other 


is the name 2). The extremely archaic style of the serekh which contains the first 
sign, with its exceptionally curved upper lines, is exactly the same on both jars, and 
they seem to have been made almost simultaneously. It may be then that at a certain 
moment when our king resided at Tarkhan he was not yet called Nar-Ba(-Thai), but 
Hati-sek or Hati-hez, meaning “The chief who annihilates, or injures (his enemies). This 
must have been at the beginning of the Tarkhan period, when our king had not yet 
secured for himself the help of Mendes and its sacred fish. 


7. The scenes carved upon the mace-head from Hieraconpolis seem to commemorate 
the victorious advance of Nar-Ba-Thai to the north-west of the Mendesian nome, the 
control of which he must have gained previously. We see there the representation of a 
ceremony which looks like a heb-sed. The king is sitting in a high pavilion with the 
crown of Lower Egypt upon his head, while the protecting vulture-goddess of Upper 
Egypt, Nekhbet, is hovering over him. Before him we see a woman seated in a palanquin 
and above it an ox and a calf enclosed in the sign ||. A similar representation of an ox 
and a calf can be seen below, but there it is followed by figures and certainly refers to 
numbers of captured cattle. The figure of the ox and the calf above the woman may be 
the designation of the nome of Sebennytus. The sign “ which encloses it is to be found 
in a somewhat similar connexion in the name of a fortress (?) of King Aha and seems 
to indicate a capture®, The seated woman may be then the captured royal princess of 
the 12th Lower Egyptian nome, the marriage with whom gave Nar-Ba-Thai legal right 
to this territory, which he must have taken previously by force. 


1 Mythological texts mention a certain locality, or city of the nir-tree; Sharp, Ly. Inseript., First 
Series, 97, 1. 8; London Medical Pupyrus, x11, 8 Cf. Sethe, Cryeschichte, 49-50. A representation of the 
sacred nér-tree, closely associated with the name of the king Nar-Ba{-Thai), is perhaps to be found ona 
sealing from Tarkhanu (Tarkhda, 1, Pl ti, 1) supposed by Petrie to represent the name vf a garden or 
plantation. 

2 Petrie, Zarkhdn, 1, Pl. vi, 2, 3=Pl. xx, 1, 2. 3 Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, Pl. xi, 1. 
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8. The great slate palette seems to commemorate a still further advance of our king 
in a north-westerly direction and the capture of the very important centre of sea- and 
Nile-trade, the Harpoon Nome}. 

9. The conqueror now stood on the very border of Lybia, which he did not fail to 
invade. This seems to be proved by another slate palette in the Cairo Museum which we 
have strong reason for attributing to our king. On one side we see the wooded Lybia 
and its captured cattle, and on the other the destruction of several Lybian fortresses?. 

Such are the presumed stages of the rise and victories of a humble youth, whose 
original name is lost, and who, after he became king of Upper and Lower Egypt, assumed 
the glorious name of Nar-Ba-Thai-Mena, who advanced from the city of Saka, where he 
was settled, through the Delta into the territory of Lybia, which he conquered, although 
it may actually have been his native country. 


1 Newberry in Liverpool Anauds, 1, 17-22; ef. Journal, xvi, 11. See, however, Sethe, Urgeschichte, 32, 
n, 3 and 63, where a different interpretation of the nome-sign is given. 
* See p. 68, n. 6. 
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A SMALL TEMPLE IN THE WESTERN DESERT 
By G. W. MURRAY 
With Plate x. 


A hundred and forty kilometres west of Alexandria, in the ancient district of 
Marmarica, is the hamlet of El-Dab‘a, with a good well of fresh water and a railway 
station. The present-day cultivation, a winter crop of barley, does not extend much to 
the south of the railway line, here about ten kilometres from the Mediterranean coast. 
Beyond the barley, a tree-less limestone plateau extends southwards for about sixty 
kilometres till it falls away in the cliffs bordering the northern edge of the great Kattara 























depression. After the capricious winter rainfall, there is sometimes grazing for the camels 
and goats of the Arabs on this limestone plateau; in summer, it is deserted. Southwards 
from the Kattara cliffs there is nothing but the pitiless waste of the Sahara. 

The flat expanse of the plateau is broken here and there by shallow depressions, 
called deir by the Arabs, and half-way across there is a definite step or escarpment 
facing north, whose summit corresponds roughly to the 100-metre contour above sea- 
level. On a spur of this escarpment, thirty-five kilometres due south of El-Dab‘a, and 
twenty from the nearest permanent water-supply, El-Saw4ni el-Samalis, stands the ruin 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvii. 11 
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of a little temple, three views of which are shown in Pl. x. The escarpment is bedded 
on clays, and at its foot the scanty rainfall of the higher district to the south escapes 
here and there in a series of tiny springs at about the 90-metre level. The yield from 
the springs is to-day infinitesimal, and only after rain do the Arabs resort to them, but 
in a period of greater or more even rainfall, they may have been of economic importance. 
The presence of the temple in itself implies the previous occurrence of such a period, 
and the excavation of its floor yielded objects which permitted its identification with the 
initial centuries of the Christian era. The site is called El-Kusér, the ‘little castle,” by 
the local Aulad Ali bedouin}. 

The temple consisted of a single room 8m. 5m. with doors to the east and west, 
and ten niches (for statuettes?) in the western half of the building. 

Below the temple at the foot of the hill lie the capital and the drum of a column, 
but no evidence was found of columns having existed in the interior of the temple. The 
columns may have formed a portico. 

The walls at the west end remain standing to a maximum height of 2°13 m. (that is 
the course above the niches) above the original floor of rough limestone slabs. Elsewhere 
the walls are about 1 metre high. 

The walls of the temple had been plastered at two separate times in a design of red 
and black spaces surmounted by an ornamental design in green or black. The second 
plastering was a practical repetition of the first. A third plastering without ornament 
had been added later. 

Among the objects found were the following: the lower half and the shoulder of 
a draped figure in Greek marble, about half life-size, and numerous portions of other 
figures; two heads of marble statuettes, one very battered and the other broken in half, 
and the fragments of a plaster ram, the emblem of Jupiter Ammon; the foot of a lime- 
stone statue with the inscription 


ICIO1 AMMWNIOC ATTE TOC MAN EOHKE 


These were dated approximately as of the second century a.p. by Prof. E. Breccia of 
Alexandria. Also two lamps, and an Alexandrian copper coin of Livia, wife of Augustus, 
dated M or MA (40 or 41=a.p. 10-12)2. 

Much decayed wood was found, several acorns, and two small tree-trunks of cedar- 
wood®. These latter could hardly have grown there, since neither the Algerian cedar 
nor the cedar of Lebanon occurs naturally below 4000 feet, but the acorns seem to prove 
the former existence of some species of oak. 

Two very faint demotic graffiti were uncovered on the plastering during the search 
for the missing portions of the statues. These were most unfortunately destroyed by 
the unexpectedly heavy rains of January 1930 befoie any expert could be brought to 
copy them. 

During the excavations three skeletons were discovered well above the floor-level. 
All faced Mecca, and one had a white cloth covering his face. Nothing else was buried 


1 The aite was discovered during the course of the teposraplical survey of the district. The room was 
filled with earth and the debris of the walls and roof to the average depth of a metre. Fragments of Greek 
wnarble showed the probable presence of statuary: to secure these for the Graeco-Roman Museum at 
Alexandria and to forestall possitte excavation hy the Bedouins, I decided on the immediate clearance of 
the tloor 

* Tdeutifed by Mr. G.C. Brooke of the British Musenin, 

* Tdentited by Dr. ALB. Rendle of the Natural History Museum. 
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with them. They appeared to be recent Muslim burials, and after their skul! measure- 
ments had been taken they were re-interred outside the temple. 

We possess a record of Alexandrian weather early in the second century made by 
Ptolemy the geographer. The exact year is unknown, but it probably falls within the 
period of his astronomical observations which were made a.p. 127-151}. 


Rain Waxds ist, drizzle) Rain at present day 

Jan. 4 1 il 
Feb, 3 = 6 
Mar. — 1 5 
Apr. 5 3 1 
May 3 4 1 
June 1 5 — 
July 2 == _ 
Aug. — -- -— 
Sept. 3 2 _— 
Oct. 4 — 1 
Nov. 3 2 7 
Dee. 2 2 10 

Totals 30 a0 42 


The maximum number of rainy days during the period 1889-1922 was 65, the minimum 
22. It would therefore appear that the total number of rainy days in the second century 
A.D. was much the same as at present, but that they were more evenly distributed 
throughout the year. 

Various arguments have been used to account for the desiccation of the country west 
of Alexandria since the Ptolemaic-Roman period. Slight changes in level have taken 
place, but these would not affect the water-supply of the district in which the temple lies, 
while I attach even less weight to the theory that the introduction of the camel has 
de-forested North Africa. The goat is a far more dangerous animal to young shoots 
than the camel, and the goat has always been there. The rainfall of the district was 
always scanty or the ancients would not have been obliged to construct the wonderful 
system of rock-cut cisterns in which they preserved it. Incidentally there is one of these 
about 200 metres south of the temple. 

The more even distribution of rainfall throughout the year and the more industrious 
nature of the ancients, who kept their cisterns in repair, seems to have permitted the 
settlement of places a good deal farther inland than the present narrow strip along the 
coast. The former prosperity is also attested by the large Christian site of Abumina, 
and the church at Kasr Kitaji, all well inland in sites without permanent water-supply. 

The wood and stone objects found, though battered to pieces, were all well preserved 
by the fall of the roof. This suggests a violent end for the temple, and a possible date 
for this is suggested by the following passage : 

*.....10 the following year [1.D. 116], while the greater part of the Eastern legions 
were away with the emperor, engaged in the Parthian war, there was a general revolt of 
the Jews in Egypt, Cyprus, and Cyrene, and to some extent also in Palestine and 


1G Hellmann, Cher de agauptischen Witterungsungaben tin Kaleadar con Claudius Ptolemaeus 
Sitzungsher, d. Kgl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wess., 1916, XUD. 
2? Mahmud Hamed, The Climate of Alvvandria \Fyyptian Physical Dept., Paper 19), Cairo, 1925. 
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Mesopotamia. They massacred all the Greeks who fell into their power, and succeeded 
in driving the rest into Alexandria, while they dominated the open country. The Greeks, 
besieged in Alexandria, retaliated by putting to death any Jews who had remained in 
the city; but they were unable to raise the siege until Marcius Turbo arrived with an 
army and fleet specially sent to suppress the rising in Egypt and Cyrene. Even then it 
needed a number of battles to break the spirit of the Jews, and the struggle went on for 
some months; but gradually all those of them who survived were driven into the desert, 
there to take up the profession of robbers?.” 

All the objects found in the temple were sent to the Graeco-Roman Museum at 


Alexandria. 


1 J. Grafton Milne, A History of Eyypt under Roman Rule, 1898, 52-53. 
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AN ABBREVIATED DEMOTIC BOOK OF THE DEAD 


A PALAEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF PAPYRUS 
BRITISH MUSEUM 10072 


By NATHANIEL JULIUS REICH 
With Plate xi. 


The privilege of publishing the following valuable papyrus I owe to the goodness of 
the late Dr. H. R. Hall, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, who not only in this case but always has been kind enough to further my 
research work as much as possible, I also wish to express my sincere appreciation of 
the kindness of his assistants, Messrs. 8S. R. K. Glanville and Alan W. Shorter, who also 
were very generous in facilitating in every way my work at the British Museum. 

The text belongs to a class of religious literature which gradually replaces the old 
Book of the Dead, especially in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. It may have once 
lain under the head of its mummy as is true of some of the other groups of the same 
class of literature, namely the “Books of Breathings?” or the book “Que mon nom 
fleurisse’.” There, in frequent instances, this request is written in Demotic upon the 
reverse of the papyrus, as for instance 2z-f, “his head” (Pap. Cairo 58014, vs.)4; or it 
may just be expressed by the picture of the head as in Pap. Cairo 58017, vs.5. The 
last-mentioned “Book” instructs sometimes that it be placed under the feet of the corpse, 
as the demotic inscription rt-f, “his feet,” upon Pap. Cairo 58013, vs. shows®; and the 
same indication is pictorially conveyed in Pap. Cairo 58022, vs. by a drawing of two 
legs’. Whether our Pap. Br. Mus. 10072 had anything to do with this book “May my 
Name flourish,” I am not so sure, although the groups overlap, as the prayer for the 
preservation of the name® is not mentioned at all in it. 

Our papyrus, according to the ancient Egyptian belief, enabled the deceased to 
travel everywhere on earth® and to visit every place as much as he desired, as did the 


1 See Reich, Pupyri Jurist. Inhalts.....0. d. British Museamn, 53 fh 

2 Of. Paul Pierret, Etudes égyptologiques....1873,, 1, 47 fF. 

3 Collected by J. Lieblein, Le Mere dgyptien que mon nom sleurisse (1899). 

4 W. Golénischeft, Pupyrus higrutiques, 1° fase., Cairo, 1927, 68, 

5 Op, eit., T4. 

8 Op. cit., 65. 

7 Op, cit., 92; see also Pap. Cairo 58018, vs, op. elt., Pl. xviii, and p. 80, 

8 Eg. the inscription upon the lid of a wooden cottn in Cairo, Pl. viii, of H. Brugsch, Grammaire 
démotique; or Pap, Dresden, vp. cét., Pl x3 perhaps also text upon the linen swaddle, Cairo 31175, Pl. exiv, 
ed. Spiegelberg, 284-5, if the reading of the damaged word as mv (1.5) is correct; cf, too, the texts upon 
the mummy tickets, ¢g., nos. 9 and 14 of the Vienna collection, the numbers 1, 3, 12, 27, 46 of Berlin, or 
Forrer 2, 28, 30, 36 in Strasbourg, 

9 KE. v. Bergmann, Buch vom Durchwundeln der Euiyke’t (877); H, Brugsch Sai en sinsin, etc. (1851) ; 
P. J. Horrack, Livre des respirutions...(1877), ete. 
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“Book of Traversing Eternity.” But one thing cannot be doubted, namely that our 
papyrus was to be used by the deceased as a vade-mecum in the other life like the larger 
Books of the Dead of the same period!?. 

The manuscript was probably not intended to serve as an identification tag, as were 
the majority of the mummy tickets, although some of the formulae in it are very similar 
to these®. Although the two groups? overlap in some respects I think we should make 
a distinction between them as far as is possible. No comprehensive study has yet been 
made of these matters. 

In spite of all that has been said above, there is, no doubt, a striking similarity 
between our papyrus of the British Museum and the mummy tickets in the whole 
make-up of the text, especially in the introduction and in the conclusion’. It may 
therefore be useful to state the differences between these two groups of funerary texts. 
As stated above, the main purpose of the mummy tickets was to identify the bodies in 
the mortuary establishment where they were mummified. They also sometimes bore a 
notice indicating the person and the place to which they were to be shipped, and other 
similar notes. The pious formulae found on them give the impression of being merely 
funerary by-remarks; or they form, at the best, a combination of two types, 7.e., the 
relatives may have intended that the ticket, besides serving to identify the mummy, 
should also be made religiously useful for the dead in the other world; hence the 
religious formulae. 

Thus the main purposes of these mummy labels apparently were to guard the dead 
body from being mistaken for another mummy, and similar practical ends, namely the 
care and preservation of the corpse by its relatives or their agents. In other words they 
served merely the living interested parties, the mourning survivors or their mandatories 
in this life, who were interested in the body of the departed; and they were not so much 
intended to be used by the deceased himself in the next world. 

On the other hand, our papyrus was intended solely to enable the deceased to 
achieve, by its spell, the fulfilment of his wishes or desires for certain necessities or 
conveniences in the after-life. What those desires and ideals of the deceased were can 
be seen more clearly in our papyrus than in the larger Books of the Dead, for the 
poverty of the party which caused the abbreviation of the usually very elaborate text 
of the various kinds of the Book of the Dead forced the writer of our small papyrus 
leaf to condense or to select those wishes which were most desirable for the departed 
with respect to their supposed importance for the life to come. And this is precisely 
what makes this small text more important than some of the larger ones of its kind. 

The texts most nearly related to it are the following: 


1 Bg, the Papyrus Pamouthes, ed. Fr. Lexa; Papyrus Rhind in Edinburgh, ed. G, Moller; Papyrus 
Berlin $351, ed. Spiegelberz, Pls. 83-86, ete. 

2 The fragility of the papyrus material speaks against its use as an identification tag, whereas the 
mumuiny tickets, being of wood, could very well be used for this purpose, and they, in fact, show in many 
instances the hole through which the string was passed. Cf some of the pictures in G. Moller, Mwnien- 
sehilder 3 N. Reich, Demotisehe und qricchische Terte auf Mumieatafeln (1923, 2nd edition); W. Spiegel- 
berg, legupt. and yriechisehe Eigennauen ans Ma mionetiketten (1901), ete. 

3 To which several more of the same kind should be added; for example, some inscriptions in tombs, 
upon stelae, on sarcophavi, aud the hke. 

' The fortner is identical with some of the tickets @f 1.1 of our papyrus, below), the latter gives the 
name of the deceased, as often occurs in these mummy labels. 
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(a) Pap. Cairo 31170 (11 lines)!. 

(b) Pap. Cairo 31172 (8 lines)?. 

(c) Cairo 31175, a linen mummy swaddle? (does not precisely belong to our 
class but has a similar text). 

(d) Pap. Berlin 1522 (5 lines) *. 

(e) Pap. Berlin 3169 (7 lines). 

(f) Pap. Dresden (15 lines; and 1 line on the vs.)®. 

(g) A text upon a wooden coffin in Cairo? (this text, too, belongs to another 
class, in spite of its kindred formula). 

I have omitted intentionally Pap. Berlin 83515 because, not being an “ abbreviated” Book 
of the Dead, it does not come within our scope. The same holds of the “religious text 37,” 
the Book of the Dead of the collection of papyri at Strasbourg’. The vast numbers of 
mummy tickets and similar texts, also, have been ignored for the reasons given above. 
Besides, a comparison of the last group will show that they do not aid us much in 
interpreting the abbreviated demotic Book of the Dead in the British Museum. 

The papyrus bears the number 10072 in red ink, while upon the glass is a ticket 
inscribed (5.B.50) in black ink. Present height 33 inches; present length 63 inches; 
distance of the writing from the top about 14 inches, from the bottom nil, from the 
right 1 inch, from the left 3 inch. The colour is light yellow. On the upper rim: 
“Presented by Sir Gardner Wilkinson.” The papyrus is complete and consists of five 
lines. The script, in black ink, is very cursive, with misspellings, and therefore somewhat 
difficult. The ink in the third line and in a few other places is blurred, and this line is also 
slightly mutilated; most unfortunately, because it contains textual difficulties which may 
easily cause error and are, indeed, the reason why the text has been misinterpreted. 
Judging by the ductus of the script the papyrus is probably early Roman in date. 

No facsimile has been published, so far as I know, nor has the papyrus ever been 
fully transcribed phonetically or palaeographically. An attempt has lately been made 
to interpret?® it, but I cannot wholly agree with this, especially in the vital parts of the 


Ed. Spiegelberg (old 18035), Pl. exii, 280-1. 

Op. cit., Pl. exti, 282 (old 18028); see also his Lvyennumen, 9 tf. 

Op. cit., Pl. exiv, 284-5. The idea of writing the teat upon the linen wrapping of the inummy itself 
instead of upon papyrus has probably no real significance. A papyrus scroll which 1s added to the corpse 
may get lust, but if it is written upon the “dress” of the mumiuy itself, the text, so nevessary in the 
every-day life of the deceased, is always at hand. Spegelberg also publishes, op. ei¢., Pl exli, 328 
(=Cairo 50002), a papyrus which, however, is su fragmentary that even his heading “Religiveser Text” 
is doubtful. The same seems to be the case with the “religious teat” of Cairo 30962 \p. 202; without 
picture), He mentions in this edition also the numbers; Cairo 31171 (p. 281), 31176 1p. 285). Each of 
the uther above-mentioned pieces he calls “Liturgischer Test.” There 1s still another fragment (Cairo 


1 
2 
3 


30957 =p. 197; without reproduction) entitled “Spater Toteubuchtest,” aud he quotes his Eiyennumen, 
9 ff; but the text there seem» to be the above quoted Carre 31172. 

4 Spiegelberg, Demot. Papyrus... Berlin, PL Sd, p. 27. 

5 Up. eit., Pl. 86, p. 28 Ctahnlich wie 15227); for both see also his Aiveannamen, 9 ff. (the difficult lines 
5 and 6, partly mutilated, bemy omitted). 

§ Brugsch, Grammeire démotique, Pl. x. 

* Op. ctt., PL viii; ef. also for the two preceding, Spiezelberg, Ligen numer, 9th See, tuo, nu. 3 above. 

§ Spiegelberg, op. vit., Pls. 83-86, pp. 26-27. 

9 Id., Demot. Pup. Strasbourg, Pls. xi-xiv, 39-42, aud PIL. ii, 50 respectively. 

" Id., Demotica, 1, 30-31. [Dr. Reich asks me to point out that this article was in print before 
Spiegelbery’s lamented death. Ed] 
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text. When I find that so able a scholar as Spiegelberg, dealing with a small papyrus 
of five lines, gives two versions for one of the lines, and queries almost every word of them, 
besides reading the name of the owner in a manner quite different from the way in 
which I should read it, I feel that there is not merely justification but a scientific neces- 
sity to undertake a very detailed palaeographical and orthographical study of our 
document. 

My reading, based upon the photograph (PI. xi, centre), was practically finished 
when IJ arrived in London a year ago. A comparison with the original in the British 
Museum merely confirmed the opinion which I had formed before. Pl. xi, bottom, is a 
hand-copy made in ink over a photograph in front of the original. Pl. xi, top, shows 
the transcription into hieroglyphs. 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION. 


1. enh pe-t by rpy-f 
2. rh-fanh zt Sfap 
3. mente Wsr n’m-f r-f F7y 
4, hots 2t Ty-k 
5. ta ’S-r8, 

TRANSLATION. 
1. Thy soul liveth, she rejuvenateth (herself), 
2. she knoweth in eternity, for ever. She goeth to the 
3. place where Osiris is; she goeth (and) cometh 
4. upon the earth for ever: Tikos, 
5. daughter of Eserashe. 

CoMMENTARY. 

Line 1. 


tnh. As for the transcription 2-, the two little strokes which, in demotic as in 
hieratic?, can represent almost anything, cause just the same trouble in both?. In 
our case there is not much doubt as to ==, for the two other possibilities here, 
4 and je (cc), are out of the question, the former being only used in adjuration when tn 
stands for we, while the latter would suggest some vowel at the end, which is not the 
case in our word. 

With regard to ;} (the sign for the god), which occurs in our text several times, 
Gardiner’s proposed .»*, based upon Schaefer’s discovery®, though excellent for hieratic 
script would be out of place in demotic, because it would involve mentally transcribing 
every demotic text first into hieratic and then again into hieroglyphic, a procedure which 
should be avoided as far as possible. We want to reproduce®, not to tell the history, 
of a sign. 


1 Le, “moveth to and fro.” 

* See Gardiner’s article on the transcription of the Nis, hieratic script—which applies only to some 
extent, mututis mutuadis, to the demotic—in Journal, xv, 48 ff. 

* See Sethe in 4.2, Lx, 9 ff. 

+ Gardiner, op. ett., 515 ef. also on the subject Reich, Wanderuny, Ree. trav., XXX, 90 fh 

5 AZ, XL, 121 ff, aud Reich, Texte a. Mumientuf., 72, note 1. & Journal, xv, 49. 


Plate XI. 
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Demotic Papyrus B.M. 10072. 
Hieroglyphic transcription, original (scale ¢. 2), and ink tracing on photostat. 
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by. After the sign for & we have again the two strokes, which are sometimes com- 
bined also into one sign so as to look like the masculine definite article p eae Pe Res 


in hieratic). Here clearly written texts always show the picture fosn ie i: %o! A, 


by, “soul,” where it can clearly be seen that the Egyptian intended to write the sun’s 
disk with the one stroke. 

rpy. The demotic sign seems to express the old n which was now no longer pro- 
nounced, and I have therefore transcribed it (omy, 

The following sign looks again like the two-strokes sign mentioned above, which 
I first suspected to be the representative of an old oa in rpy, “to flourish,” as can be 


seen again best in the Demotic Mag. Pap. (rise, = = 104, rpy, or in the Demotic 


Pap. Berlin 8351: 2h js i eck ee As AL ico: 9 a hy 


*‘S\0!, rpy by-k ’r (read: r for a) nh 2-t, “Thy soul ee in eternity for ever.” The 
only reason I have preferred the transcription 3 ‘,, is that the three strokes following it are 
apparently intended for the last phonetic sign y of the word and one would naturally 
expect the determinative 4 after the y. The writing of the two strokes B¢‘}, for 0 of 
the complex rnp would show that the scribe meant to write a p and not a aE 


Line 2. 


rh. Without the determinative as in the majority of cases in demotic. 

anh. Pap. Rhind writes either |e{ je, 1,8h5, ete. or \cici, I, 11h 2 (read ehh?), 
both with omission of n*, and the latter visibly influenced by hieroglyphic calligraphical 
rules, or es Lo, II, 6h 6, e hh (our form), A. anngc: §.B.F. enes. The writing in our 
papyrus is quite an interesting example of the history of the demotic sign for %, nh, in 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, which I outlined twenty years ago®, giving all necessary 
instances. 

zt. This writing, peculiar to later religious texts, replaces the usual S{. The wm ix, 
therefore, to be regarded as a snake of a protecting nature. I would recall, among the 
many examples, the snake protecting the box containing the book of the god Thoth, in 
I Khamuas, 11, 20 ff. This fanciful belief shows itself also in the script in the form of 


the serpent. A good illustration is the Leen Zs: ot, “for ever,” of 
ae eee aoe 


the Demot. Pap. Berlin 83517, mentioned above. Here the snake of the word z+ has 
three humps, while in the same word a few lines above (v. 2) it has only one. That this 
is not a mere accident can be seen from the sign for =~ beneath the snake; for this sign, 
in correspondence with the three humps of the snake, is in fact written thrice. Note, too, 
in the B.M. papyrus, the unusually long tail of the sign, which goes into the next line 


1 £y., Griffith and Thompson, Demotie Mayier! Papyrus of Lovdon und Leiden, 2. 20, 7. 3, ete., and 
Vol. 11, no. 249, p. 25. Coptic gloss fai and faer, ‘biden. 

2 Op. cit., 9.24=Vol. m1, no. 502, p. 52; ef Hierat Pap. Rhind, ed. Moller, J, 4h 12, ete. 

3 Spiegelberg, Demot. Pup. Berlin, Pl. 86, P 8351 D=col. v, 1. 2. 

4 Oris ¢ meant ? 

* For the reasons for expressing it sometimes see N. Reich, Demot. a. yrivch. Terte a. Mumiontaf. 5), 
notes 8, 9, 10. 

® Op. eit, 47-51, * Ed. Spiegelberg, Pl. 86, P 8351 I) =col. v, 1. 18 ast line). 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. xvi. 12 
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but one beneath, crossing various other signs, among them the end of =~ (f) in ’r-f; 
altogether 1? inches long. The other snake, in line 4, again in the word for zt, also 
crosses several signs in line 5. Both tails end with a hook or curve turning slightly up. 
This is a peculiarity of our seribe which. as will be seen below, is of importance for the 
interpretation of this document. Other examples of this curve at the end of downward- 
going signs are the sign for > ~ (f) in rpy-f (1. 1), in rh-f (1. 2), in n’m-f and ’rf (1. 3); 
both ends of the “cross” representing = (1. +): and the long sign for #s, 7 (I. 5). 

This mannerism is usually caused by writing rapidly, and it suggests to the reader 
that this scribe did this kind of work so frequently that he could do it almost 
mechanically, without looking much at the papyrus. It is the flowing hand of an 
experienced scribe! who, however, did not object to cacography in this case, for it was 
only a short abbreviated Book of the Dead for a girl? whose relatives were unable to 
afford a more elaborate vade-mecum for the world to come. 

These curves at the end of a downward-written sign are caused by carelessly lifting 
the hand from the papyrus when the one sign is finished in order to begin the next; 
therefore we may properly assume that the scribe did the same thing when he put down 
his hand again to begin the next sign. And this is indeed the case. Thus the sign for 
in the word n'mf (I. 3) on the top became a curve instead of a straight horizontal line as 
it should have been. Similarly the two upper ends of the cross (mentioned above) repre- 
senting =. (I. 4) where he began the strokes have the curve in the opposite direction, as 
was to be expected. We shall see in |. 5 that there is another example of these 
“beginning curves” which is of importance for our document in that it identifies for us 
its owner. 

§. The group is quite clear. Hieratic usually adds a complementary \. eg. Pap. 
Rhind (ed. Méller), I, 6 h 9, ete. 

a p. Also quite clear. The form for = is not unusual, though written hastily. The 
same holds for the two strokes forming the masc. sing. definite article. 


Line 3. 


Here the trouble begins. The text is not much mutilated and can be reconstructed 
with certainty from the photograph alone; the comparison with the original completely 
confirmed my anticipation. I give here the reconstructed text of the troublesome passage: 


wer f- x» VAP 


But before entering upon the discussion of my readings, it is my duty to show 
why Spiegelberg’s interpretations of the passage are impossible (see below)®. First of all, 
in both his alternative versions (both qualified by him as ‘very doubtful”) the sign for 
nb appears after the article ps. But I cannot find any nb at all, either at the end of I. 2 
or at the beginning of 1. 3. In fact, there is no space for it, unless Spiegelberg reads as 


1 There are no actial mistakes in the manuscript, although it has been written so rapidly. 

2 Tf she had been married, probably the naine of her husband would have been mentioned, as was done 
In Many cases after a formula lke this: Y danghter of F, wife of Z. 

» Spregelbers, Demotiea, t OSB ALI 1925, Munich), 80 31, He translates (the question marks, ete. 
are his, Sie geht sa to dam Herru ti der Wages! der Oser’s hetsst/) with a footnote: “Sehr aweifelhafte 
Lestneg Sete pet abs mh jet? ‘veh Pap. Rhind 1, 79) Wyjr en=fil), moglicherweise auch jp? (?) 
wh? met} ?. Die Photographie ist nicht ganz klar.” 
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nb the first sign of 1. 3, which is quite clearly an m. The first group in this line he 
proposes to read either mfj-t, S. mawe: A. uate: B. aang, “balance,” or mnt], 8. aire: 
B.F. ament: A. eaitte, “west” or ‘“netherworld.” Typical writings of mj-t are: 


qe 3 (I Khamuas, 01, 5), D&S (Rhind, I,7d9), f 2 (Pap. Insinger, 


ed. Boeser, 1v, 17), Pa (Pap. Insinger, ed. Lexa, v, 7); and of ’mntj: 


blad (II Khamuas, 11, 6), and ? 4em\ (Rhind, passim). These writings, which 
NIG) Cove? 


can easily be added to, bear very little resemblance to the group in our papyrus. 
After the word for “Osiris,” which causes no trouble, comes a word which Spiegelberg 


reads rn; yet I do not know of one single example in demotic where ‘ s is written 
without the determinative 4}. l 

Spiegelberg’s reading of this passage is thus impossible palaeographically. Gram- 
matically, it would be possible, but the meaning of his translation is so unusual that he 
has to refer to Pap. Rhind, ed. Méller, I, 749, for his rendering of our passage with 
nb mhj-t Wsjr rn-f, “the lord of the balance, Osiris is his name.” 

Now we always understood that it was Thoth who in the underworld had to do with 
the balance, and weighed “‘the evil deeds against the good deeds, Thoth, the great god 
writing, (and) Anubis giving word to his colleague!.’” And indeed the passage of Pap. 
Rhind to which Spiegelberg refers runs (in the demotic): ¢h-y m-bh Thwt s8-y t-y yh h-t-y 
m-bh pnb nt mhy-t, “I stand before Thoth, I prostrate myself (my body) before the lord 
of the balance®.” In other words, the very passage on which Spiegelberg relies shows 
that his rendering of the phrase cannot be correct, for we cannot assume that an 
Egyptian scribe was so ignorant of his own mythology as to mix up Thoth and Osiris. 

Thus, on all grounds, we must reject Spiegelberg’s rendering, and we shall now see 
how I believe it must be read. 

me. The usual writing; the first sign (looking like a demotic m) is in reality the 
group transcribed =. The second is the feather for m, and the third the determinative 
of the house, 8.B.A. ax: ae and F. wos 4, “place,” corresponding to hieratie _J@cai, as in 
Pap. Rhind®. 

nt e. This (Coptic ete) introduces a relative sentence which here consists of an 
adverbial nominal sentence with prepositional predicate, the relative pronoun nt e relating 
to the preceding noun m¢, which is determined by the article p, ya © The subject of 
this sentence, consequently, can be nothing but W'sr, “Osiris,” S. overpe: B. ovespr. 

n’'m-f. This group is quite common, and is only a little distorted in its top sign, 
representing the n, which should be a straight horizontal line above the group; certain 


1 £g., U1 Khamuas, ed. Griffith, 1, 5 ff. =p. 153. 

* See Moller, pp. 36-37, 1, 7d 9, and p 73, no. 524, 

Good instances im Griffith's Rylands Papyri, 101, 352. 

+ Spiegelberg, Aopt. Handwb., 55. > Ed. Moller, p. 20*, no. 130, 
° CF. also Spiegelbergy, Demot. Gramm, § 537 Hf. 
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scribes omit it altogether, others write it regularly, according to the different schools and 
times. Its distortion to a curve, which looks here like a circumflex, is not unusual. Its 
expression in writing (it is unnecessary since it is already there) developed as soon as 
its palaeographical origin (see above) had been forgotten, just as I have shown in the 
groups for ra, hip, knkn, ete. Consequently, this usage does not begin before the second 
Ptolemaic period. That our scribe should write it as a curve is quite intelligible if we 
bear in mind what we stated above about his hasty and rounded handwriting. 

The group consists (if we leave out the suffix f), roughly drawn, of the following 


demotic signs: s¢ . The top sign has already been explained. What the others 


are can be easily recognized if we give examples from a few larger papyri so far 
as they use the superfluous sign above: Z {2 @, I Khamuas? (Ptolemaic); 


<7o, Magical Pap.? (Roman); (%; II Khamuas?, passim (Roman). We sce that the group 
consists of three signs: (a) The straight horizontal (or circumflex-like) line above the 
group. (b) At the left end of the group a curve going in the downward direction. 
(c) While (a) and (6) are in all groups alike, the sign on the right varies. It consists 
of a short slanting line, either accompanied by a dot or a small ring (it is clear that 
these two are identical, the small ring having become a dot), or connected with a 
horizontal line. And this last is the variation we have before us in B.M. 10072. That 
the downward curve on the left has a little tail or curve is once more the now familiar 
mannerism of our scribe. 

So far the sentence can be read without any doubt and without any forced interpre- 
tation as follows: sf a pj me nt e Wer n’m-f, “she (the soul) goes to the place where 
Osiris is” (verbatim: “at which Osiris is there”). The troublesome passage was probably 
pronounced (vocalized): p* mu e(n)te Usire *mmof, as we may conclude from the Coptic, 
where it would be: naa *ete overpe uog. We find the same sentence on a wooden 
coffin in the Cairo Museum: - 


49. Ab. Ser 92.12 Du 





KL DAOL I= AS AKO Ka 
pm nt e Wsr Wa-nfr p ntr co nm 
“the place where Usire Wennofre (Oorpis Ovredprs), the great god, is.” 


Pap. Rhind uses the same phrase in both (hierat. and demot.) versions (ed. Méller, 
1,5d8=1,5h10): Demot.: e p me nte n ntr-w nt hip n t Ty-t n’m-f, “to the place where 
an ” * fh vane -neo = 
the gods who rest in the nether world are, Hierat.: Je Jia 4e] a- 20S IM, 
to the place where the Qrty-gods are. 
1 Reich, Tecte, 41 th, 83 ff, ete. 
27, Krall, Demot. Lesestucke, 1, pessimn. 
* Grifith and Thompson, op. cét., 10, 43, no, 428 (3). 
 Gritith, Stories of the High Priests, passim. 
* Brnusch, Grammaire démotique, Pl. vin, 1. 4. 
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The scene in II Khamuas (1, 9-10) which takes place in the underworld shows us 
what is meant by the line of B.M. 10072. The departed one is seated near to 
pm nt e Wsr n’m-f, “the place where Osiris is’; or again (u, 12-13), rm p ntr nt sms 
Skr-Wsr e-f hn r p me nt e Wsr n’m-f, “a man of god that follows Sokaris Osiris, he 
being near to the place in which Osiris is.’”’ This phrase is used so frequently, not only 
in the religious literature, that it looks quite natural to us. Is it natural in reality? The 
answer to this question we may find in the Decree of Canopus if we compare the uses of 
this phrase there in the four different versions, two demotic, one hieroglyphic, and one 
Greek: a p mf nt e-f nm-f (Tanis, 1. £7, Kom el-Hisn, |. 13)!, (The priest who every year 
came to the king) “to the place where he (Pharaoh) was”: Hierogl.: 5: f: 5 SiS, “to 
the place where his majesty was*”’: Greek: rapa to: Bacide?. While the Egyptian text 
says: (They came) “to the place where the Pharaoh was,” the Greek version expresses 
it by a simple mapa 7@ Bacirc?. Why does the demotic so frequently use the phrase: 
pm nte Pr-ot n'm-f,(They went) “to the place in which Pharaoh was,” instead of simply 
saying “They went to Pharaoh”? Why does he say: a p m¢ mte-k n’m-f, (to reach) “the 
place where thou art#,” instead of: (to reach) ‘‘thee”? Or p me mte P-me n’m-f, (until they 
came to) “the place in which Pemu was,” instead of: (until they came) “to Pemu”? 
Or again a p m¢ (m)te Pr-co n’m-f, (it was not hidden) “from the place where the king 
was®,”’ instead of: (it was not hidden) “from the king”? And in our papyrus: §-f @ p me 
nt e Wsr n'm-f, “she (the soul) goes to the place where Osiris is,’ instead of: “she goes 
to Osiris’’? 

It seems to me that this phrase is mostly used with persons (or things) of special 
distinction, gods, kings, and things somehow connected with them. Compare also: 
ap me nte py zme nm-f, (to be taken) “to the place where that papyrus roll (of the god 
Thoth) is’,” instead of (to be taken) “to the papyrus roll”. And yet again, § N. a p ment 
e t the n’m-f, “N. went to the place where the box was” (which contained the magic book 
of the god Thoth), instead of “N. went to the box,” which is what, in all the cases cited 
above, is really meant. 

The phrase thus seems to be used to express the reverence of the speaker before the 
person or thing forming the subject of the relative sentence. To this type of reverential 
expression there are parallels. For instance, an Egyptian frequently says m-bh Pr-ro, 
“before the king,” instead of “to him.” To this category seem also to belong certain phrases 
with m-s usually translated “ behind,’ but which must mean in the following passages some- 
thing like “among the followers,” “among the retainers.”’ The usual translation in this con- 
nexion is meaningless; see for example the Demot. Pap. Berlin 1522, Il. 2-3 (ed. Spiegelberg, 
Pl. 84) and (mutilated) Berlin 3169, Il. + 3 to a+ 4 (Spieg., Pl. 86): mée-f t mw hr t 
htp(-t) m-s Wsr p sy m-s Wn-nfr, “ he (the deceased) takes water (from) upon the offering 
table among the retainers of Osiris (and from) the lake among the followers of 
Onnophris”; or sp-k mw n rpy m-s Wsr, “thou receivest the water of rejuvenation among 
the retainers of Osiris” (Berlin 8351, 1-2; ed. Spieg., Pl. 84); or again, mte-f t mw [hr] 
htp-t m-s Wsr, “he (the deceased) takes out water (from) upon the offering table among 
the followers of Osiris ®.”’ 

! Ed. Krall, Demot. Lesest., 1, lve. cit, 
* Spiegelberg, Demot. Text d. Privsterdekrete con Kanopus und Memphis, lov. cit. 
Pap. Bibl. Nat. 215, ed. Spiegelberg, Demut. Chronik, vx., col. , 1.9, Pls. vii and viia. 
Pap. Petubastis, Vienna, ed. Krall, Demor. Lesest., u, col. K, 1. 19. 
Op. eit., col. W, 1. 5. 5 Op, ett., col. W, 1. 26. * T Setna, mi, 12, ef. 11, 15, 8 Op. cit., U1, 33. 
Demot. Pap. Dresden, Il, 4-5, ed. Brugsch, Grammaire démotique, Pl. x. This papyrus badly needs a 
photographic reproduction or mechanical edition which could be used for palaeographical purposes. 
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And there exist a few more such peculiarities of speech. But this is not the place to 
go into the details of these problems, which I hope to treat elsewhere in the near future. 

*y-f §y. The reading seems quite clear. Note again the end of the f with the curve 
mentioned above. While the preceding f, going parallel with it, crosses the swastika-like 
determinative of the last word of |. 4, the f in ‘r-f crosses with its end the long tail of 
the snake of the word z-¢ from 1. 2, which, though interrupted by the mutilation of the 
papyrus, crosses <j and nearly reaches |. 4. This should be noted, for the demotic sign 
for A is, though well recognizable, very cursively written here, much more so than in 
the second line. The determinative is a downward-going hook «A just like that of the 
following ’/; it is certainly not an <— as one might assume at first glance. 

Here we must thank Spiegelberg? for a very fine and ingenious suggestion with which 
I fully agree, namely that the combination ¥’y is preserved in the Coptic? uye-es, “to 
go (walk) to and fro.” A comparatively old idiom: “Poor men *F'\% $444 , come and 
go (in the great houses).” 


Line 4. 


Apt. For “3.5... br pt, “upon the earth.” 

A still stranger orthography of this very common expression in Egyptian is given us 
by Spiegelberg, Demotica, 30, zinco 1. 2, 27>), A-rp-t from a copy by J. J. Hess. 

However, Spiegelberg reads the middle group tp, though the sign shown in his own 
hand-copy is that which usually represents rp in demotic as used in rpy “rejuvenate,” 
the title “Orpais,” the word “temple,” etc. He reads the complex h ftp t, and recon- 
structs a vocalization hetpeto. It is not safe to reconstruct a vocalization on the basis 
of a writing, for the signs in Egyptian generally do not express the vowels. The use 
(for instance) of the same “syllable sign’’ does not imply anything with regard to 
vocalization, because this very ‘syllable sign’’ has quite different vocalizations according 
to the grammatical structure of the words?; even a reconstruction which preserves the 
same grammatical form, if based upon principles contrary to the fundamental rule that 
Egyptian does not in general write the vowels, will never be convincing. Moreover, the 
sign in question looks quite clearly like rp, which is more likely than tp; thus we have 
at least all the consonants of the regular phrase hr pt; I am quite aware of the fact 
that the + in hr was no longer pronounced. 

However this may be, in our text the r certainly was not expressed, for the scribe 
wrote h pt. I should prefer to reconstruct, according to the Coptic eimto:e:eu, some- 
thing like h'pl’. 

Sc zt, Here again we meet the long-drawn-out snake, its tail crossing two determina- 
tives of the last word of 1. 5, and causing some trouble in the interpretation; see below. 

There seems to be no distinction made between sf z-t as above; rpy by & nh zt, 
“thy soul rejuvenateth in eternity for ever®”; cuhk pe-t by a nh rpy-f a at, “thy soul 
liveth unto eternity; she rejuvenateth for ever®™; and mn rn m-s-k hr pt & nh xt, “thy 
name remains behind thee upon the earth in eternity for ever’.” Be that as it may, it 
is surely most interesting that §¢ nh in demotic (as in the first and third examples above) 


1 Spregelberg, Demoticu, 1, 31, note 2. 2 Td, Kopt, Handwh,, 188, 
DAL T. Gardiner, Admonitions of wn Egyptian Suge, 6. 12, p. dl. 
' See Sethe, Crapr. d. Alpheubets, 115 ff 
» Demot. Pap. Cairo 31172 (formerly L8u28., I. 7-8, ed. Spiegelberg, PL cxii. 
» Caro 3LITU 2 op, eft, PL oxu. 
* Demot. Pap. Berlin, P8351C, col. mo, 1, 3-4, ed. Spiegelberg, p. 85. 
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is rendered in Rhind by the hieratic m édr-w ntr-w, “as long as there are gods,” used also 
in other later religious texts}. 

Ty-k. Now we have arrived again at a troublesome passage in the papyrus, the name 
of the woman above and that of her mother. There is no difficulty about the phonetic 
reading of her own name, though palaeographically there may be unimportant disagree- 
ments. Ty-k is quite a common female name in Egyptian; still better known is its 
masculine counterpart Py-k, both having come down to us in Greek: masc. [Huxas, var. 
Iliyds and Beeds?, fem. Treas? 

While the first part of the name, Ty- (fem. to Py-), is quite clear‘ there are slight 
difficulties with regard to the palaeography and orthography of the second part. For 
the “bull” see the name A¢ 1%! y8, P2-ns-h’-w>, ete. 

If we study the demotic writings of the word for “‘bull,” &®, whether standing alone 
or in such names as Py-k Pikos, T-sr-t-py-k Senpikos, Ta-t-k-w Tatekws’, we find® that 
there are only two determinatives which can follow the *?~—», namely % and s, the 
skin and the flesh, written in that order. Among the many examples that of Demot. 
Mag. Pap., 1. 13, corresponds most nearly with our text, our forms being merely 
simplified in comparison with those of the always over-accurate scribe of the Magical 
Papyrus. The name, therefore, is to be transcribed: 4.» #2—%.-. The last sign is 
usually transcribed as ¢, and I have so transcribed it, for the scribe took it for the 
representative of the feminine ¢, though, in fact, it goes back in the majority of cases 
to the hieratic sign for the woman. 


Line 5. 


ta. The regular notation for “daughter of...... *” Whether there is a real difference 
between ta and sy-t (the latter used in contemporary papyri), and, if so, what this 
difference is, have still to be investigated. 

’S-r§. The name of the mother causes most trouble of all. Spiegelberg reads it ’S-wr, 
“Hsoéris,” but this cannot be correct. It assumes that the r is written before the sup- 
posed ‘“‘syllable sign” for 2s wr. Such a writing of the phonetic complement before the 


“syllable sign” is impossible in demotic, and the reading wr is quite out of the 
question. 


What, then, can our group be? The first sign is surely nine and we see even the 
small dot beneath it which usually accompanies it, and which distinguishes it from the 


1 Moller, Rhind, I, 6h 5; I, 7d 5, and p. 87. 

2 Preisigke, Vomenhuch, col. 325, s.v., where the quotations are given. 

3 Op. cit., col. 436, s.v. 

1 See especially Griffith, RyZuuds, ut, 349 and 420. > Liehlemn, Aterogl. Vomenw., 1949. 

§ Old Coptic Ro, which agrees with the vocalization preserved im the Greek names above. 

? Griffith, Ryleads, viii, 9, and Vol. mi, 396, sv. Brugsch, Vheseurus, 1045-6. Berlin, P 3116 B, col. ut, 
1. 22, ed. Spiegelberg, Pl. 43. Rhind, ed. Miller, 1,10 410. Cairo 31170, L 11, ed. Spiegelberg, Pl. exii (the 
vther lines and dots above the name belong to the upper line;. Cairo 31080, col. v1, Hl. 8-9 ; cf. Pl. ciil. 
Demot. Ostracon, no, 55, 1. 2, of Thompson, Gardiner and Milne, Thrbun Ostruen, Pl. ix, 36. Op. edt., no. 12, 
1,2, Ph iii, 42. Op. edt, no. 44,11, PL iv, 48. Petubastis, ed. Spiegelberg, 4.15; 12. 10, 12, ete. Demot. 
Mag. Pap. 1. 13, 13. 2; 10. 26, 27. 5, 7, ete. IT Khaimnas, tv, 15, tv, 30, tv, 35, ete. Leiden, 1, 384; 17. 22; 
4. 14; 22.17; ed. J. Krall, 1, and Spiegelberg, Sunmenvuge, luc. cit; the latter reads the second example 
Kwhutj and translates (loc. cit.) : “imanniicher Stier,” while it is obvious that this tautolozy does not give 
any sense, as there do not exist any “female bulls”; we can also see from all the examples above that the 
sign in question is not intended to be a phonetic sign but another determinative, and should not be read. 


8 After elimination of the demotie sign for 8 in the different names, which cannot be meant here 
because it looks quite different. 
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fourth sign of our name, which otherwise looks very much like it. The second sign of 
the name is the “‘long 7,” 2« (with the curve at its end, as is to be expected in this 
manuscript). The third sign, which Spiegelberg reads as wr, is the real trouble. It really 
looks like it on a superficial glance. Now we observe that the curve at the top is very 
small, especially in comparison with that at the top of the similar down-stroke of the 


bull-sign in 1. 4. We should in fact expect something like 4 rather than the 


simple Ay which we have. Now the bull-sign always has at the top a hook, going 


either to the right or to the left; a real hook, which is part of the sign, and not the mere 
“turn” which we found to be a peculiarity of our scribe. To this official hook he added 
his characteristic “turn” in writing the bull-sign, and we have a right to expect that he 


would similarly have added it in the case of the wr-sign, thus: $ . The absence of 


the “turn” is an additional proof that the sign cannot be the “syllable sign” wr assumed 
by Spiegelberg. It is a simple demotic —= ¥ which our scribe as usual decorated with 
a small (unreal) curve. Thus we arrive at the reading rg, or, combined with the preceding 
name of the goddess, ’S-r¥, “‘Eserashe,” quite a common Egyptian name}. 


‘ woe . . @ — i v 
The verb “to enjoy” or “rejoice” is mostly written: ie — Wer, rhy, 


Coptic S. page: B. paar: A. pewse, and from the Fayyim we have: 1% eg == |eP), 


2 


F. Aeuys, “joy?. 
The determinatives of our name cause some difficulty. Here we have the lotus- 
flower; in Middle Eg. it is usually determined with the nose 6. 
The oldest demotic writing of the word occurs, so far as I know, in a papyrus of the 
second year of Darius III, i.c., 335-4 B.c., and is most happily preserved in a few different 
handwritings by witnesses: 


ae phe Be ose Sy Sn Xe 


(|S), ’S-rf, Eserashe®. 


et 


” 


The next in age is about 250 B.c. (the date is destroyed): 
< ~ 
1S &)I a = » fle 92-0), ’S-r¥, Eserashe!. 
Wh dddsdddddda 


The vocalization of the name must be, according to Coptic, as above; this is clearly 
seen, I believe, from the following®: 


ey" 2 Yy (year 113 B.c.), 76%.) PV Pr, Prasis. 


' Lieblein, Hivrogl, Mameniwh , 1032, 1289, 1289a, 2271, 2542. 

2 Demot. Chronth, 157, Spregelberg, Hundw., s.v.; Petubastis, Vienna, W 2, ed. Krall, 11, Joc. ett. 
* Demot. Pap. Louvre 2430, ed. Revillout, Corpus Pupyrorum Aeaypti, Pls. ii and iti. 

' Demot. Pap. Brassels, uo. 3, 1 2; the queries in the transcription are Spiegelbery’s. 

* Pap, Berlin 31168, col. rr, 118, Pl. 43. 
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This name was misread by Brugsch! as something like ¢tr, an error which prevented him 
from seeing that our name P-r was identical with the IIpaous of the Greek Paris 
papyrus, 5, 33, 5°, despite the fact that he had ingeniously discovered that the Greek 
Paris papyrus contained the same names as the demotic Berlin manuscript. But through 
this identification we gain a corroboration of the vocalization of the name suggested by 
the Coptic. 

The writing of the word remains at all times much the same (the scribe mostly tries 
to express the end vowel e or 7 in the writing). 


a SS 
2 5" Ae : A aa , rey réy pt nb, “the whole land rejoices, rejoices*.” 


6 

The sign after the == gives the impression that the Egyptian scribe wanted to write the 
lotus-flower, the form of which is very similar to what we have except that the tail 
of the demotic form must go under the line as in the preceding example above, while in 
ours it is on the line. The scribe may have drawn it so in haste. However this may 
be, the form we have must be transcribed .3. The next two strokes may be ,@ as in the 
hieroglyphic example above’, but it is also possible that they may be % as a more general 
substitute for & (nose). 

The last three signs are almost hopelessly spoiled by the tail of the snake of z-t from 
the preceding line; we know, however, that the last two must be *o or # ue The 
crux tnterpretum is the last sign but two. The choice lies, I believe, between the flower 
(for in all examples rf is written with the flower) and the “nose” with which the 
hieroglyphic name is sometimes written®. For the “nose” the upper part would be partly 
suitable (except for the absence of the horizontal strokes which usually accompany it), 
but the lower part would be quite exceptionally formed and unusual. There is only one 
sign which in my opinion would fit the requirement; it is 4%, which is used as a deter- 
minative as well as phonetically, the sign with which the Delta, T3-mhw, is written. 

The lower part of this sign could be written mechanically in this way only if the 
Egyptian scribe intended to make the three feet of the sign in one stroke. 


The fuller form is seen in M1oti hy 3*® and the more cursive in 
\a 
($8.03 hog ou 2fare. 


In our name the sign seems to be a determinative; for if it had to be read 
phonetically our scribe would have added the sign for \;°, y, according to his custom, 
and this group would have been followed by the determinative ‘&, which would be the 
more usual writing in L.H. cursive script. H, however, the name has been unusually 
abbreviated and the sign for {f is after all meant to be taken phonetically, this name 
would have to be read: *S-rs(e)-mh(y-t), Eserashemhi(t), a name not existing in this 
form in the literature as far as I am able to recall. 


! Brugsch, Suminlung...Ligennumen, 1851, 10, 2 Presle, Votre s. 
3 Pap. Berlin 6750 c, gol. 8, 1 8, Pl. 81. © Lieblem. L289, > Ibid. 
§ Leiden, 1, 384, vir, 1 (Spiegelbere). * Berlin, 6750 4, 1. 6. 


& Demot. Chronth, ro., TW, 5. 
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AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF STATUETTE 
By 8. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plate xii. 


The British Museum recently acquired! a small bronze (copper?) seated figure of a 
boy, no. 59853 (PI. xii, figs. 1-3), of the same type as the newly discovered alabaster 
statuette of Pepi Il. Whereas, however, the figure of Pepi II is inscribed on the front 
edge of its base with his name, the B.M. bronze has a carefully cut spiral (scroll) pattern 
together with the single hieroglyph * on the base itself (Fig. 1). The little figure is thus 
in form a stamp-seal. 

For over thirty years the Museum has possessed a precisely similar stamp-seal in 
ivory, B.M. 3041678 (Pl. xii, figs. 4-6). Its base is inscribed with a spiral design (somewhat 
less attractive than that of the bronze) encircling the title and name of the owner in 
cursive hieroglyphs 7ry ct Hty* (see Fig. 2, where the cutting of the inscription is slightly 
accentuated). 


Vi 





Fig. 1 Fiz. 2 


A third figure of the same general type and of ivory, B.M. 54677, was given to the 
Museum by Mrs. Russell Rea ten years ago, and came from Professor Garstang’s 
excavations at Abydos in 19075. (It has recently been cited by Pendlebury® for com- 
parison with one of the two naked ivory figures from Palaikastro?, which he, with Hall, 
claimed as Egyptian. As there exist other opinions on this point® the publication of 
photographs of the B.M. ivory may be useful, apart from the present connexion.) The 
attitude of the boy in this case differs a little from that of the three similar figures 
already mentioned, in that he has one leg on the ground instead of drawn up to the 
body, but in all other respects it is the same (PI. xii, figs. 7-9). The base, again, is engraved 
with the title and name of the owner within a spiral border, 7my-r pr Nhti mae brw? (Fig. 3). 

' From the Maswell Collection, by Lady Maxwells bequest. BU Quarter/y, v (1930), 49, PL xxi. 
Height 13, ins. 3 cms.) DT have to thank the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities for permission 
to publish thei. 

* Jéequier in daw. Sere, xXvir, 69, PL ve 

* Budge, Guide to the Fourth, Fifth and Sivth Ey. Rins., 84, no, 6, UHerght 1} ins. (31 ems.). 

* T owe the reading of the title to Dr. Gardiner, 

’ Budge, op. ett, 83, no. 2u. Height 12 ins. 4:7 ems.), 8 Aegy ptiuea, 33. 

"Op. elt, 32, Pl. iii, S £.g., Valentin Miller in 0.2.Z., Dec. 1930, 991 f. 

"Tread faye pr hry (steward and overseer”), At?, ete, and ain indebted to Professor Scharff for 
suggesting that what looked like c=3 was really me. 


Plate XII. 





Three figure-stamps of the First Intermediate Period. 


1—3. B.M. 59853, bronze. 
4—6, BM. 30467, ivory. 
7—9. B.M. 54677, ivory. 


aletual size. 
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The spiral decoration on all three seals makes it improbable that any one of them is 
much earlier than the Eleventh Dynasty or much later than the Hyksos Period in date. 
The name and treatment of the figure of 5£677 suggested to me the Second Intermediate 
Period; against this, as Scharff points out in a letter, is the more definite evidence for the 
First Intermediate Period in the name Hty (Akhthoes) of 30467; while the } of 59853 is 
also reminiscent of—and perhaps an abbreviation for--the name W7h-kz, which could 
hardly be later than the Eleventh Dynasty. Finally, seeing that the type of figure with 
seal-base is clearly developed from the type with plain base (inscribed on the front) 
represented by the Pepi statuette, it is reasonable to date all three to the early Middle 
Kingdom or First Intermediate Period. 54677 is perhaps the latest, showing, with its 
slight alteration in the position of the legs, a further development from the original 
type!. Probably because it is the largest ie is the most naturalistically—though not the 
most delicately-—modelled of the B.M. figures. The smaller ivory, 30467, is the finest, and 
shows better workmanship than the bronze, though the engraved base of the latter out- 
classes the other two. 

There is some indication of the purpose of this apparently new class of object. All 

four examples have two important features in common: the squatting figure touches the 
lower lip with the index of the right hand; and the figure is that of a boy?, although 
the person represented must have reached maturity®. Moreover three of the figures 
certainly, possibly all four—if I am right in taking ? as an abbreviation of some name 
like Wh-k:—bear the name of (presumably) the owner. The explanation of the objects 
should be suggested by the relative significance of these three points. (The development 
into a seal, probably purely formal and due to the greater ease of engraving the under- 
surface than the front or sides of the base of a small figure, is a secondary feature—a 
by-product which does not bear on the present enquiry.) Is the finger to the mouth 
merely an emphasis of the youth of the figure, based on conventional hieroglyphic forms, 
e.g., 4? Jéquier seems to think so, and assumes that the figure represents Harpocrates *— 
a possibility in the case of the king, but hardly in the case of the three private individuals. 
(One would have to suppose that the names on the bases were those of dedicators ; but 
then the figure of the god should wear the uraeus, which is lacking from all except the 
king, who would wear it in his own right.) 

The real connexion is perhaps between the hieratic pose and the name. The Pepi 
figure was found in the antechamber to the sanctuary of a mortuary temple of that 
king®. It was probably used therefore in the cult of the dead king® or was an offering 
to his ka. The others similarly, then, would be part of the funerary equipment of their 
owners. And the object of the figures would have been magical: presumably to secure 
the appropriation of his name by the deceased in the tomb. But why the figure in the 
form of a boy and not of a grown man? 


1 The field-notes on the tomb (No. 24) in which this object was found, kindly placed at my disposal by 
Professor Garstang, point to the Twelfth Dynasty as its date. 

? 30467 alone has the Horus-lock (partly broken away), but the nakedness of the others almost certainly 
indicates childhood. 

* @f. the titles of 54677 and 30467; Pepi became king while still a boy, but as his statuette was found 
in a funerary temple it was presumably made towards the end of his long reign. 

4 Ann, Serv., XXVU, 60. 5 Thid., 54 th, 60. 

® Though apparently made during his lifetine, since his name is followed by Crk de. 
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A PROBLEM IN EGYPTIAN GEOMETRY 
By T. ERIC PEET 
With Plate xiii. 


In the Supplement to Professor Archibald’s admirable Bibliography of Egyptian 
Mathematics published in Vol. 1 of Dr. A. B. Chace’s Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, issued 
some months ago, occurs a reference to V. V. Struve’s forthcoming edition of the Moscow 
Mathematical Papyrus. It contains the following sentence: “No. 10 seems with like 
certainty to indicate that the Egyptian of 2000 B.c. knew the formula for the area of 
a hemisphere.” I read these words with some surprise, for the Moscow Papyrus had 
been known to me from photographs for some years, and one thing that I had decided 
about No. 10, a singularly difficult problem, was that it did not deal with the area of 
the curved surface of a hemisphere. I naturally looked forward with interest to the 
appearance of Struve’s promised work, and in particular to his treatment of the problem 
in question. 

This work is now in our hands! and I find myself entirely unconvinced by Struve’s 
translation and treatment of No. 10. The Egyptian text is shown on PI. xiii. 

Struve’s literal translation may be rendered in English as follows: 

“Form of working out a basket. If they mention to you a basket with a mouth of 
4} in preservation. Let me know its surface. Take a ninth of 9, since the basket is half 
an egg; result 1. Take the remainder, namely 8. Take a ninth of 8; result +4475. 
Take the remainder of these 8 after (the subtraction of) this g4+h4 fs; result Th. 
Reckon with 7} 4) times; result 32. Behold, that is its surface. You have found 
rightly.” 

Exprexsed in modern words, Struve’s statement of the problem would be “Find the 
area of the curved surface of a hemisphere whose diameter is 44.” Now if Struve’s 
translation be accepted then the interpretation of the problem as the determination of 
the area of the curved surface of a hemisphere, even if it does not follow as a necessary 
consequence, is at least extremely reasonable. And in this case we should have, as 
Struve sees, to put Egyptian mathematics on a very much higher level than previously 
seemed necessary. The conception of the area of a curved surface does not necessarily argue 
a very high level of mathematical thought so long as that area is one which, like that 
of the cylinder, can be directly translated into a plane area by rolling the object along 


1 Muth matiseher Papyrus des Staatlichen Museums der Schonen Kunste in Moskau, Tt is reviewed in 
this umuber, 

* The word used is oe Cae literally “land.” This is the common word for area in the mathematical 
peapyri, and natnrally sugeests a plane area. At the same time we must not use thiy as an argument against 
Struve > behet that a curved surface was meant, for if the Egyptians had any conception of the area of a 
curved surface—and we Lave no proof ‘unless it be in this problem) that they had—they might quite con- 


cervably have applied the word 3h¢ to it by analogy, despite its etymological unsuitability. Cf. our own word 
“ area.” 
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Plate XIII. 
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the ground. The case is very different, however, when we come to a surface such as that 
of the sphere, which cannot be directly transferred into plane area. To conceive such an 
area as area at all is not an elementary process of thought. Yet, if Struve is right, we 
must believe not only that the Egyptians could do this, but also that they had succeeded 
in determining its value with the same close degree of approximation as the area of the 
circle, for their formula 2 . °° . 7? for the hemisphere, as used in this problem, is identical 
with our own formula 277° ie for 7 we may substitute the Egyptian value *,°, as in the 
case of the circle’. It would be very flattering to the Egyptians, and very important for 
the history of mathematics, if we could place ene brilliant piece of work to their credit. 

Unfortunately there are against Struve’s translation a number of very grave objections. 
The critical words are those which describe the nb or “basket”: 


nbt m tp-r r thom ed. 


ae 


These words he translates “einen Korb mit einer Miindung zu 4) in Erhaltung,” “a 
basket with a mouth of +5 in preservation.” That ¢p-r (Coptic tanpo) means “mouth” 
seems very probable. ¢d Struve takes as the infinitive of the verb “to be sound” or 
“unharmed,” and thinks it indicates that the mouth, /p-r, is undamaged or complete, 
a.e., that it is, in technical language, not a small circle of a sphere but a great circle, and 
that consequently the bt is a hemisphere and not a smaller segment of a sphere. To 
this there are fatal objections. The words m td cannot possibly refer to tp-r, from which 
they are separated by r 44; in any case m with the infinitive cannot be attached adjectivally 
to a noun. Moreover, the expression nbt m tp-r “a basket with a mouth...” is very 
doubtful Egyptian; the examples quoted by Struve from Pap. Anastasi 1, 14, 3 and Pap. 
Harris 1, 59, 2 are not parallel to this, for in both cases the dimension is followed by 
a genitive giving the figure, which is missing here. But the real ruck on which Struve’s 
rendering breaks up is the preposition r before the numeral £). r is never used in the 
mathematical papyri to introduce a dimension when only one dimension is given?; it is, 
however, used to introduce the second of two dimensions when two are given, and it 
then answers exactly to our “by” in “6 feet by 3.” And this gives us the clue to the 
correct interpretation of the passage. The figure 4, preceded as it is by 7, must be the 
second of two dimensions. Where then is the first? It must be contained in the 9 which 
so unexpectedly turns up without explanation in line 5, where its sudden appearance is 
so disconcerting to Struve®. But why was this not mentioned in its proper place in the 
setting out of the problem? The answer is that in the archetype it was, but that our 
scribe has omitted it. Iam convinced that no one who is conversant with the phraseology 
of the mathematical papyri and with the Middle Egyptian uses of the prepositions veil 
question the necessity of inserting the word “.” followed by a numeral between nbt and 
m in line 2, thus restoring the reading 


nbt (nt x) m tp-rr ddan ed, 
“a basket (?) of # in mouth and 43 in ed,” where ¢d, whatever it may mean, is the name 
of the second dimension given, just as tp-r is of the first. The working now becomes in- 


telligible. Two dimensions are given; the first is operated on in lines 5 ff., and the second, 
the 43, is only brought in near the end as a multiplier. 


1 Rhind, 41-43, 50. 

2 Struve's © possible” exarnples (p. 161) from this papyrus, xxi, 4,5, 6 and xsii, 4, do not contain the 
preposition ¢ at all. See my remarks on No. 1] in the review of lis book m this number, 

> On Struve’s theory the working ought to begin with the words ** Multiply 44 by 2; result 9.” 
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But how came the scribe to omit these two words? In this papyrus, as in others of 
the same period, the cursive form of \, is often almost indistinguishable from that of “_’ 
(see, for instance, col. xxxv, 5), and the same may well have been true of the original 
from which it was copied. When the copyist, after writing nbt in line 2, brought his eye 
back to the original, he may have skipped from the “~ which followed it, which he had 
already vaguely sighted, to the exactly similar 4, a few millimetres further on, and so 
omitted both nf and the numeral}. 

Once the grammatical necessity for restoring these two words is perceived Struve’s 
interpretation of the problem as the determination of the curved area of a hemisphere of 
diameter 4) falls under the gravest suspicion, for a hemisphere is fully determined by 
a single dimension, its radius or diameter, while here we have two, a tp-r and a ¢d. 

To this it may be replied that Struve has produced strong etymological evidence to 
show that the nt is in effect a hemisphere. This evidence we must now examine. The 
word —1, the reading of which as nbé seems certain?, is doubtless in origin the well-known 
word for a “basket,” as Struve has pointed out, and our first instinct is naturally to see 
in it the technical term for a hemisphere, or at any rate a segment of a sphere, which 
its shape suggests. Struve, who translates it as hemisphere, finds confirmation of this in 
line 6, where he thinks that the nbt was stated to be half an énr, “egg,” which be holds 
to be the technical term for a sphere. To this there are two objections. In the first 
place the reading ; ~=% which Struve proposes seems to me palaeographically unsound. 
The , is certain, and the egg-determinative at the end is by no means impossible. After 
the , comes a damaged group which Struve reads _*. Now the top sign appears to me 
too thick and too complicated for ---. In the case of the lower sign I seem to see on each 
side of the tiny gap above it a trace of the downward right to left stroke with which it 
was begun, in which case it is very short for an r and is more probably a «. Lastly, 
Struve restores the stone-determinative = between his group and the egg. This is 
impossible for the reason that when a word has two determinatives the more generic 
follows the more specific. Thus even if it were possible to have a word determined by 
both (3 and = they would come in that order, not in the reverse. 

But this is not all. Struve believes that inr, so written, is the technical term for 
a sphere, and he infers this from a use of dmr given in the Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 98, where 
the word is stated to mean an ‘egg-shell.”” Now so far as I know this is based solely on 
a passage in Akhenaten’s Hymn to the Disk, which runs: ‘When the chick in the egg 
(Swht) cries within the shell (wr) thou givest him breath within it (the egg) to quicken 
him.’’ The word used for shell is |“ ‘“‘stone,”’ but it is used metaphorically4, and 
applies only to the material of which the shell is composed; its meaning is only clear by 
reason of the near presence of the word gwht, “egg.” We cannot argue froin this passage 
that ¢nr can be used alone for an “egg” or an ‘‘egg-shell.” Surely if the egg had been 
called upon to provide a technical term for a sphere swht and not ¢nr would have been 
used. 


1 Tf the numeral was 44, a possibility which T suggest below, there is a still more obvious reason for its 
omission, See p. 105. 

2 That the Ieroglyph <7 is meant and not some rare sigu such as a seimicirele is probable from the 
characteristic short horizoutal stroke within it. That the sign is somewhat differently made in xvii, 2 
“obscure In xvil, 3), Where 1t stands for “every, “is perhaps only due to the variability of our scribe’s hand. 

3 Tf fur meant “an egg-shell” 9 would be strictly speaking a word-sign rather than a determinative, but 
the sate order would still be required. 

+ Note that it is not written with the sign 0. 
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For these reasons I do not accept the reading énr; and with this reading falls the 
etymological argument for Struve’s interpretation of the problem. 

Let us now cut ourselves free from the assumption that the figure is a hemisphere 
and see where the data lead us. We have a figure the name of which is written 1, and 
which is defined by two measurements, of which one, tp-r, “mouth” or similar, has been 
omitted by the scribe, and is therefore unknown, while the other, called cd, is 44. The 
figure is also stated to be half of some well-known geometrical figure whose name is 
unfortunately damaged. The problem is to find its area. 

The figure is written with the word nbt, a word which means a “basket,” but which 
in this case, where we are dealing with geometry, must not necessarily be assumed to 
bear its literal meaning, though we should certainly expect it to represent some object 
of which the sign ~ itself is a not unreasonable picture. 

There appear to be two possibilities, according as we take the figure to be in two 
dimensions or in three. In the first case we have the semicircle!, and in the second the 
half-cylinder. Let us take these in their turn. 

If the figure were a semicircle the translation would run: 


bed 


Example of working out a semicircle. 
2. If they say to you, A semicircle (of 9) in diameter 
3. by 44 in height, pray 
4. let me know its area. You are to 
5. take a ninth of 9, since a semicircle 
6. is half a [eircle}, result 1. 
7. Take the remainder, namely 8. 
8. You are to take a ninth of 8, 
9. resulé 3+4+,4. You are to take 
10. the remainder of the 8 after (subtracting) 
11. the 3+4+,k, result 7}. 
12. You are to take 71 43 times, 
13. result 32. See, this ts its area. 
14. You will find it correct. 


This reconstruction has the very great advantage of bringing in as the first datum 
the figure 9 which seemed to occur so entirely without explanation in line 5. On the 
other hand it has one grave disadvantage, since it requires us to suppose that the 
Egyptian here gave two measurements, diameter and radius, of a semicircle, when one 
would have sufficed. For my own part I am not prepared to dismiss this possibility out 
of hand. Egyptian mathematics was a very concrete and practical science, and a semi- 
circle was a plane figure which might for every-day purposes be regarded as having, like 
other plane figures, two measurements, length (fp-r) and breadth (¢d). Is it unthinkable 
that on the basis of this popular view of the figure there should exist a practical rule 
for finding the area of a semicircle which proceeded not by halving the area of the 
complete circle, but by taking } of $ of the diameter (length) and multiplying by the 
radius (breadth)? 


? Segments of the circle other than the semicircle, aud all symmetrical segments of the ellipse including 
the semi-ellipse, may be ruled out because any such tigure which has 32 for its area and 43 for its breadth 
(measured from the centre of the chord to the centre of the curve) is, assuming the Egyptian value of z, 
in effect a semicircle. In any case none of these except the semi-ellipse satisfies the condition of being 


half of some familiar fignre (1. 6). My rejection of un-ymuuctrical segments of an ellipse will hardly be 
questioned. 
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Supposing for a moment that the figure really is a semicircle! what is the force of 
the words of ll. 5-6: “Take a ninth of 9, since a semicircle is half a {circle]”? The phrase 
which begins with “since” must explain either the figure 9, or the step as a whole. Now 
the 9 needs no explanation, being one of the data, and the words must therefore be taken 
as explaining why the procedure of taking a ninth (as a preliminary to taking $) associated 
with obtaining the area of the circle is here adopted. 

It will not have escaped the reader that I have here given serious consideration 
to a solution which involves the very same absurdity for which I rejected Struve’s 
hemisphere, namely the existence of a superfluous datum. If two data may be admitted 
in the case of the semicircle they may also be admitted in the case of the sphere, and 
Struve’s solution might still be correct, even in view of my emended text. 

A little consideration will show that this is not the case. To get the result 32 for 
the curved surface of the hemisphere Struve is bound to take +4 as the diameter, not 
the radius. Now we have in reality two data, a t¢p-r or mouth and a cd. No one will 
dispute Struve’s decision that the mouth of a hemisphere can be nothing but the diameter, 
and, if that is so, the cd, which, be it remembered, is 44, can hardly be anything but 
the “height” or “depth” measured vertically from the centre of the sphere downwards 
to the point of contact with the ground (supposing it to lie in the position indicated by 
the sign ~~). But this depth is of course a radius of the sphere, and its diameter, the 
lost datum, would in this case be not 44 but 9, and the answer would be hopelessly 
wrong. It was probably this very fact, namely that the diameter needed was 44, that 
led Struve to play havoc with Egyptian grammar in order to connect the figure 4) with 
the dimension ¢p-r. Thus even if we could admit that a hemisphere might have been deter- 
mined by two data, this hypothesis could not here be reconciled with the one dimension 
which we have, namely the ed of +). 

Let us now take the second possibility, namely that the ndt is a figure in three 
dimensions. What solid figures could it represent? The Egyptian draughtsman was un- 
acquainted with perspective in the modern sense, and when faced with a solid object 
drew either a single “‘characteristic ” view of it or a crude combination of two?. Con- 
fronted with a hemispherical basket the Egyptian would draw it as seen from the side 
on a level with his eyes, i.e., as a semicircle. And there is one other figure which he 
might have drawn in precisely the same way, and that is the half-cylinder, 7.e., the solid 
made by cutting a cylinder in two by a plane which contains its axis. If we regard 
such a figure as lying on its curved surface he would choose its semicircular end as the 
most “characteristic” view; or. if we regard it as having stood upright, he would choose 
its ground-plan, again a semicircle, just as in the illustration of Pap. Kahun PI. viii he 
represents a cylindrical granary by a circle. 

If our problem is to determine the area of the curved surface of a half-cylinder we 
at once understand the occurrence of two measurements; if the tp-r is identified with the 
diameter, ¢.¢., the mouth of the characteristic semicircle, the cd of 44, will be the height? 
of the cylinder, and, the area being 32, a simple calculation shows us that, taking the 


1 Pecan stuest no reading for the werd in 1, 6 which on this hypothesis ought te mean “ circle.” 
2 See Schifer, Vou dyuptischer Kunst (1930), 99 fF. 

eS 
(fee ea 


f é se Tt + ‘ 2 ; : 
munative couldl be connected with the known word , Which, according to Who d. wy. Spr, 1, 239, is 


3 ¢d iy determined by Struve with but Par is also possible. Whether ¢Z written with this deter- 


used of “the strip of desert land bordering on the cultivation,” 1t is impossible to say. Nor is it worth 
while to speculate a to whether this word could suitably be applied to the two long straight edzes of half 
a hollow cylinder lying un its curved face. 
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value of 7 as 24,8, the tp-r must also have been 44. We should then have to restore in 
line 2 the words (nt 44), and the fact that the two dimensions given were the same would 
very satisfactorily account for the omission of one of them by a stupid scribe who thought 
that the double occurrence of 4} was a mistake and tried to put it right. 

And here I cannot refrain from making, with great diffidence, a suggestion as to the 
reading of the damaged word in line 6. A semi-cvlinder is half of a cylinder, and 
cylindrical were the wooden measures used for corn. If we look at the damaged word, 
we see that the remnant of its determinative fits nothing better! than «0, and, with 
an | at the beginning, it is tempting to fill in |° «w. I have already said that the lower 
sign of the central group looks like = not -= and that the upper can hardly be ~~. 
Whether the flat type of o used often in this papyrus—and indeed in this very line—is 
possible the original alone can decide. The long tail of ,;® would admirabty account for 
the wide space after 2. It is true that this word ¢pt is known as a measure of content 
only from the Highteenth Dynasty onward (Ib. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 67), but, as weights and 
measures almost invariably take their names from containers or objects which have 
tended to assume a fixed shape or size, there is every reason to suppose that a cylindrical 
container called pt existed in Egypt long before the name came to be applied to a definite 
measure. I do not, however, press this point because it is impossible from the photograph 
alone to decide whether the reading ¢pt is possible. 

The problem would now have to be translated as follows: 


Example of working out a semi-cylinder. 
If they say to you, A semi-cylinder (of 43) in diameter 
by 44 in height; pray 

let me know its area. You are to 

take a ninth of 9, since a semi-cylinder 

is half of a [cylinder]; result 1. 

Take the remainder, namely 8. 

You are to take a ninth of 8; 

9, result s+4 + qs: You are to take 

10. the remainder of the 8 after (subtraction of) 
ll. the B44 +g, result 74. 

12. You are to take 74 44 times; 

13. result 32. See, this rs its area. 

14. You will find tt correct. 


a ae a a 


We have still to explain the words “Take one ninth of 9, because a half-cylinder is 
half of a cylinder.” The implication must be that if the curved surface of a whole 
cylinder had to be determined the ninth (which is clearly a constant) would have been 
taken not of 9 but of 18. Now our datum for the diameter was of course not 18 but 4), 
so that the method prescribed for the surface of a whole cylinder must have begun “Take 
a ninth of 4 times the diameter.” Here the scribe adds the explanatory sentence to 
make it clear why he operates not on 4 times the diameter, 7.c., on 18, but on twice the 
diameter, namely 9. The only difficulty about this interpretation is that the working 
ought to have begun with the multiplication of 44 by 2 to get the 9%. 


1 Note that the older photograph published by Struve as Fig. 12 on p. 164 of his book, while it rules 
ont several other possibilities, leaves the reading s@ for the damaged determinative quite irreproachable. 
? Note, however, that the same difficulty besets Struve's solution. See p. 101, n. 3. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xvi. l4 
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Between the rival claims which I have here established for the semicircle and the half- 
evlinder Iam not prepared to decide. Both have advantages and disadvantages. The 
semicircle accounts for the mysterious 9 in line 5, but asks us to believe that a semicircle 
could, if only in a rule-of-thumb, be devarined by two measurements when one is 
enough. The half- cylinder not only gives a reason for the existence of two measurements 
but also explains the dropping of one of them: but that the word written “1 is etymo- 
logically as likely to be a half-evlinder as a semicircle I am rather inclined to y doubt. Our 
data are in fact insutlicient, and the reasons which might incline us to the one solution 
or to the other are psychological rather than rational. 

I do not know how many mathematicians I shall convince that this problem deals 
not with a hemisphere but with a semicircle or semi-cylinder. I am, however, persuaded 
that no philologist will doubt my restoration of the data of the problem!, whatever 
difficulties they entail, and I am content to have insisted on a fundamental principle 
in the interpretation of all mathematical papyri. Our knowledge of Middle Egyptian 
grammar, svntax and palaeography is now, if far from complete, very considerable, 
and if we cannot always tell what an Egyptian sentence means we can often say what 
it does not mean. The first step in dealing with any problem is to satisfy ourselves, 
if possible. that our translation of the Egyptian words is beyond criticism. Not until 
this is done should our view of what may be mathematically probable be allowed to 
influence us. 


Grammar cannot, of course, determine the actual numeral to be restored, though it can establish the 
fact that a numeral has been lost. 

? Exsenlolir, attempting to interpret the Rhind Papyrus in 1877, when the study of Egyptian grammar 
Was still in its infiney, was justified in using the opposite process, that of guessing, from the tigures, what 
the problem must be and then trying to force the required meaning out of the Egyptian words. 
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THE TOMB OF QUEEN INHAPI 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITOR? 


Dir EL-BaHwRi, 
KKURNAH. 
February 13, 1931, 
Dear PEET, 


You are quite right in the footnote on page 35 of The Great Tomb Robberies 
of the Twentieth Dynasty when you correct me on the matter of the Great Place and the 
tombs of Inhapi and of Amenhotpe. There is no doubt about my having been wrong— 
even more so than you seem to have realized—but once the error is corrected we can 
add a small point to our knowledge of the Necropolis. 

Our question is in the interpretation of the dockets on the coffins of Ramesses I, 
Seti I and Ramesses IT (Maspero, Momies royales, pp. 551, 557, 558, and Daressy, Cercueils 
des cachettes royales, 61018-20). In them it is recounted how on the 17th Day of the 4th 
Month of the Second Scason in the 16th Year of King Siamen the bodies of the three kings 


were transferred to Ag §,. 4%,)'|_. ( "In-Hepi | a | ee Tan-htp Loa adl 
Breasted (Ancient Records, 1v, §§ 665-667) translates this phrase “the tomb of Inhapi 
which is in the ‘Great Place’ wherein King Amenhotpe rests.’ I took Breasted’s trans- 
lation and interpreted it, as I believe he did, to mean that the tomb of Inhapi was in a 
part of the Necropolis called “The Great Place,” which “Great Place” also contained the 
tomb of Amenhotpe. However, to you the passage surely means that the body of 
Amenhotpe lay in the tomb of Inhapi, not that his tomb lay in the “Great Place,” 
although you agree with Breasted and with me that the Great Place was ‘“‘the place in 
which was the tomb of Queen Inhapi.” 

But have any of the three of us the right to introduce that first 2» into the phrase? 
As Hayes has just remarked to me, in all the three practically identical dockets the 
scribe never once wrote p? h3i n “Ink pi nti? m, etc., and now that I come to think of it, 
I do not believe he intended to. In fact, I think that he is saying that they were bring- 
ing the mummies “to the tomb of Inhapi which is ‘the great place’ which Amenhotpe 
rests in” and that the scribe was using “great place” as a name for a royal tomb—a 
current practice, as you show in the Tomb Robberies, p. 9. All of us were wrong in 
thinking that the term meant a part of the Necropolis. You were right in stating that 
Amenhotpe’s body was in Inhapi’s tomb. 

This last point we may take as certain, but before we go any further we must revise 
Breasted’s interpretation of other dockets on the same coftlins (Records, 1v, §§ 690-692). 


1 [The letter here published is a reply to one of mine to Mr. Winlock in which [ raised the question 
of the identification of the tomb found in 1914 by Lord Carnarvon and Dr, Carter on the Diraé Abu’l-Naga 
with the Eternal Horizon of Amenophis [ referred to and shortly described in the Abbott Papyrus. 
Mr. Winlock's letter is not a direct answer to my question, but contains matter of such interest and value 
that readers of the Journd/ will doubtless he glad to have access to it. Eprror ] 


1i—2 


LU8 H. E. WINLOCK 


These state that in some 10th Year the inummies of Seti I and Ramesses IT were put into 
the tomb of Amenhotpe I. The dockets this time do not name the king whose year is 
given, but Breasted assumes him to have been Pesibkhenno II, the successor of Siamen, 
and then concludes that this move in the 10th Year of Pesibkhenno II was the last to 
which the mummies of Seti I and Rameses II were subjected. Hence follows his state- 
ment that the Royal Cache in which the mummies were found in modern times was the 
tomb of Amenhotpe I. 

Of course, if you agree with Carter that the tomb which he found on top of the 
Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga was that of Amenhotpe I (Journal, m1, 147), then this is impossible. 
If you believe that the Abbott Papyrus contains an itinerary, as I tried to demonstrate 
(Journal, x, 223, Pl. xiii), it is highly improbable. I cannot conceive how the investiga- 
tors could have started at the Dér el-Bahri Cache, have walked from there three to four 
kilometres to their next tomb, and then have come all the way back to their starting- 
point. Surely if the Cache were Amenhotpe’s tomb, they would have investigated 
Mentuhotpe’s next (instead of last), and the itinerary would have been reversed. Again, 
the description of the Amenhotpe tomb in the Abbott Papyrus, difficult as it is anyway, 
is utterly unintelligible if applied to the Cache. However, in addition to these difficulties 
there is a greater one right in the dockets themselves. We have seen that before the 
Year 16 of Siamen, Amenhotpe’s body was in the tomb of Inhapi. The Breasted theory 
would have it that at some subsequent time—presumably not later than the Year 10 of 
Pesibkhenno II—his body was back in his own tomb, for there he was found in modern 
times. This moving back and forth strikes me as improbable—doesn’t it strike you 
so too? 

The trouble lies with that nameless Year 10. Unfortunately, not only is the king’s 
name lacking, but even from the placing of the dockets on the coffins you cannot fix the 
date with absolute certainty in relation to the dates of the other dockets. Breasted 
seems to have come to his conclusion about it thus: Nesikhonsu, wife of the High 
Priest Paynudjeim II, died in a 5th Year and was buried in the Cache by certain officials 
whose chief hkewise transferred Seti I and Ramesses II in a 10th Year. Paynudjem I 
died in the 16th Year of Siamen. Breasted (Records, Iv, § 689) assumes that Nesikhonsu 
survived him and must have died in the 5th Year of Siamen’s successor, Pesibkhenno II, 
and therefore that it was in the 10th Year of the same reign that the same officials 
moved the mumunies of Seti and Ramesses to the tomb of Amenhotpe. However, Maspero 
(Momies royules, pp. 710-712) makes out a very good case to prove that Nesikhonsu died 
before her husband, basing his argumeuts on documents outside the royal mummy 
series. Maspero had a really remarkable flair, and in this case, as in so many others, he 
was right. Her bandages corroborate him. Nesikhonsu was wrapped in linen made by 
her husband, the High Priest Paynudjem II, in the Year 3 (Momies royales, p. 579), 
and this can only be the Year 3 of Siamen. If she died in the Year 5 of Siamen, nothing 
is more natural than that such linen should have been used for her. Had she died sixteen 
or more years later in Pesibkhenno’s reign, we should hardly expect to find her bandaged 
in linen woven in Siamen’s 3rd Year—at least eighteen years earlier. And then finally, 
the leather braces on her mummy bore the name of her husband (ibid.)—surely evidence 
that her husband buried her. 

I feel absolutely confident that Nesikhonsu died in the’ Year 5 of Siamen. If you 
agree, you will see that a perfectly consistent situation among the officials results. 
Nesikhonsu was buried by the Divine Father of Amin, and Overseer of the White House, 
Djekhonsefrankh, accompanied by three other officials. In the Year 10—surely of Siamen 
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still—the same Djekhonsefrankh, accompanied by the Divine Father of Amin, Wennofer, 
and another, moved the royal mummies into the tomb of Amenhotpe I. In the Year 16 
—this time certainly of Siamen—Djekhonsefrankh, Wennofer and four others buried the 
High Priest Paynudjem II. One of the officials on this last occasion was the Divine 
Father of Amiin, the Sciibe of the Vizier and Inspector, Nesupekshuti, and he was 
probably one of the party which had transferred the mummies of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
kings to the tomb of Inhapi three days before. This is a much more consistent succes- 
sion of officials than you will get if you follow the Breasted theory. 

I may seem to have wandered rather far afield, but really I still have the tomb of 
Inhapi in mind, only I had to get rid of that troublesome Year 10 of Pesibkhenno II 
and of the idea that the mummies of Seti and Ramesses were moved again after they 
were once put into Inhapi’s tomb. With that out of the way, we have a very simple 
and straightforward tale. 

In the Year 10 of Siamen, the mummies of Seti and Ramesses were moved to the 
tomb of Amenhotpe I. Doubtless his mummy was there at the time. In the Year 16 
of Siamen they were moved to the tomb of Inhapi, to which Amenhotpe’s mummy had 
already been transferred. There is no record of their ever having been moved again, and 
Tam sure they were not. Inhapi’s tomb was the Cache. The High Priest Paynudjem II 
had chosen it for the burial place of his wife. (A few years before, a daughter of King 
Paynudjem had been buried in the tomb of Meryet-Amiin in just the same way—Metrop. 
Mus. of Arts Bulletin, 1929, Nov., Section 1, p. 23; 1930, Dec., Section u, p. 19.) Eleven 
years later the High Priest himself was dead, and Inhapi’s tomb was being opened up 
for his burial. In the Year 16, on the 17th Day of the 4th Month of the Second Season, 
the mummies of the yreat Pharaohs of the Nineteenth Dynasty were carried into it, and 
three days later the High Priest himself was laid beside them. If only we had a decent 
record of how everything lay in that tomb, we could work out the whole tale. 

Admit that the tomb was Inhapi’s originally, and you will find that in location it 
works in extraordinarily well with the few Eighteenth Dynasty queens’ and princesses’ 
tombs so far discovered: 

(1) Starting at the north, behind the side wall of the Hatshepsut Temple at Dér 
el-Bahri we have the tomb of Meryet-Amiin (W.M.A. Bulletin, 1929, Nov., Section n, 
pp. 14 ff.). 

(2) In the next hidden bay of the cliff, just 300 metres to the south-west, comes 
this tomb of Inhapi. Lansing dug around there in January, 1920, and found a few scraps 
of an early Eighteenth Dynasty coffin, which may have come from it. 

(8) Still to the south-west, and 450 metres distant, was the tomb of Ahmose 
Tumerisi (M. M.A. Bulletin, 1926, March, Section 1, p. 8). Around about it, on the site 
of the unfinished Scankhkarér Temple and in the cliffs above, there was a small early 
Highteenth Dynasty cemetery. 

(4) High up in the cliff at the head of the next small valley, 150 metres away, 
there is a tomb like Hatshepsut’s early tomb (No. 6 below), called by the Arabs 
El-Bab el-Mo‘allak. It is surely an Eighteenth Dynasty queen’s tomb. 

(5) Roughly a kilometre further on, in the Valley of the Queens, was found 
Ahmose, the daughter of Sekenenrét (Schiaparelli, Esplorazione della Valle delle Regine, 
p. 13). 

(6) Queen Hatshepsut’s first tomb is hidden high up in the cliff near the head of 
a valley which drains the southern slope of the mountain, a kilometre and a half 
north-by-west from the Valley of the Queens (Carter, Journal, 1v, 114). 
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(7) Neferuré appears to have been buried about 1000 metres to the west (Carter, 
Journal, tv, 109). 

(8) Still further north-west was the tomb discovered by the natives in 1916 (26:d.). 

(9) To the south and west of the mountain there is a group of tombs of women 
of the harims of Tuthmosis IV and Amenhotpe III (Legrain, dan. Serv., 1903, p. 138, 
and 1904, p. 139; Carter, Journal, tv, 121-112). 

Obviously, the prerequisite for the queen’s tomb in the Eighteenth Dynasty was a 
hidden site, preferably a mountain gorge. Inhapi’s tomb was in just such a gorge, and 
although it is nearer the centre of the Necropolis than those chosen for most of the 
similar tombs known to us, this gorge was always a deserted one. Except for an unfinished 
pit, there is not another tomb in it. Incidentally, if my identification is right, perhaps 
we ought to go back again to the docket and read: “the crag of Inhapi which is ‘the 
great place’ which Amenhotpe rests in.” With a cliff rising 70 metres almost sheer above 
the tomb mouth, and the terrace above the cliff rising still a further 50 metres, perhaps 
“%.,;,= Should be translated “the high rock’”—which it would appear to mean, 
literally. 

I must admit that I am as surprised as anyone can be at having written this letter. 
Up to a couple of days ago I was completely convinced that Inhapi’s tomb was on top 
of the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga, in “The Great Place” near the tomb of Amenhotpe I. Since 
reading your note in the Tomb Robberies and following out its implications, I, at least, 
am entirely convinced that Inhapi’s tomb is the Royal Cache of Dér el-Bahrt. 


Most sincerely yours, 


H. E. WINLOCK. 
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The death of Dr. Hall on 13 October 1930, sudden and wholly unexpected, cut 
short in its prime a life so vigorous, with interests so many, that in a notice as brief 
as the present some of its varied aspects must inevitably receive less than the 
justice they deserve. His activities covered so wide a field that few of his con- 
temporaries—and of those few I cannot claim to be one!—were competent to follow them 
all with expert judgement: and his sturdy frame seemed to have so firm a hold of life 
that his friends had not begun to look back on his career or form a considered estimate 
of its achievement. Nevertheless, it is fitting that in the Journal of a Society to which 
his services were great his death should not pass unrecorded: and if it is too soon to 
write in detail of his work, some tribute may at least be paid to a personality which 
endeared its owner to friends in every continent. 

Harry Reginald Holland Hall was born in 1873 of a stock from which some of his 
tastes were inherited. His grandfather, Harry Hall of Newmarket, was a popular painter 
of sporting subjects in the first thirty years of the Victorian age, and his father, 
Sydney Prior Hall, who also worked in oils, was a draughtsman familiar to many 
generations of Oxford men as the author of the cartoons which formerly hung on the 
walls of the Union Society's smoking-room, and to a wider public through his sketches for 
The Graphic—a paper which he first served in France during the Franco-Prussian War 
and which later made use of him as its representative on the travels of royal personages 
in Canada, India and elsewhere. Though he had no pretensions as a creative artist, 
H. BR. Hall is said even in boyhood to have shown signs of that critical appreciation 
which grew keener in the course of years. The discrimination of his judgement was not 
least among the debts he owed his father; but from him too he learnt something more— 
a manly devotion to high ideals which filled him with resentment at every kind of sham, 
as he was wont to show in his outspoken virulence against some of the recent vagaries 
in art. But art was not his only interest. At the age of ten he started a museum of 
curiosities, and at sixteen he had written a history of Ancient Persia—a work whose 
completion was followed at once by the plans for a more ambitious effort to bear the 
high-sounding title “A History of Egypt from Menes to Caesarion.’”’ Even before he left 
school, Hall was marked out from his fellows as one who could talk with some approach 
to knowledge on a surprising variety of subjects. Besides art and architecture, and 
history, ancient and modern alike, thanks to voracious reading, keen observation and a 
retentive memory, he had a notable fund of information on international politics, armies 
and navies of every age, railways, languages, comparative religion and even theosophy. 
In fact, says Mr. Gordon of his youth, “interest in life was the keynote of his character’’: 
and the child was emphatically the father of the man. 


1 For indispeusable help in writing this brief appreciation Iam indebted to the generosity of several 
friends—Mr. Norman Baynes, Mr. S. Burdett-Coutts, Sir Arthur Evans, Mr. E. I. Forsdyke, Mr. S. RB. K. 
Glanville, Mr. F. G. Gordon, Mr. C. O. Skilbeck and Mr, D, Skilbeck—to all of whom my warmest thanks 
are due, 
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Hall entered Merchant Tavlors’ School in 1886—a podgy, untidy boy whose positive, 
though by no means arrogant, opinions on the most diverse matters soon gave promise 
of distinction to come. With so many distractions to occupy his mind, he did not excel 
in the narrow curriculum of Greek and Latin. Much of his spare time was spent in the 
British Museum, and “following Hall down the banks of the Nile” was a pedagogue’s 
description of ways which in prospective candidates for classical emoluments meant going 
to perdition. Nevertheless, he was elected to a scholarship in history at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and in the more spacious atmosphere of a University he found himself 
at once. Under the inspiring guidance of his friend and tutor, W. G. Pogson-Smith, he 
threw himself with gusto into the historical side of Greats, and with the encouragement 
of Professor Sayce and Sir Arthur Evans laid the foundations of his knowledge of Aegean 
archaeology. Egypt now had a rival: but Egyptological pursuits were far from being 
abandoned—as may still be seen from the rude hieroglyphs, burnt with a poker, which 
preserve his name on the fireplace of the rooms he occupied as an undergraduate}—and 
with the help of Professor Griffith he offered the elements of Egyptian history and 
language as a special subject in his Final Examination. For his University and _ his 
College he always had a strong affection. Loyalty was one of his outstanding qualities, 
but to Oxford it was given in special measure; and in later life, when far greater dis- 
tinctions were already his, no tribute to his attainments seemed to give him more 
genuine pleasure than his election to an Honorary Fellowship at St. John’s. 

With an ingrained enthusiasm for the records of the past and an Egyptological 
equipment commendable in a youth of twenty-two, Hall was a strong competitor for a 
vacancy in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
He was appointed an Assistant in 1896, becaine Deputy Keeper in 1919, and finally 
succeeded to the Keepership in 1924 on the retirement of Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. Of 
his earlier work at Bloomsbury little need be said: its tangible results are to be seen in 
a long series of catalogues—Coptic and Greek Texts of the Christian Period (1905), Scarabs 
in the British Museum, 1 (1913), and volumes u1-vit of Hieroglyphic Texts (1912~1925), 
which were followed in 1927 by the definitive publication, produced with the collabora- 
tion of C. L. Woolley, C. J. Gadd and Sir Arthur Keith, of the finds at Al-‘Ubaid. 
When, however, he became Keeper, his activities had more obvious results. It was 
inevitable that so strong a personality should leave its mark on the collections. His 
grasp of culture as a whole, his sense of continuous development in form and technique, 
his keen appreciation of the beautiful and his sympathy with the interests of the ordinary 
man combined to suggest new selections and new arrangements, the effectiveness of 
which was increased by his skillin the art of window-dressing. To make the most of the 
niaterial in his charge was a duty which Hall took seriously. Not only was he generously 
considerate in his treatment of learned visitors to the Department, but by ready accessi- 
bility to the Press he essayed to lend his help in sustaining the interest of the general 
public in the progress of near-eastern archaeology. 

His catholic knowledge of the material was mainly due to persistent reading and an 
intimate familiarity with museums. Of work in the field his experience was small. It is 
true that he was with Naville at Dér el-Bahri—where his visit during the final season, 
when special leave was no longer forthcoming, was taken out of his ordinary holiday— 
and later at Abydos: but, though his discovery of Al-‘Ubaid will be remembered, 
excavation was a task in which his rapid methods and impatience of delay scarcely 
qualified him to excel. Yet his value was probably increased by his freedom from the 


1 Staircase 7, vet 38. 
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trammels which constrain the field-archacologist to concentrate on the problems of his 
particular site. His business was rather to place finds in their proper setting—to work 
new links into the chain of evidence for the history of the ancient world. And the 
ancient world for Hall was an area of wide extent. 

In the days when he was an undergraduate he was already in Jove with Hellas. At 
that time the discovery was new that classical Greece had not sprung mature out of a 
world of barbarism: Schuchhardt’s Schliemann had been published just before he went 
to Oxford, and he lived through the whole exciting period in which the beginnings of the 
story were pushed back from the mainland to Crete. For Hall the Hellenist this was 
interest enough, but the vital connexions of Minoan culture with Egypt moved him as an 
Egyptologist as well. In 1901, almost simultaneously with the appearance of Sir Arthur 
Evans’s first report on the palace at Knossos, he published his earliest book—The Oldest 
Civilization of Greece. In it he attempted, without reproducing all the material to be 
found in the works of Schliemann and Tsountas, to give as critical an account of Greek 
origins as the available evidence allowed. At such a moment, when the results reached 
by Evans and Halbherr were about to be revealed in something like their full signifi- 
cance, a still-born reconstruction would have been a venial failure. Nevertheless, though 
Hall’s accustomed sanity forbade him to go beyond the established facts, the book was 
one of value. It approached the problems of prehistoric Greece from the solid ground 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and on such matters as the relation of the newly-discovered 
Cup-bearer fresco to the paintings at Thebes in the tombs of Rekhmirée and Men- 
kheperrérsenb its pronouncements were such as to need little emendation. Even on the 
central issue he went so far as to write “it is very possible...that Crete and the neigh- 
bouring islands were the cradle of Mycenaean art” (p. 183). But the outstanding feature 
of the book is perhaps to be found rather in the development of a theme to which Hall 
constantly returned in later years—the cultural continuity, obscured, it is true, by the 
advent of new elements and fresh traditions, between the Aegean civilization of the 
Bronze Age and that of classical Greece. To the task of building up the background 
against which Hellas must be set he addressed himself again in his best-known book—The 
Ancient History of the Near East, a comprehensive survey of the rise of culture in the 
Land of the Two Rivers, Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor and the Aegean down to the 
Battle of Salamis. This work, familiar to a far wider public than the students in 
the school of Literae Humaniores for whom it was originally written, was published in 
1913 and reached its seventh edition in 1927. To keep it uu courant with the advance 
of knowledge, so far as the exigencies of stereotype allowed, was one of its author’s 
hobbies, and with the help of its copious addenda it may fairly be said still to hold the 
particular field which it was designed to occupy. 

From such general themes Hall was diverted shortly before the War to the more 
local problems of the Aegean. In response to a publisher’s invitation he wrote Aegean 
Archaeology—a concise and freely-illustrated handbook wherein accurate information is 
enlivened by familiarity with the excavated sites of Crete and its surroundings. This 
led in turn to his delivery of the Rhind Lectures at Edinburgh in 1923, lectures which 
finally saw the light five years later in a volume called The Civilization of Greece in the 
Bronze Age. The book achieves its aim, despite an effort at completeness which resulted 
in a somewhat difficult text, documented with a miscellaneous assortment of photographs. 
As usual, Hall had much to say on the connexion of Crete with neighbouring cultures 
to the South and East, and his criticism of some recent speculations shows all his 
characteristic width of knowledge and soundness of judgement. If he was content with 
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a more cursory treatment of developments on the Greek mainland, the reasons were 
perhaps that, to one who approached from Egypt, this was the remoter side of Greece 
and that, in later years, a new interest distracted him from the details of the latest work 
on the soil of Greece itself—details which he could justly regard as of little relevance 
to his proper studies. 

As in youth he had seen the recovery of Minoan civilization, so in middle age he 
lived through the years in which the extent and antiquity of the Sumerian culture were 
revealed. Before the War, in his dealings with Asiatic material, Hall had been able to 
consult his friend and colleague L. W. King: but with King’s death and his own visit to 
‘Iraq in 1918-19 much of his attention came inevitably to be concentrated on the results 
of excavation in Babylonia. The work at Al-‘Ubaid, Ur and elsewhere opened a new 
chapter in archaeology. Its subject was one which fell within Hall’s official province, 
and to its problems he addressed himself with an energy which grew greater when his 
early conjectures about Sumerian affinities seemed to find confirmation in the discoveries 
at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. On it he lectured many times during the last ten years; 
and, though in this region he was handicapped by inability to read any of the languages 
written in cuneiform, he came to speak on the early history of Babylonia with an authority 
approaching that which he possessed on Egypt and the Aegean. Of his activities in this 
new field his contributions to the official publication of Al-‘Ubaid are a monument, and 
his characteristic enthusiasm for the study is revealed in the racy narrative of his campaign 
in ‘Iraq which appeared a few davs after his death—A Season’s Work at Ur. 

Besides his books, Hall produced a large number of papers for learned periodicals, 
among which this Journal came to have a foremost claim. On all his writings the mark 
of his personality was plain. A wide humanity never allowed him to forget that in 
material remains we have, not only matter for technical discussion, but objects which 
are often of high aesthetic value and always records of human experience. Because he 
treated the products of excavation primarily as clues to the culture of their makers, Hall 
was essentially an historian. It is true that his business was mainly with periods for 
which archaeological evidence bulks larger than the written word, but here and every- 
where, because his interest was concentrated on the life and fortunes of men and peoples, 
his work always bore the mark of a mind whose final aim was the study of human history. 
Tn that respect, however, he was by no means unique. But he had other qualities which 
gained him a position wherein it is not easy to think of his successor. The width of his 
knowledge, which covered the Aegean, Egypt and ‘Iraq, as well as Syria and Asia Minor, 
gave him exceptional opportunities to correlate results from neighbouring fields and to 
attack the more local problems of the border lands. When fresh traces of Egyptian 
connexions turned up in Crete or Minoan faience appeared at ASur, he had material 
after his heart. It was typical of his peculiar gifts that, besides the relations between 
Crete and Egypt, he made the Philistines and the Peoples of the Sea subjects specially 
his own, and that he gave much time and thought to the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt—a subject whereon he essayed to revive Josephus’s view that the Exodus is a 
Hebrew version of an incident in the expulsion of the Hyksos. As Sir Arthur Evans has 
said, in the archaeology of the Nearer East he was a great liaison-officer; and this is 
pethaps the capacity in which, among scholars, he will be most sorely missed. 

The writing of books and articles largely occupied his leisure; yet he found time as 
well for activities outside his study in places where his presence will be missed as acutely 
as by his colleagues in the Museum. Besides being a Vice-President of the Society of 
Antiquaries and sitting on the Councils of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Society 
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for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, he gave his help with especial generosity to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, of which he became chairman in 1922, and to our own 
Society. From 1912 till his death he was a member of the Committee, where his wide 
knowledge both of people and of things, his sound common-sense and frank sincerity 
of conviction won for his opinions an outstanding respect. For some years, too, he acted 
as Honorary Secretary and as Editor of this Journal; but these offices he was compelled 
to resign when, for the only occasion in his career, his life was diverted for a while by 
the War into less shaded paths than those of scholarship. Soldiering seems early to have 
appealed to a character wherein love of country was strong, and in which there was also 
a certain tendency to the dramatic. Though anything like militarism was far from his 
nature, in his undergraduate days he had belonged to the Oxford University Volunteers, 
and when he settled in London he had joined the H.A.C. During the Great War he was 
employed on duties which gave scope to his sound knowledge of German and his intimate 
acquaintance with Dutch. At first, in the Military Section of the Press Bureau, he was 
concerned with the evidence for casualties on the other side, and later, after he had been 
transferred to the Intelligence, among other occupations it became his special business 
to collect information about air-raids on England. Finally, towards the end of 1918, 
when ill-health made it impossible for L. W. King to go so far afield, he was sent to 
‘Traq with instructions to continue the work, begun by Dr. Campbell Thompson, of pre- 
serving antiquities from unnecessary damage and of taking such opportunities of fresh 
excavation as occurred. The five months which Hall spent in southern Babylonia 
were a happy memory: with what zest he roughed it at the head of his cosmopolitan 
crew round Ur, Al-‘Ubaid and Shahrain may be divined from the pages of A Season’s 
Work at Ur. 

It was characteristic of Hall to throw himself, at the age of forty-five, into the 
adventure of prospecting among the mounds of Babylonia with the unaffected enthusiasm 
of youth. As the contemporaries of his boyhood had been able to foresee the man, so 
those who knew him in later years could not fail to discern the boy still young beneath 
the surface of the savant. The charm which won so many friends sprang from this 
unspoiled youthfulness of spirit. Whatever his surroundings, wherever the conversation 
turned, Hall was never bored. Whether it was a serious discussion among scholars or a 
Twelfth Night celebration to amuse the children of his friends, his whole energy was bent 
to the business of the moment. This infinite capacity for interest was the gift which 
impressed even the most casual acquaintances. The versatility of his mind gave distinc- 
tion to his talk; but it was the ingenuous sincerity of his character which gained the 
confidence of strangers and the devotion of his friends. Growing familiarity only made 
his solid worth more manifest. There can have been few who were thrown into frequent 
contact with him whose feelings did not ripen into those of friendship. To the staff of 
his department in the Museum, at least in the eyes of an observer from outside, he 
appeared to be something like an elder brother—honoured and respected, indeed, but 
with a warmth not to be commanded by a mere official chief. Doubtless at times the 
defects of his qualities were trying. Impetuous energy made his demands severe, and 
an incorrigible untidiness which is the penalty of speed might invite well-founded 
criticism. But such shortcomings went for nothing in the presence of his invincible 
good-will towards every scholar of the younger generation whose ideals enlisted his 
respect. His loyalty to his juniors was staunch, and his unconcealed joy at their 


successes was a measure of the generosity with which he put help and opportunities in 
their way. 
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a more cursory treatment of developments on the Greek mainland, the reasons were 
perhaps that, to one who approached from Egypt, this was the remoter side of Greece 
and that, in later years, a new interest distracted him from the details of the latest work 
on the soil of Greece itselfi—details which he could justly regard as of little relevance 
to his proper studies. 

As in youth he had seen the recovery of Minoan civilization, so in middle age he 
lived through the years in which the extent and antiquity of the Sumerian culture were 
revealed. Before the War, in his dealings with Asiatic material, Hall had been able to 
consult his friend and colleague L. W. King: but with King’s death and his own visit to 
‘Traq in 1918-19 much of his attention came inevitably to be concentrated on the results 
of excavation in Babylonia. The work at Al-‘Ubaid, Ur and elsewhere opened a new 
chapter in archaeology. Its subject was one which fell within Hall’s official province, 
and to its problems he addressed himself with an energy which grew greater when his 
early conjectures about Sumerian affinities seemed to find confirmation in the discoveries 
at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. On it he lectured many times during the last ten years; 
and, though in this region he was handicapped by inability to read any of the languages 
written in cuneiform, he came to speak on the early history of Babylonia with an authority 
approaching that which he possessed on Egypt and the Aegean. Of his activities in this 
new field his contributions to the official publication of Al-‘Ubaid are a monument, and 
his characteristic enthusiasm for the study is revealed in the racy narrative of his campaign 
in ‘Iraq which appeared a few days after his death—A Season’s Work at Ur. 

Besides his books, Hall produced a large number of papers for learned periodicals, 
among which this Journal came to have a foremost claim. On all his writings the mark 
of his personality was plain. A wide humanity never allowed him to forget that in 
material remains we have, not only matter for technical discussion, but objects which 
are often of high aesthetic value and always records of human experience. Because he 
treated the products of excavation primarily as clues to the culture of their makers, Hall 
was essentially an historian. It is true that his business was mainly with periods for 
which archaeological evidence bulks larger than the written word, but here and every- 
where, because his interest was concentrated on the life and fortunes of men and peoples, 
his work always bore the mark of a mind whose final aim was the study of human history. 
In that respect, however, he was by no means unique. But he had other qualities which 
gained him a position wherein it is not easy to think of his successor. The width of his 
knowledge, which covered the Aegean, Egypt and ‘Iraq, as well as Syria and Asia Minor, 
gave him exceptional opportunities to correlate results from neighbouring fields and to 
attack the more local problems of the border lands. When fresh traces of Egyptian 
connexions turned up in Crete or Minoan faience appeared at A&Sur, he had material 
after his heart. It was typical of his peculiar gifts that, besides the relations between 
Crete and Egypt, he made the Philistines and the Peoples of the Sea subjects specially 
his own, and that he gaye much time and thought to the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt—a subject whereon he essayed to revive Josephus’s view that the Exodus is a 
Hebrew version of an incident in the expulsion of the Hyksos. As Sir Arthur Evans has 
said, in the archaeology of the Nearer East he was a great liaison-officer; and this is 
perhaps the capacity in which, among scholars, he will be most sorely missed. 

The writing of books and articles largely occupied his leisure; yet he found time as 
well for activities outside his study in places where his presence will be missed as acutely 
as by his colleagues in the Museum. Besides being a Vice-President of the Society of 
Antiquaries and sitting on the Councils of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Society 
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for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, he gave his help with especial generosity to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, of which he became chairman in 1922, and to our own 
Society. From 1912 till his death he was a member of the Committee, where his wide 
knowledge both of people and of things, his sound common-sense and frank sincerity 
of conviction won for his opinions an outstanding respect. For some years, too, he acted 
as Honorary Secretary and as Editor of this Journul; but these offices he was compelled 
to resign when, for the only occasion in his career, his life was diverted for a while by 
the War into less shaded paths than those of scholarship. Soldiering seems early to have 
appealed to a character wherein love of country was strong, and in which there was also 
a certain tendency to the dramatic. Though anything like militarism was far from his 
nature, in his undergraduate days he had belonged to the Oxford University Volunteers, 
and when he settled in London he had joined the H.A.C. During the Great War he was 
employed on duties which gave scope to his sound knowledge of German and his intimate 
acquaintance with Dutch. At first, in the Military Section of the Press Bureau, he was 
concerned with the evidence for casualties on the other side, and later, after he had been 
transferred to the Intelligence, among other occupations it became his special business 
to collect information about air-raids on England. Finally, towards the end of 1918, 
when ill-health made it impossible for L. W. King to go so far afield, he was sent to 
‘Iraq with instructions to continue the work, begun by Dr. Campbell Thompson, of pre- 
serving antiquities from unnecessary damage and of taking such opportunities of fresh 
excavation as occurred. The five months which Hall spent in southern Babylonia 
were a happy memory: with what zest he roughed it at the head of his cosmopolitan 
crew round Ur, Al-‘Ubaid and Shahrain may be divined from the pages of A Season’s 
Work at Ur. 

It was characteristic of Hall to throw himself, at the age of forty-five, into the 
adventure of prospecting among the mounds of Babylonia with the unaffected enthusiasm 
of youth. As the contemporaries of his boyhood had been able to foresee the man, so 
those who knew him in later years could not fail to discern the boy still young beneath 
the surface of the savant. The charm which won so many friends sprang from this 
unspoiled youthfulness of spirit. Whatever his surroundings, wherever the conversation 
turned, Hall was never bored. Whether it was a serious discussion among scholars or a 
Twelfth Night celebration to amuse the children of his friends, his whole energy was bent 
to the business of the moment. This infinite capacity for interest was the gift which 
impressed even the most casual acquaintances. The versatility of his mind gave distinc- 
tion to his talk; but it was the ingenuous sincerity of his character which gained the 
confidence of strangers and the devotion of his friends. Growing familiarity only made 
his solid worth more manifest. There can have been few who were thrown into frequent 
contact with him whose feelings did not ripen into those of friendship. To the staff of 
his department in the Museum, at least in the eyes of an observer from outside, he 
appeared to be something like an elder brother—honoured and respected, indeed, but 
with a warmth not to be commanded by a mere official chief. Doubtless at times the 
defects of his qualities were trying. Impetuous energy made his demands severe, and 
an incorrigible untidiness which is the penalty of speed might invite well-founded 
criticism. But such shortcomings went for nothing in the presence of his invincible 
good-will towards every scholar of the younger generation whose ideals enlisted his 
respect. His loyalty to his juniors was staunch, and his unconcealed joy at their 


successes was a measure of the generosity with which he put help and opportunities in 
their way. 
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On formal occasions a natural shyness made Hall appear pompous, and sometimes 
even brusque. Public speaking he abhorred, and even his lectures were marred by the 
effects of nervousness. On the platform or in the chair he was not at ease, and the happiest 
memories of him which remain have a more intimate environment. Hall was a bachelor, 
to speak of whose life at home is no unwarranted intrusion; for his home was the 
company of his innumerable friends. Whether a few kindred spirits had gathered in a 
private house or scholars were meeting at one of those quiet dinners over which his 
death has cast a cloud, the “zwangloses Beisammensein” was the setting which showed 
him at his best. There his qualities had scope. With his inexhaustible interest and his 
untiring capacity to provide good conversation and enjoy it, in such society he inevitably 
became a central figure. And in that position, always without seeking it, he found 
himself wherever he went. At international gatherings the stiffness and reserve which are 
the marks of such affairs vanished before his honest cordiality. One who was privileged 
to be present at his dinner-parties during the Congress of Orientalists at Oxford in 1928 
will not readily forget the speed and certainty with which his unaffected friendliness 
spread an atmosphere of personal good-will over companies whose members had some- 
times scarcely met. 

To his closer friends his loss is irreparable. Unflagging energy of mind made him a 
companion who never palled. To spend an evening with Hall among his intimates was 
an experience which left men even many years his juniors feeling the younger for contact 
with his infectious joie de vivre. Whatever the subject, he threw himself into it with 
zeal. Wide reading in the many literatures which his peculiar gift for languages made 
accessible and an extensive knowledge of men and places gained on his frequent Journeys 
about Europe and the Mediterranean stocked his capacious memory with a fund of curious 
information. And over all of it was cast the freshness of a mind whose humanity could 
make every subject live and whose good nature won the sympathy of every hearer. 
Despite his expansive geniality, Hall’s conversation was never trivial. He was always 
in earnest: indeed, his outspoken criticism when he disapproved might occasionally have 
stirred resentment in circles which did not know it for the honest expression of a character 
still touched by the aptness to prejudice of youth. But, however forthright he might 
show himself at times, his nature was sensitive, and one which respected susceptibilities. 
The firmness with which he held his opinions was no more than a mark of the intensity 
of his mind. In all the range of his conversation—from the dawn of history to the 
problems of to-day—what he said he meant, and meant so sincerely that it was always 
worth the saying. The vigour of his personality, the catholicity of his interests and the 
unfailing good humour of his character—those are the qualities whose loss his friends 
lament. They found in him a scholar to admire, but a scholar who had not ceased to 
be a man—a man made lovable by the deep humanity which always was the essence of 
his being. 


HUGH LAST. 
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The work is again divided as follows: 


Literary Texts. H. J. M. Murty, British Museum. 
Religion, Magic, Astrology (including texts). A. D. Nock, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. 


. Publications of non-literary texts. H. I. Bert, British Museu. 
. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography and Chronology. J. G. Mizz, 20 Bard- 


well Road, Oxford (Ptolemaic and Graeco-Roman Periods), and N. H. Bayyes, Fitzwalters, 
Northwood, Middlesex (Byzantine and Arab Periods). 


. Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History, Numismatics and Metrology. J. G. MILNE (Ptole- 


maic and Graeco-Roman), and N. H. Baynes (Byzantine and Arab). 


§ 6. 
$7. 
$8. 
$9. 
$10. Miscellaneous and Personal, H. I. Brenu. 


Law. F. pe ZvLuers, 37 Norham Road, Oxford. 

Palaeosraphy and Diplomatic. Miss M. E. Dicker, 21 Elm Bank Mansions, Londen, 8.W. 13. 
Lexicography and Grammar. R. M‘ Kenzie, St. Jolin’s College, Oxford, 

General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts. H. 7. BEL. 


The authors wish jointly to express their gratitude to all those scholars who have sent them off-prints 
of their articles, a kinduess which has greatly facilitated the work of compiling this bibliography. 


The following abbreviations have been used in quoting periodicals : 


AJA. = American Journal of Archaeology. 

Aim. Hist. Rev. = American Historicul Review, 

Am. Journ. Phal.= American Journal of Philology. 

Ane. Egypt= Ancient Eyypt. 

Ann. Serv.=Anniles du Service des Antiqguités de 
P Egypte. 

Arch. f. Rel. = Archiv fur Religionswissenschuft. 

Archiv= Archiv fur Pupyrasforschung. 

Arch. Rov. Wesulrehio fur Rechts- wad Wirtschifts- 


philosophie. 
AZ.=Zeitschrift fiir ayyptische Sprache und Altur- 
tumskunde, 


BCH, = Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

Boll, fil. cluss. = Bollettino di filoloyia classicu. 

Bull. bibl. et péd.= Bulletin bibliographique et pr- 
dagogique du Musée Belge. 


Bull. Soe. Arch. d?Alex,= Bulletin de la Soctété 


Royale @ Archéologie d@ Alerandrie. 

BZ. = Byantinische Zeitschrift. 

Chron. d Bg. = Chronique @ Egypte. 

Cl. Phil. = Classical Philology. 

Cl. Quart. = Classical Quarterly. 

Cl. Rev. = Classical Review. 

Cl. Weekly = Classical Weekly. 

C.-R. de. Inscr, et B.-L. = Comptes-Rendus de ? Aca- 
démde des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Dy [nt.-Z. = Deutsche Literuturzeitung. 

G.G.A,=Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Hist. Z.= Historische Zeitschrift. 

Jahrb. f. Lit.=Jahrbuch fur Liturgiewéssenschaft. 

SHS. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 


Journal = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

Journ, Sac. = Journal des Sacants. 

JTRS. =Journal of Roman Studies. 

K.V.G.R.= Kritische Vierteljahresschrift fiir Gesetz- 
gebung und Rechtswissenschaft. 

L.QR. = Law Quarterly Review. 

V.G.G.= Vuchrichten der Gesellschurt der Wissen- 
schujten zu Ulottinyen. 

O.L.Z. = Orientalistische Litierutur-Leituny. 

Phil. Work. = Philoloyisehe Wockenschrift, 

Rech, se, relig. = Recherches de seivnee religieuse. 

Lee. arch. = Recue archéologique. 

Lev, belye= Rerue belye de philoloyie et @histotre. 

Ree, de phil. = Reeve de philuloyie. 

Ree. hist. ecrl.= Rerue Chistoire eeclesiustique. 

Ree, é&. ne. = Reeve dex études unetennes, 

Rev. ét. yr. = Recve des études greeques. 

Rev, hist. dr. = Revue de Vhistoire du droit frangats 
et étraunger. 

Rev. hist. rel. = Reeve de Vhistoire des religions. 

Rhein, Mus.=Ltheinisches Museuin fur Philologie. 

Riv. di pil. = Rivistu di filologia clussica. 

Sitzungsb. = Sitzungsberichte. 

Syub, Oslo. = Symbolae Osloenses. 

Theol, Lit.-Z.= Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

Z.f. Birchengesch, = Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte. 

Z. f. Numism. = Zeitschrift fur Numismutik. 

Z. neut, Wiss. =Zeitschrift fur neutestumentliche Wis- 
senschaft. 

Z. Sac.= Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung (Roma- 
nistische Abteilung). 
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1. Lrrersry Texts. 

General. Many new readings, the result of personal inspection of the papyri, are collected by G. Man- 
TEUFFEL, De opusculis Graecis Aeyypti e pupyrts ostrucis lapldibusque collectis, forming no. 12 of Tracaue 
de lu Société des Sciences et des Lettres de Varsovie, 1930. The work is divided into four chapters, viz.: 
Texts from inscriptions; Hymns, aretalogies, etc.; Mimica, etc.; Lyrica, etc. Full bibliographies are 
attached to each test, but unfortunately no translation is given. An ineditumm is printed at p. 150 
(P. Berol. 13876, recto’, a fragment of mime. See also § 2. 

A fresh mstalment (the last, fasc. 4. was published in 1914) of the Pupyr? Iundunae has appeared, 
entitled Literurtsche Stucke vad Verwundtes, 1931, edited by Joser Sprey. Included are: Z/. 1, 94-112; 
Od. IX, 194-235; xi, 31-57; Iambics; Mevavdpou yv@pa: already published; Parthenius?, Elegiacs; 
Isverates, Panegyrievs, 18-22; Hyperides, part of Brit. Mus. Lit. Pap. 132; Scrap of Isaeus?; Work on 
parts of body, 1st cent. B.c.; Grammatical; De Sphaera; Colour and veterinary recipes; Cicero, Zn Verrem, 
ul, 2, the oldest Latin papyrus found in Egypt, beginning of Ist cent. See also § 2. 

Tair’s newly published volume of Greek Ustruca (see § 3) contains two literary pieces from the Flinders 
Petrie collection, no. 408, 7/7. 1, 1-127; no. 405, Guomai Monostichvi of Menander. 

MANTEvFFEL also writes in Polish on “ Papyrolugja jako Nauka Pomoenicza Historji” in Przeglad 
Historyczny, VUL 1929), 70-90, 

Power and BarBer, Veo Chupters 2nd ser.), is reviewed by J. GEFFCKEN in Phil. Woch., 709-14. 

Epic. Botnine reviews in CL, PAil., XXV (1980), 193-201, CANTARELLA’s L’edizione polistica di Omero. 
Tiuportant. 

Anew edition of Hesiod's Theogony by F. Jacosy, reviewed in J. HS, L (1930), 368-9, uses the papyrus 
material. 

The long-awaited publication of the Antinoe papyrus of 7heoeritus has at last taken place: Hunt and 
Jonsson, Tuo Theoeritus Pupyri, Egypt Exploration Soc., 1930. The second papyrus is P. Oxy, 2064. 
Unfortunately the text fails us just where we most need it, e.g. in the Aeolica and in the recovered ending 
tu the Heracliscus. However, the results are extremely important and are clearly brought out by Maas in 
Gavomon, VI (1930), 561-4. Reviews also by Gow in Cl. Ree., XLIV, 228-30, and Cesst in degyptus, X1 (1931), 
&8-91. Also Times Lit, Suppl., 1931, 115. 

W. More makes restorations of Brit. Mus. Bussartew in Archiv, 1x (1930), 222-3. A further identitica- 
tion is made by Maas in BZ, xX1x, 383. 

Llegiae, Sensational results haye followed LoBer’s examination of the Jambi papyrus (P. Oxy. 1011) 
under ultra-violet light, published in the Bodleiun Quarterly Record, vi (1980), 138-42. Large tracts of 
the poem are now made intelligible for the tirst time. 

In Aegyptus, X, 152-79, F. AGENO exainines the various suggestions for the restoration of 1. 2 of the Come 
Berenices. LAVAGNIN?S translation of Catullus’s poem is reviewed by E. Dia in Phil. Wock., 1930, 227-8. 

W. E. J. Kuiper restores in Studd ital. di fil. eluss., vl, 127-9, Bourdpos ’Apowdn[s Scopd]oceo, while, 
on the same tack, Katinka in Anzeiger Wien, Ak, 1929, 267-9, proposes ’Apowdly éyyd]s veo and [Opqooa 
K Javeriroy vaéris a{eyadod]. In the same poem Rusracxe would read [imets] iofdvou Aokpixds ’Apouvons 
in Ade, de fil., VIL (1929), 522-3. See also LENCHANTIN DE GUBERNATIS, Catullo ela Chiomu di B., in Studi 
ttul. di fl. cluss., VI, 113-26. 

W. Morew writes on ‘ Die Grundung von Messina” in Jtu/ten, 11, 334-5. 

G, Coppota on “Callimachus Senex” in Riv. di fil., LVI (1930), 273-91, deals with the epilogue to the 
Aitia and the Epinicia for Berenice and for Sosibius. 

In C2. Quurt., XX1V (1930), 109-12, W. M. Epwarps dixcusses “The Callimachus Prologue and Apol- 
lonius Rhodius.” He finds the latter's poem referred to in the words [Spiv] odd ry paxphy, while the 
rest of the line, éuavia Ccopoddpos, alludes to the poem Demeter by Philetas. If we read ynty instead of 
dpi, as VoGLiano suggests to me, the likelihood would become a certainty. Epwarps, in the same article, 
also makes important readings in the Brit. Mus. scholia to the dit/u. Review by Rostaent in Rie. di fil, 
Vill, 257-8. 

In Rev. di fil, vit (1929), 457-77, E. Brexone finds echoes of Callimnachus in Vergil and Horace— 
NVuovt spuatt di poesia ellenistica in Orazio. 

T have not seen Coprota’s Arehiloro 9 tiattezione ellenistica? in Studi ital. di fil. cluss., Vit, 155-68, 

Lyric. Au important article by Lopet in Hermes, LXV (1930), 356-65, subjects to scrutiny the Cortana 
papyrus. L, distinguishes three poems, and would assign Corinna herself to the period 350-250 B.c. in 
accordance with the orthography of her puems. 
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LoBEL’s A?eveus is reviewed by R. PFEIFFER in Gnomon, V1, 316-21, and by Boitrne in Laayuege, 
v (1929), 276-82. 

In Rend. Ist. Lomb., 1929, 827-38, L. A. STELLA writes on the new £rénau fragments. 

Drame. An important review by Kore of JENSEN’s Menundri Religuive appears in Phil. Wock., 1980, 
833-42. 

Other reviews are in Rev. de phil., tv, 409-10, by Corzart, and in Am. Journ. Phil., 1930, 83-4, by 
L. A. Post, 

New scraps of Menander’s Georyos are published by MILNe in the Journal, xvt (1930), 187-92, from a 
4th cent. papyrus book, P. Lond. Iny. No. 2823a. Vouttayo informs me it is a quite different MS. from 
P.S.I. 100, 

In Ree. ét. ane. XXX1 (1929), 314-26, P. Boyanc# in “Deux remarques sur L’Eunuque” uses evidence 
of Menander papyri. 

Fourteen lines of a “Frammento della Commedia Antica” are published by Norsa and VITELLI in 
Bull. Soc. Arch. @ Alex, 25 (1930), 1-9. Gatiavorer in Riv, dé fil, virt (1930), 209-15, would assign it to 
the Middle Comedy, perhaps the Avds yovai uf Phibscus, So tev Korte in Hermes, LXV, 472-6. 

There is an appendix on “Euripides wm the Papyri” in W.N. Bates, Luripides. Reviewed in JAH.S., L, 365. 

MANTEUFFEL, in Hermes, LXV, 123-8, interprets 1.57 of the Charitéon mime, P. Oxy. 413, as stage 
directions, and gives new readings in the London mime, Il. 1-8 (Brit. Mus. Inv. No. 1984). Cf. also Man- 
TEUFFEL in Hos, XxXxit (1929), 40-2. 

A list of stage properties for mimes is edited by Manrevrren from Berlin Pap. 13927 in Los, XXXu, 
27-33, followed, 33-40, by remarks on the Brit. Mus. Me:pagopévy (Lit. Pap. 52), 

VoaGutiano re-edits in Gvumon, VI, 113-5, the Suew comedy” fragments published by VIrexxt last year 
in Studi itel. 

A dissertation (Lund University) by Unpan Ukotye, “Studien zur griechischen Fabel,” is commended 
by A. Hausrara in Phil. Woek., 1931, 41-4. 

The text of Bubrius is discussed by O. Iaisce in Pein. Mus, LXX1X (1930), 153-69, who compares 
the Bouriant papyrus with the Codex Athous to the advantage of the former. 

In Aegyptus, X, 255-6, W. A. OLDFATHER sees in P. Grenf. 11, 84a variation of the Aesopic fable called 
’Avdpoddros. 

A work on “Il papiro Golenischef,” iv. the Vita Aesopi, by F. Poresrre (Napoli, Cimmaruta, 1930), 
is reviewed unfavourably by A. Hausrata in PAi/. Woek,, 1931, 65-7. 

A fragment of the Vita Aesopi in Uigur from Ceutral Asia is published by L, Rfsoxyt Nay in By:.- 
wWeugr. Jahrb., vit (19380), 429-43. 

KXNox reviews F. June's Hippoudae Redictvus in Gnouan, V1, 321-4. 

History, A. W. Gomme reviews F. Homme, feliuda: Untersuchungen sur Verfussuna und Proress- 
ordnung des uthenischen Volksgerichts, insbesondere cum Nchlussteil der ?A@, Word. des Aristoteles, in Cl, Ree., 
XLIV, 64-6. 

In dtere e Roma, x (1929), 145-53, MomMiuLiaNo writes on P. Oxy, 1365, “La genealogia degli 
Ortagoridi.” 

The 2nd volume of Jacosy's Fragmente der yriech, Historiker includes P. Oxy. 12, 1613, 2082 and other 
papyri. 

Tn Cl. Phil., xxv, 183-4, L. A. Post restores Phlegon (P. Oxy, 2082). 

A. Ream in Philologus, LXXVI (1930), 118-22, makes teatial sugvestions for ’A@. Tod. 47, 48. 

Mathematics. In Cf. Phil, xxv (1930), 373-5, K. Voces writes ou “ Die algebraischen Probleme des 
P. Mich. 620.” 

Music. In Chron. aKy., ¥ (1930), 278-85, C. PREAUX writes on “ Quelques Echantillons papyrologiques 
de Musique greeque.” 

Oratory, The first papyrus of Dio Chrysostom is published by MILNg in Journal, xvt (1930), 187-92, 
from a tth(?) cent. codex, P. Lond. Iny. No. 2823. It contains parts of Orr. xiv and xv with unknown 
fragments. BoiLrye, in a letter to me, restores Il. 106-8 from Od. xt, 184-5, 

A. Reum restores Lysias (P. Oxy. 1606, IL. 149-52) in BZ, xxx, 155-7. 

In Cl. Rev., XLiv, 62, D. TARRANT proposes to read averideixrovs in Hyperides, Epituphios, § 20. 

Law, Secret publishes in Studé Bonfunte, ut (1930), 421-36, * Tre papiri giuridici inediti.” : 

Phalosophy. MomMiGiiaNxo quotes papyri in his article “Sul Pensiero di Antifonte il Sofista” in Ree. 
di fil., Vit (1930), 129-40, 
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In WV.G.G., 1930, 1-32, Parnrpeson continues his “ Neues iiber Epikur und seine Schule,” commenting 
on VoGLiANno’s Lpieurt Seripiv. Cf. Rostacyi in Ree. di fil., VItl, 256-7. 

A crux in Epicurus’ letter to Menoikeus is treated by Painippson in Phil. Woch., 19381, 61-4. 

The author of P. Oxy. 1367 is identified by Paitrppson with Heracleides the epitomator of Sotion— 
WVuchtrag cu den Panactianu in Rhein. Mus., LXX1x (1930), 406-10. 

The fragment of Logic, P.S.I. 1095, is related to Aristotle’s Topica by Painrppson in &iv. di jil., va 
(1929), 495-506. SotmseN and Vocirano develop the argument, ¢b., 507-10, 511-12. 

A lucid account of the Library of Herculaneum is given by JENSEN in Bonner Jahrbucher, eXXxv (1930), 
49-61. 

In Phil. Wock., 1930, 593-9, J. BLatr reviews C. F. KuMantreckt, De Satyro Peripatetico (Cracow, 1929). 

Romance. F. ZIMMERMANN examines anew the Chione fragments in wlegyptus, x1 (1931), 45-56. 

Chariton is the subject of a study by B. E. Perry in lm. Journ. Phil., 1930, 93-134. 


2. Reicion, Magic, AstRoLocy. 
Unreluding Texts.) 

General. Fr. Prisrer, Die Religion der Griechen und Romer iatt einer Einfuhruny in die vergleichende 
Reliyionswissenschuft. Darstellung und Literauturbericht (1918—1929/30. Bursians Juhresberichte, 229, 1930. 
Pp. vili+424), is a survey of uncommon interest and penetration, full of constructive criticism and sug- 
gestive synthesis, The special field uf this bibhography is admirably handled. 

H. GRESSMANN, Die orientulistischen Reliyionen tin hellenistisch-rdmischen Zeitalter (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1930. Pp. 179, 58 Abb., 1 Karte. 3 M.), published pusthumously by A. von GALLING, is a general treatinent 
of the field, in which Graeco-Egyptian syncretism receives due attention. Reviewed by W. Bavur, Theol. 
Lit.-Z., LV (1930), 434-5. 

KLEINKNECHT—G. KItTEL—WEINREICH, IIANOEION, is reviewed by H. Krrret, 7b., 386-7. 

WERNER PEER, Der Isishymnos von Andros und verwandte Texte (Berlin: Weidmann, 1930. Pp. vi+159. 
9.50 M.), fills a long-felt want and fills it excellently: we have an assured text, the parallels, and a good 
linguistic commentary (e.g. the remarks, pp. 33, on the omission in the Audros hymn of alles rein Referie- 
rende, vo Puthos oder Ethos tus nieht zu erfassende). A propos of the problem of the repetitions (p. 158), 
we should perhaps compare the curious way in which texts in the magic papyri repeat a refrain with 
monotonous emphasis: they affurd excellent parallels to the hymu’s predilection for long words. Hermann 
FRANKEL, in a review G.G.4., CXcII (1930), 198-201, reads yapdéat in 1. 11 of the Andros text, av Oe[ ow 
#8as} in 1. 17, and in ll. 158 ff. *Iow eyo modguw xpuepdv védos Epxealy elpya), | dubéBarov (3 deroiat 
kak@y adkrypia) poyOov. | (ravres eve) kAneCovoe wodvetéavov Bacidelav. I suspect some serious corruption 
in 41-4. The Cyme hymn has been discussed by A. Sataé, Listy filologicke, vr (1929), 76-80, known 
to me from Phil. Woch., L (1930), 1194: it would appear that S. maintains that the spirit of the in- 
seription is Hellenistic not Egyptian (as is no doubt substantially true), and that it is a literary product 
of the end of the 2nd or beginning of the lst century B.c. It is however quite possible that the version in 
Diodorus Siculus, 1, 27, is due to Hecataeus of Abdera (as ScHwarrz maintained, Rhea. Mus., Xu, 229): it 
suited his theory and may well belong to the early formation period of Graeco-Egyptian syncretism. 

We may here mention F. Levy, Der Geburtstag des Freundes, eine Studie zu Tibull 1,7 (Studi ital. di 
Jil. class., Vit (1929), 101-11, 169-70), on the praises of Osiris in that poem. Thauks to Messalla, Tibullus 
knew the religion in its native land. 

E, PETERSON, EIZ GEOS, is warmly praised by O. Wetyretca, PAzl. Woeh., 1 (1930), 1088-90, W. E. 
Crum, Journ. Theol. Stud., XXx1 (1930), 415-8, both giving addenda: another in Tu. SchNErpER, Die 
Amuds-Inschrift und Irenius, Elenchos, 1¥, 22, 3 (Z. neut. Wiss, xx1x, 155-8). 

BiraBet, Die grako-ugyptischen Feste, is warmly praised by WincKEN, Archiv, 1x, 241 (ef. $ 3) in the 
course of his Urkunden-feferut. We may note therein p. 239 on no. 4 of the Demotic Zeno papyri with 
the royal oath “By the Psai of the Pharao Ptvlemaios” and the relation of the Psai to dalyav, and p. 247 
on a document from Lycopolis (the first of the Berlin papyri edited by S. Ménuer) by Emperors, consuls, 
and two eponymous priests of the Emperor. This text should be added to the evidence discussed by 
L. R. Tayior, Alevonder and the Serpent of Alexandria (Cl. Phil., xxv (1930), 375-8), with a revised 
translation (by R. C. Blake) of the Armenian Alexander-romance, 1, 32. 

N. Grerph, Uber eine Ptolemuerinsehvift (Philol., LUXxxv (1930), 159-74), gives an important new 
restoration of 0.G./. 16 and removes thereby our one dedication to Sarapis under Soter. U. WILCKEN, 
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Zur Surapisinschrift von Halikarnass (Archiv, 1x (1930), 223-5), gives substantive approval to the re- 
storation, but points to indisputable evidence for the cult at the time. 

Fr. W. von Bissrye, Silbenfiyurchen eines Sarupis (Bulletin van de vereeniging der kennis van de 
antieke beschuving, V, 6-9), publishes a figure bought in Egypt in 1908. On the connexion of the art type 
of Christ with Sarapis ef. THULIN, Rom. Mitt, xLiv, 219 (not yet accessible). A propos of the “footprint 
of Sarapis,” ef O. Weinreicu, Ein Spurzwuber (Arch. f. Rel., XXVUI (1930), 183-4). 

M. Rostovrzerr, L’enpereur Tibere et le culte impérial (Ree. hist., CLXUI (1930), 1-26; ef. § 4), throws 
incidental light on the meaning of eZcayv in Egyptian texts. 

O. Micuer, Was spricht der Aristeusbrief uber Gott? (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., crt (1930), 302-6), well 
characterizes the unaggressive piety of this document, ity failure to use «épios save in an O.T. quotation 
(§ 155), and its recognition of Stoic affuties. G, Sraupry, Josephus und der Aristeusbrief (ib., 324-31), is 
interesting on J.’s use of this source. 

S. Luria, Die Ersten werden die Letzten sein (Klio, xx1 (1929), 405-31), throws light on the “ Potter’s 
Oracle.” 

F. J. Dotger, Die Bedeutung von BarriterOa in einem Pupyrustert des Juhres 152-151 ¢. Chr. Der 
Text kein Zeugnis fiir eine ugyptische Taute (Antike vad Christentum, 1 (1930), 57-62), discusses the well- 
kuown Serapeum rére BarriCopeda, and supports the view that 8. and c@éjva are both used in a secular 
sense, giving an excellent parallel from Rutinus, Historia Monachurum (Greek text), c. 34, p. 96 Preuschen. 
In his Die Gotteswethe durch Brundinarkung oder Tatowierung in dgyptischen Dionysoskult der Ptolemuer- 
zett (ib., 100-6), he discusses the tradition about Philopator and the Jews. 

P, Jovever, Dédicuce grecque de Médamoud (Bull. Inst. fr. d'arch. or., XXX1 (1930), 1-29), is inaccessible 
to me. 

P. Cottart, Le sunctuatre des dieus éyyptiens & Philippes (B.C.H., ut (1929), 70-100), describes 
a sanctuary on the acropolis at Philippi (with five cellae: dedications to Horus, Apollo, Harpocrates ; 
Harpocrates, Isis and Sarapis; @eois; table and four benches, the latter ex imperio by a doctor, dedicated 
Lsidi reginae. Isis is emphasised. Kallinikos calls hinuself in one inscription “priest of Lsis and Sarapis,” 
in another simply “priest of Isis.” No dedication to Anubis. A statuette of Telesphorus. C. urges 
that the cult of the Egyptian deities was here directed to them largely as deities of healing, and remarks 
that the presence of the cult at Philippi shows again the importance of the highways of commerce in the 
spread of religions. A good study). 

T. L. SHear, in his Excavations in the theutre district and tombs of Corinth in 1929 (A. A., 2nd ser., 
xxxiu (1929), 515-46), mentions (p. 519) the discovery on the piece of a shaft of a small marble column 
in the theatre of an incised dedication to Isis and Sarapis. 

L. Roper, Isis Eleutherw (Rev. hist. rel., XCVIU (1928), 56-9}, reads ev Mupoes ris Aveias xedviy "EXev- 
6[pjav in P. Oxy. 1380, 79 f., explaining it as an identification with the local deity Eleuthera, for whom 
he gives valuable material. .f propos of this teat, [ may refer tou P. Monvet’s observations, Ler. bib/., 
XXXIX (1930), 11, 15, 20, in lis Tunis, deuris, et Pi-Ramses (pp. 1-28), on the Egyptian habit of adding to 
the name of a deity that of the city appertaining to him or her even outside that city. The papyrus gives 
a generalisation resulting from contact with Grecks, hke the generalisation of the adimission vf rulers to a 
place in the existing temples of the land. 

E. Pererson, Die Evnholuny des Kyrios (Zeitschr. system. Theol., vit (1929), 682-702), & propos of 
1 Thess. iv. 13 ff, gives a most interesting collection of papyrus and other texts describing the welcoming 
of a ruler and inukes excellent use of them for New Testament exeyenis. 

The Loeb Philo by F. H. Cotson and G. H. WHirraker, vols. 1, u, is deservedly praised by O. SradLiy, 
Phil. Woeh., & (1930), 225-7, as is also M. ADLER, Studien zv Philon von Alevendria, tb., 867-71 (on the 
development of the allegorical method in Philo), and by H. Wrypiscu, Theol. Lit.-Z., LV “19303, 509-10. 
O. Stety, Die allegorische Eweyese des Philo wus Alerandria, is reviewed by F. HW. Cotson, Journ. Theol. 
Stud., XXXII (1930), 108-9, [A.], Rev. bib/., xxxix, 142-3, O. Micuei, Theol. Lit.-Z, Lv (1930), 55-6 ; 
H. Lewy’s excellent Sobria ebrietas: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der untiken Mystik (Z. neut. Wiss., 
Beih. 9), by H. Kocs, 7b., 339-42 (disputing, as does LEBRETON, Lech. se. reliy., XX (1930), 160-2, Lewy’s 
thesis that Cyprian has Philo’s phrase via Origen and holding that Cyprian may have used Philo directly), 
aud Nock, Journ. Theol. Stud., XXX1 (1930), 308-10. 

Hermetism. M. E, Lxmay, Hermetic Religion and the religion of the fourth Gospel (Journ. Bibl. Lit., 
XLIX (1930), 265-76), notes parallels and differences, but does not go deep. In this connexion we may 
mention C. H. Krarnine, The fourth Gospel und contemporary religious thought (¢b., 140-9), MILLAR 
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Burrows, The original lunguage of the Gospel of John (ib., 95-139: judicious and admirable. We are 
nowhere near the end of the discussion, but I may be allowed to express the conviction that the Gospel is 
Semitic but not Jewish), H. ODEBERG, The fourth Gospel interpreted in its relation to coatemporuneous 
religious movements in Pulestine and the Hellenistic Oriental world (Pt. 1, 1929. Pp. 336. Reviewed with 
his 3 Enoch by Lacrance, Rev. bib/., XXXIX, 452-8), and E. BoKLEN, MONOPENHS (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
cr (1929), 55-99. He makes out a good case for the meaning éx pdvov yervynGeis as well as pdvos yevrnbeis. 
Cf. his discussion, p. 75 of the symbolism of the phoenix, 76 of the scarabaeus, 77 of primal bisexual 
beings). 

R. Rerrzenstetn, .Voch etamal Eros und Psyche (Arch. f. Rel., xxvur (1930), 42-87), in the course 
of his argument for an Indian origin of the story, returns (pp. 66-71) to the place of wuy7 in C.H., x, the 
Abraxas costnogony and the Mithrasliturgie. 

W. B. Kristensen, De goddelyke heraut en het woord van God (Meded. kon. Akud. Amsterduim, Afd. 
letterk., Deel 70, Serie B, No. 2, pp. 26), is probably interesting, to judge from a review by H. WinpisceH, 
Theol. Lit.-Z., LV (1930), 602-3. 

R. Reirzensterx, Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe, mit Beitrigen von L. Troge (Leipzig u. 
Berlin: Teubner, 1929, Pp. viii-+399. 14 ML.), is an important work, the significance of which les largely 
outside this bibliography. We must, however, here remark on the very interesting parallels to Corp. Herm., 
1 and x11, and to the end of the Ascl-pius, afforded by a passage of Philo, Quuest, in Bvodum, 1 (@ propos 
of the ascent of Moses on the mountain), discussed by him in ch. 3; we have here the transinutation of 
human nature, and the passing into the divine by an ascent. To an interesting review by H. H. ScHAgDER, 
Groinon, V (1929), 353-70, REITZENSTEIN replies Arch. 7. Rel., xxvit (1929), 241-77: both should 
be read. 

W, THEILER, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (Problematu, 1. Berlin: Weidmann, 1930. Pp. x+ 
166), a solid contribution to philosophic history, includes, pp. 125-34, a discussion of the relation of 
Hermetic thought to Posidonius. 

Astrology. Cumont, Cat. codid. ustr. gr., ViU, 1, is highly praised by W. Kroxz, Phil. Wock., u (1930), 
433-5. 

J. FREUNDORFER, Die Apokalypse des Apostels Johannes und die hellenistische Kosmologie (Biblische 
Studien, xxi1, 1929. Pp. xiv+148. 6 M.) is reviewed by E. Nesriz, Phil. Wockh., L (1930), 97-9 (with 
praise and agreement in F.’s criticisms of some of Bol!’s conclusions), and E. B. ALLO, Rev, bibl., XXXIX 
(1930), 599-602. 

Pupyri Iandanue, fase. v, by J. SpReEY, includes no. 88, pp. 207-9 (4th cent.: two horoscopes); 89, 
pp. 209-10 (horoscope: date of birth 3 Dec. 227 a.p.). 

Alchemy. Catalogue of Lutin und vernacular alchemical Munuscripts of Great Britain and Ireland 
dating from before the XVI century by DorotHY WALEY SINGER, assisted by ANNIE ANDERSON and by 
Rosina Appis. Vol. 1 (Brussels: Lamertin, 1980. Pp. viii+331-755) continues this important survey. 

Mugic. P. Cottart, Cue nouvelle tabula defixionis d’ Egypte (Rev. de phil., 3° Sér., tv (1930), 248-56), 
publishes a new text in a writing which he associates with the 5th century a.D.: it includes familiar nomina, 
starting with a conjuration by Brimo reminiscent of the Hekate hymn in the great Paris Papyrus. The 
spell is intended to check the anger of one Origen. The most interesting phrase is 1. 36 ér oe émixadodpat 
Tov péyav goparoedy do@parov, Tov To Pas KatagT&vta, TOY KUpLoY THS mpaTNS yevégews tawnLate oviaBop. 
Za8awd. I suspect that cwparoedy doaparoy is due to pleasure in combining antithetic attributes of 
deity, as in Corp, Herm., Vv, 11, and to Jewish ideas (man is made in God’s image, but God has no body), 
rather than to the philosophic analogies discussed by Collart, p. 235. 

Iam informed that Papyri Iandunae, fase. v (1931), by J. Sprey, not yet accessible to me, includes 
no. 72, pp. 172-8 (6th century), model for Christian epitaph or amulet; no. 87, pp. 203-7 (4th century, 
first half), a piece of magic to do harm, very like Audollent, Defizionum tubellae, no, 188. 

K. Preisenpanz, Unbekanunte Zauberpupyri in Deutschland (Forsch. u. Fortschr. vt (1980), 63-4), 
describes P. Berol. 11737, 13895 (very interesting Jewish element, and final prayer like the Mimaut 
papyrus prayer and the Anaphora of Serapion), P. Lips. 9418, 16429. 

He has reviewed A. S. Hunt’s Incantation in the Ashmolean Museum in Phil. Woch., & (1980), 748-50, 
suggesting (probably rightly) that Gpewry is to be read as a proper name, and (what is more open to doubt) 
that the text is a dudxowos, written by a third person (can cuvearapeiéov be so interpreted 2). 

CamppeLL Bonner, The numerical value of a magical formula (Journal, xvi (1930), 6-9), very cleverly 
settles some problems of the isopsephic equivalents of zomina barbara, 
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In his Votes on the Paris Mugieul Pupyrus (Cl. Plal., xxv (1930), 180-3) Bonner reads |. 2329 kat 
Sdheyyos avay«y and interprets dvrixespd cov xpare. 

Tu. Hopryer, Das Diugraumm der Ophiten (Churisteria Alots Rauch zum achtzigsten Geburtstag durge- 
brucht. Reichenberg: Gebriider Stiepel, 1930, 86-98), reconstructs and explains with his great knowledge 
the queer cosmic diagram described by Celsus and discussed by Origen in his rejoinder. 

E. PETERSON, in reviewing L. JaLaBert—R. Movuterne, Inscriptions grecques et lutines de lu Syrie, i 
(Theol. Lit.-Z., LV (1930), 254-5), conjectures ’Apxepd for "ApyijA in no. 221, recognises 225 as a familiar 
magical formula, and explains 230 péyrrov wm Gedy from Irenaeus, 1. 15. 5 (wan isopsephy). 

K. PREISENDANZ, Papyri gruecue magicae, is reviewed by J. Krout, D. Lit.-Z., 1 F., 1 (1930), 214-9 
(high praise); Lexa, La Mayie, by S. pe Ricet, Ree. Eg. une. 1 (1928-9), 278-9; BAcHTOLD-SrauBLt, 
Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberylaubens, 1,7 —1, 11, by A. OstHErpE, Phil. Wock., L (1930), 847-55, 
and U. Bouu, Judrb. f. Lituryiewiss,, 1% (1930), 196-8; Syubulue Osloenses, VII, Vin, by A. Kiuorz, Phil. Woch., 
L (1930), 755-7 and 1186-8, v by A. D. Soe Journ. Theol. Stucd., XXX1 (1930), 314; J. Pa. Vocer, Het 
sanserit woord tejas (=gloed-vuur) in de beteekenis ran magische Kracht (Med. Ak. Amsterdain, 70, Ser. B 
no. 4, pp. 43), by H. Wixpiscu, Theol. Lit.-Z., Lv (1930), 603-4. 

Christiunity. I am informed that Pupyrt Iundunae, v, includes no. 69, pp. 165-9 (4th cent., last leaf 
of a papyrus codes, parts of 16 lines:, a Christological fraginent, possibly by Didymus the Blind; no. 70, 
pp. 169-70 (3rd cent.), a discussion of Exod. xvii. 3 ff. and Num. xx. 5#f.; no. 71, pp. 170-2 (mid. 4th cent.), 
a possibly Christian fragment; no. 72 has Just been mentioned, 

C. ScHipt, Ein neues Originaldokument aus der Divkletianischen Christenverfolyung (Theol. Lit.-Z., Lv 
(1930), 227-9), is a republication of the eleventh text in Frisk’s collection (noticed Journal, xv1 (1930), 
127-8), cleverly so interpreted. K. F. W. Scamipt, Phil. Woch., L (1930), 234-40, restores no. 21 as a new 
version of the apocryphal letter of Jesus to Abgar (it was recognised as that by BEL in his review. 
Cf. now another restoration by H.C. Youtrn, Hure, Theol. Ree, xxuit (1930), 299-302). 

W. Scuupart, Christliche Prediyten aus Agypten (Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. f. dy. Altertumskunde in Katro, 
1 (1930), 93-105), is not accessible to me. 

R. DuNKERLEY, The Oryrhynchus Gospel Fragments (Harv. Theol. Rev., XX10 (1930), 19-87), urges that 
P. Oxy. 1 is part of a genuine Treasury of Sayings gathered from canonical Gospels and other sources 
(including oral tradition), probably made for private use, 654 being rather part of a secondary Gospel, 655 
perhaps another fragment thereof, $40 something incorporating early and valuable material, 1081 clearly 
Gnostic and unhistorical: the fragments of 1224 he rearranges 3, 4,1, 2. On no. 840, ef. F, J. Doteer, 
Der Durchzug durch dus Rote Meer uals Sinnbild der christlichen Taufe ae u. Christentum, U1, 63-9). 

A. DEBRUNNER, in reviewing PREISIGKE-BILsBEL, Summelbuch, ui, 2 (Theol. Lit.-Z., Lv (1930), 337-8), 
remarks on no. 7265 (from a marble table) tyraivov irye xvpe(a)cots as referring to Eucharistic meals. 

GLAaceE, Bruchstick des Origenes, is reviewed by W. Scutart, 0.2.Z. xxxut (1980), 455-6; FP. Lr. 
GrairFitH, Christian Documents from Nubiv, by F. C. Berxrrr, Journ. Theol. Stud., Xx1 (1930), 209-11; 
F. J. Dotcer, Antihe u. Christentum, 1, i, by A. D. Nock, ib, 308; SanpERs-Scumrpt, Minor Prophets, 
by A. Lops, Rew. hist, rel., xcvitt (1928), 111-3 (and see list of reviews given by M. HomBert, Byzantion, 
Vv, 659). 

For M. J. Lagranes, Ur nourean papyrus évangelique, Mt, xxvt. 18-52 (Rev. bibl., xxxvu1 (1929), 
161-77), and J. M. Bover, Dos papiros egipeios del N.T. reeién publicudos (Estudios Ecclesiasticos, 1x (1930), 
289-320), see the Bibliogratia Metodica in degyptus, X, nos. 7625, 7631. 

Karn Prema, De genuino Apocalypsis Petri tectu (Biblicu, x (1929), 62-80), urges that the Ethiopian 
text is to be preferred to the Achmim fragment and uses the Rainer fragment published by WerssELy 
in 1924. Reviewed by E. Hennecxy, Theol. Lit.-Z., tv (1930), 175-7 (reading c. 14 init. Se}ifouar and 
supporting the Achmim arrangement of the two great visions). 

G. DE JERPHANION, Lu vruie teneur Wun terte de suint Athanase rétublie pur Vepigraphique: PEpistula 
ad Monachos (Rech. se. relig., Xx (1930), 529-44), discusses one of three letters preserved in a Latin 
translation after the works of Lucifer of Cagliari in Vatic. Regin. 133, in a defective Greek text published 
by Moytraccon and in an inscription found in 1820, lost, and rediscovered by the Metropolitan Museum 
Expedition and published by EyEnyy Warr and Crum. This last text contains one of the passages of 
the vetus Latina absent from Monrravcoy’s text. 

A. D’Atks, La doctrine dOrigéne Papres un livre récent (Rech. se. relig., XX (1980), 224— —6§8), examines 


carefully the third volume of De Fare’s Origéne; volume 1 is reviewed also by H. J EANMAIRE, Rev, hist. 
rel., XOVIE (1928), 132-7 
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R. Capiou, Origine et les reconnaissuaces clémentines (Rech. se, reliy., XX, 506-28), accepts the view that 
the two citations in Origen are genuine and so give a terminus aate quein for the Grundschrift. 

F. Hatkry, Les vies yrecques de 8. Puchéime (Anal. Boll., xiv1i (1929), 376-88), is reviewed by H. Kocu, 
Theol. Lit.-Z., L¥ (1930), 352. 

W. E. Crus, Colluthus, the Martyr and his Name (B.Z., XXX (1930), 323-7), explains the name as 
derived from that of an animal and discusses the martyr’s cult and legend. 

Juhrbuch fur Liturgiewissenschaft, 1x (1930), has its usual admirable bibliography: 7.6. especially 
pp. 187-200. 

At the moment of going to press I have received two important volumes. G. MaNnvEvFFEL, De opus- 
culls Graecis Aegyptr e papyris ostracis lupidibusque collectis (Travaux de la Société des Sciences et des 
Lettres de Vursovie. Classe 1, 1930. No. 12. Warszawa: Nakladem Towarzystwa Naukowego Warszawskiego 
z Zasilku Funduszu Kultury Naredowej. Pp. v+203), puts together a large number of texts of religious 
importance, such as P. Oxy. 1380-2 and the Potter’s Oracle, and fragments of mimes, in a form bayed on 
new collations and accompanied by an apparatus and valuable prolegomena. For the tirst time students 
have this scattered material in a handy form. There is much to note in detail, e.g. the treating of 
P.S8.1. 760 as parallel to the Potter’s Oracle and an ineditum (P. Berol. 13876, a mime fragment). The 
volume deserves a wide circulation and should do much to promote the study of the religion and culture 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Cf. also § 1. The other technically falls intu the next report but must be mentioned 
for its interest. Aurunis, Topoyruphicul und urchitecturul report of evcacations during the seasons 19.24~28, 
by ARraur E. R. Boak and Enocw E. Peterson (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
vol. xxv. Pp. vili+69, with 42 plates, 19 plans, and 1] map. 1931. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 2 dollars). Here fur the first time is a methodical excavation of a Graeco-Roman town in Egypt 
for its own sake. For this section we must note in particular pp. 32-4 describing the rectangular niches 
with religious paintings, one of a figure who is almost certainly Mithras and very like figures in the 
Mithraeum at 8. Maria di Capua, Yotiz’e 1924, one in an adjoining house of the Thracian rider god, one 
in the second of Isis and Harpocrates, and p. 56, a most interesting painting of Harpvcrates on a lotus- 
adorned chair, with the beast of Sarapis by his side and a bull and altar on either side below. 


3. PusBLicatioys oF Non-LiTeRARyY TEXTs. 
(N.B. Miscelluneous notes on and corrections of documents previously published are referred to in § 9. 
Reviews, when sufficiently important for inention, are noticed here.) 


Generul. F. Brrapen’s Sammelbuch, 1, 2, is reviewed by A. DeBRUNNER (Theol. Lit.-Z., Lv (1930), 
337-8). BrtaBer has now published the first half of the second volume of the Berichtigungslisten, which, 
on PREtsiG@KE’s death, he undertook to continue. It consists entirely of corrections to the ostraca, which 
were excluded from Preisigke’s work, while the second half will contain corrections to texts on papyrus. 
Bilabel has had the ungrudging help of J. G. Tart, who in the course of his edition of the Bodleian and 
other ostraca has made very numerous corrections of texts previously published. Berichtigungsliste der 
Griechischen Pupyrusurkunden aus Aegypten. Zweiter Band, Erste Halfte. Selbstverlag des Verfassers 
(Heidelberg, Handschulsheimerlandstr. 31), 1931. Pp. 145. 

Tarr’s own long-expected work has appeared during the year, at least in part, for vol. m, which will 
contam the indices, is to be issued later. The present volume coutains the ostraca of the Ptolemaic period 
in the Bodleian Library and all those worth publishing in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, the Cambridge 
University Library, the Flinders Petrie collection at University College, London, and some small col- 
lections. The second volume will contain, besides the indices to the whole work, the ostraca of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods in the Bodleian. It is greatly to be hoped that this will not be too long delayed, 
but the time which the editor can devote to this laborious and exacting work is exceedingly limited, and 
publication cannot be expected for some years. Greek Ostruca tn the Bodleian Library ut Oxford and various 
other Collections, yol.1. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1930. Pp. ix+181. £2. 2s. Reviewed by 
H. 1. Bex, Cl. Rev, xiv (1930), 201. 

P. Bouriant has been reviewed by WEssELY (By:.-Neugr. Juhrb., vit (1930), 466-7). 

Ptolemaic. M. Norsa has published the first fascicule of what will be a most valuable collection of 
facsimiles of papyri in the Florentine collection. This first part contains exclusively (with the exception 
of the last document, which is of the year 5 B.c.) papyri of the Ptolemaic period, and is therefore best 
noticed here. The plates are admirable, and they are preceded, very conveniently for the student, by 
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transcripts with brief descriptions and references tu the previous publication. Pubblieazioni della Scuola 
di Filologia Classica dell? Universita di Roma. Serie 1: Supsidi e materiali. Papiri greci delle colleztont 
italiane: Scritture documentarie, Fasc. Primo. Roma: Giovanni Bardi, 1929, Pp. 15, 10 plates. 

Vols. 1-11 of P. Cairo Zenon are reviewed by P. VierEcK in Gaomox, v1 (1930), 115-21, and vol. UI 
alone by WILCKEN in Archie, 1x, 229-34. 

As this goes to press I have received C. C. Epcar’s edition of the Zenon Papyri in the Michigan 
collection. There is time only to call attention to this very impurtant velime—important not only for 
the intrinsic value of the text» here contained and Edgar’s commentary on them, but for the Introduction, 
in which, from his unique knowledge of the Zenon archive, he sums up the facts of Zenon’s life and some 
of the problems raised by his papers. Zenon Papyrt in the University of Michigan Collection. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1931. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, xxv.) Pp. xiv 
+211, 6 plates. $3.50. 

W. L. Westeruany, publishing three receipts frum the Zenon archive, discusses this group of docu- 
ments, with interesting remarks on the methods of development of the deped, the rates of wages, etc. 
He distinguishes two types of receipt, according as the payment was for wages or a loan. Of the three 
published by him, he assigns two to the former, one to the latter type. Regurdéag Receipts in the Zenon 
Archive, in Journal, xvt (1930), 24-30. The third of WestERMANY’s receipts is bilingual, and W. SPIEGEL- 
BERG publishes the Demotic portion separately: Der demotische Text des Pupyrus Columbia Yo. 2[1]5, in 
Aegyptus, Xt (1931), 73-5. 

I have not been able to see W. PEREMANS, De Zenon-Pupyri. Incentaris van de tot nu toe verschenen 
publicaties, in fev, belge, 1X (1930), 1182-91. . 

The late E. NoRMAN GARDINER, in a posthumously published article, discusses P, Cairo Zenon 59060 ; 
see also § 5 below. uf Sehvol tn Ptolemaic Eyypt, in Cl. Ree., XLiv (1930), 211-3. 

SPIEGELBERG’s Dem. Urk. des Zenon- Archies (Journal, XV1, 126) is reviewed by WILCKEN in Archiv, 1X, 
238-9. Other reviews of Ptolemaic papyri ave: POWELL and BarBer’s Ver Chapters (Journal, xv1, 126) 
hy H. J. Rfose] in J.7O8., Xtrx (1929), 300-1; Epear'’s Three Ptolemaie Papyri by WILCKEN (lrchie, 1X, 
235-6); Kraemer’s Vomarch Vicanor by the same (ibid., 236-7): P. Lyx, 1, iv, by the same (7hid., 237) 
and G, RourniarD (Rev. de phil., W= LVI 1930), 289); WesterMANy’s Upon Slavery in Ptolemate Egypt 
by Wiucken (Archiv, 1x, 252-3), C. Preaux (Chron, @Egypte, Vv (1930), 274-8), H. L. Ber (CU, Ree, XLV 
(1930), 200), and P. Cotrart (fer. de phil., LVt (1930), 410-1); SPIEGELBERG's Aus etner ug. Zicilprozess- 
ordnung (Journal, Xvt, 126) by L. WENGER (Neves zur “dgyptischen Zicilprozessordaung,” in Z. Sue, 
(1930), 500-2); and Kunken’s Uber div Verausserung con Katoekenlund by WILcKEN (Archiv, 1X, 237-8). 

A reference must be made here to another discovery of a document at Dura-Europus, which bids fair 
to be quite an important source of information about extra-Egyptian law and documentary fortns. This 
is a loan with service in lieu of interest. It is dated by both the Parthian and the Seleucid eras, and is 
important in several ways. It was found on 12 Feb. 1929 by the Yale expedition in a tower to the south- 
west of the Gate of Pahnyra. A communication on it appears in the C\-2. wte. Zaser. et B.-L., 1930, 158-81 
(M. Rostovrzerr and C. BraprorD WELLES, Un contrat de pret de Cun 121 ap. J.-C. trouvé & Doura), and 
it is published by the same two scholars in the Fule Clusséeul Studies, u. A Parchment Contract of Loan 

from Duru-Europus on the Euphrates. Pp. 78, 1 plate. 

Ptolemate-Roman. The most important publication of non-literary papyri during the year is Part m 
of P. Ross.-Georg. This is a collection of documents of the Ptolemaic and Early Roman periods, admirably 
edited by O. Kruger. The papyri are in various collection» and of various kinds. Some are extremely 
fragmentary but others are in goud or even fine preservation. They are edited with ample commentaries 
with indices, and with facsimiles of two of them, nos. 11 and 18. The texts number 43 in all; only 10 are 
Ptolemaic, Of these 1-3 are perhaps from Hibeh (KRUGER raises the question whether 1 and 2 belong to 
the saine document ; may they not be parts of a “double deed,” one from the scriptura interior, the other 
from the scriptura exterior’); 6-7 belong to the collection published in P. Reinach, and indeed to frag- 
ments edited there; and 10 is the letter of Plato to the priests of Pathyris which appeared in the Raccolta 
Lumbroso, here republished with a most valuable commentary. The documents of the Roman period, 
many but not all of which are from the Arsinoite nome, are of various kinds—returns, petitions, contracts, 
accounts, and one letter. Among those which deserve special mention are 18, an interesting but very 
fragmentary roll of bank diagraphai, and a small group of documents (16, 21, 23, 24, 30 ?, 42) from Memphis. 
Papyri russischer und georgischer Summlungen. u. Ptolemdische und fruhromische Texte. Tiflis: Univer- 
sitdtslithographie, 1929. Pp. v +255, 2 plates. 
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Part tot Pupiri Milanest (Joarnal, XV, 127) is reviewed by WItcken (.trehie, IX, 2.40). 

M. Norsa’s Seriztoe docu menturce, which includes one papyrus of the Roman period, has been noticed 
above, uuder Prolemuce. 

Roman, A very important papyrus referring to Alexandria has been published by M. Norsa and 
G. Vireecir. This is an account of an Alexandrian embassy, apparently to Augustus, probably part of a 
literary or seuu-literary work (of the same class as the “pagan Acts of the Martyrs”) rather than of an 
otticial report, which refers throughout to the 3ovdy. Alexandria is indeed nowhere mentioned, but it can 
hardly be doubted that it is the city concerned, and the editors conclude that, if the city is indeed 
Alexandnia, this 1s evidence for the existence of an Alexandrian senate. Du Papiri greet dellu Socteta 
Ttuliana (Bull. Soe. Arch. @Alee. Suppl. du fuse. 25), 2°. Resoconto di unu mpeopeia di Alessandrine ad 
Augusto, pp. 9-12, 1 plate. WILCKEN accepts the view of the editors (Archiv, Ix, 253-6), and concludes, 
“So wird denn die alte Streitfrage, wann die Alexandriner ihre BovAy verloren haben, ob durch Octavian 
oder schon vorher durch einen Ptolemier, definitiv im ersteren Sinne entschieden.” The matter is however 
hy ne means certain, G. DE Sanctis (Lu bule deqli Alessandrini, in Atti R. Ace. di Torino, Lxv (1930), 
513-5. inclines to think “che la bule nel momento in cui si presenta la richiesta non exista e che si tratti 
di veintegrarla” ; hence, he concludes, the document does not resolve the old question whether Octavian 
found a senate when he entered Alexandria, Even tnore positively does W. Scausart take up a view 
hostile to the editors’ interpretation (Der Rut con Alecundreia, in Forsch. u. Fortschr., vt (19380), 274-5). 
He holds that the petitioners are not speaking of an existing institution but pleading for the establishment 
‘or re-establishment) of a Bovky; and he even queries whether Augustus is the “Caesar” referred to ; 
whether the embassy may not have been tu Claudius. I may perhaps venture tv add that I share, very 
decidedly, ScHCBART’s main view; the whole wording of the text suggests to my mind an argument in 
favour of grantimg the petitioners something which they do not possess. The character of the hand seens 
to indicate aw date later than 30 nc, hardly perhaps earlier than the reign of Tiberius ; and even if one 
accepts the identification of “Caesar” with Augustus, one cannot be certain that the embassy took place 
immediately after the Roman occupation of Egypt. 

S. Losca has devoted to the letter of Claudius to Alexandria (P. Lund. 1912) an elaborate monograph 
which I have not yet had time to read, since it arrived as this Bibliography was being prepared for press, 
but which appears to be of considerable importance. Lpistula Claudiunu: Der neuentdeckte Brief des 
Kuisers Chandins com Suhre 41 n. Chr. und dus Urchristentum, Eine exegetisch-historische Untersuchung. 
i aN. (Wurtt.): Bader'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1930. Pp. 48. 

*, WEsSELY reviews Bets’s Jews and Christians in Egypt in Byz.-Neugr. Juhrb., vu (1930), 496-9. 

sees AR Graf UXKULL-GYLLENBAND has pubhshed an important new fragment of the Acta Isidori 
(P. Berol. 8877. Its place in the proceedings seems to fall between the Berlin and the Cairo fragments, 
and it is couched in dialogue form, the speakers being Isidorus, Agrippa, and Balbillus, whom Uxxvni- 
GYLLENBAND identities, no doubt rightly, with the envoy mentioned in the letter of Claudius to Alexandria. 
On this ground and on others he argues for the dating of the trial, not in 53 but in 41; and his arguments 
seem to me very cogent. In any case this new fragment is of the utmost importance and value, and its 
editor is to be congratulated on the skill with which he has edited it and his reconstruction of the events. 
Ein neues Bruchstuck ans den sogenunaten Heidnischen Murtyrerakten, in Sitzungsh, Pr. Akad., 1930, 
664-79. 

T must refer here to an important monograph by J. Stroux on B.G.U. 611, for which see § 6: Eine 
Gerichtsreform des Kaisers Claudius (B.G.U. 611). (Sttzungsb. Buyer. Akad., 1929, Heft 8.) Miinchen, 1929. 
Pp. 96. Also to WoLpemar Graf UXkULL-GYLLENBAND’s Zum Gnomon des Idioslogos, in Archic, 1X, 183- 
206, for which see $8 5 and 6. 

Kryes’s Petition of a Stute Furmer is reviewed by WiLcKEN (Archie, Ix, 244-5), who also reviews 
SANDERs's uF Birth Certificute of the Year 145 1.. (ibid., 242-3). E. Cug publishes a note on the abbreviated 
formula found in SANDERs’s tablet and elsewhere, C.-R. Ac. Inser. et B.-L., 1929, 269-70. 

A. Dearasst discusses P.S.T. 1026 and military diplomas penorally. Ll papiro 1026 della Socteté 
italiane ¢ idiplomd militurd romani, in deyyptus, X (1929), 242-54, 

M. HomBert, who has shown the most praiseworthy activity in organizing the papyrological section of 
the Fondation Reine Elisabeth at Brussels, has published a census return which is of rather unusual 
interest for the study of population and the composition of the family in Roman Egypt. It is of the 
1ith year of Marcus Aurelius and comes from Thelbonthon Siphtha in the Prosopite nome. It shows four 
brothers and their families Hving in a single house. HomBert analyses the evidence of the document. 


§ 3. NON-LITERARY TEXTS Lz 


(In Il. 58-9 read presumably ds (rpdxerrat) (or t(pdxecrac) ?) “lepaxior Havrgiedros) x.r.d.) Une fumille 
nombreuse en Egypte vu ur sievle, un Méluages Paul Thomas (Bruges, 1930), 440-50. See also Chron. 
@ Egypte, v (1930), 271-4. 

Binape’s Die gruko-ugyptischen Feste (Journal, XN1, 127) is reviewed by WILCKEN in Archcv, 1X, 241. 

J. C. Naser discusses the Oxyrhynchus papyrus published as P.S.f. 940. ITEP] ENOIKIOY AIKHS (ad 
P, Soc. Ital. 940), in degyptus, x1 (1931), 40-4. 

A. E.R. Boak publishes in Aw. Serv, XX1X, 47-63, Select Papyre From Karauis. These papyri were 
all found in the season 1924 25. They are: 1. Contract of service in heu of interest on a debt of three 
talents, A.D. 277-282 (im 1. 25 ov is probably the end of the nuineral); 2. Notification of death to the 
village scribe, a.p. 112; 3. Application to the village scribe to remove one holding from the register of 
taxable land and transfer three from the dpyvupexy taéis to the oeropopa, A.D. 214; 4. Petition by land- 
owners and tenants of Kerkesoucha to the epistiategus, complauning of the neglect of the Kata Tropéels, 
A.D. 211/2; 5. Certificate of the epicrisis of a Roman veteran, a.D. 158. 

WILCKEN reviews in Archiv, 1x, 244, Eerrem-Honst’s Three Greek Pupyré lu Oslo, and ibid., 243-4, 
BELL's Fumily Dispute conceruving Hyputhecation. 

Reference must be made here to the publication by P. W. Towxsinp of a Yale papyrus | P. 196) dated 
26 Paymi of the reign of the first two Gordiani. For its significance in relation to chronology see § 4 below. 
A Yale Pupyrus und u Reconsiderution of the Chronology of the Yeur 238 av, in Am. Journ, Plal., U1 
(1930), 62-6. 

As this goes to press I have received: Cae lettre sir Venregistrement des libelles, by P. Jovever, from 
Mélunges Paul Thomas (1930), 474-80. Jovecry Lere publishes a 3rd cent. letter coucerning the subscrip- 
tion (Smoypddev) of Libell’ with a view to their registration (carayepifew). Tt is of considerable interest 
and is furnished by the editor with a useful discussion of the process of registration. 

Romun-Byzuntine. PST. 1x, fase. 2 (Journal, xvt, 127), has been reviewed by WILCKEN Circher, 1X, 
245-6) and F. Z[ccKer] (B Z., xxix, 392); Frisk’s P. Got. (Journal, xvi, 127 f.) by ScHuBart (Gaomon, 
vi (1930), 609-11), WILCKEN (Archer, IX, 249-50), and K. Fr. W. Scumipr (Pal. Woek., L (1980), 235-40) ; 
Méuver’s Gr. Pupyri a. d. Berl. Musenm (Journal, XV1, 128) by ScHUbARY (Gnomon, VI (1930), 612-4), 
WILCKEN (Archie, IS, 247-8), K. Fr. W. Scuaipr (Phd. Woek., £ (1930), 674-7), P. Cortart (Rev. de phil., 
IV=LVr (1930), 411-2; not yet accessible to me), and B, OLsson (D. Lt.-Z, 3. Folge, 1 (1930), 830-1) ; 
Van Horsex-Jouyson’s Five Leases in the Princeton Collection by WirckeN (Archiv, 1%, 248-9); and 
Frisn’s Vier Pupyri a. d. Berl. Sumulung (Sourual, Xvit, 128) by the same ebed., 248). 

Bysuntine, C. Scumipr calls attention to P. Got. 11, which he reprints as a letter referring to the great 
persecution by Divcletian and his successors. Lin neues Originuldokument aus der diokletianischea Christen- 
cerfolyung, in Theol. Lit.-Z., LV (1930), 227-9. 

An interesting list of “properties” for mumes (which are named) is published by G. v. ManrevFFEL 
from a Berlin papyrus (P. Berol. 13927, bought in 1924) of the 5th, 6th century, Appurutus minici libellus 
(Studiu Pupyrologica, U, 4), in Los, xxxIt (1929), 27-32. 

WILCKEN reviews ZERETELYs Line griech, Holztafel in utrehie, 1X, 251, and Marvin's Letter from 
Constantinople (Journal, Xv, 128), wbid., 251, 

T referred last year (Jowraul, Xv1, 128) to MAttoy’s publication of soine Coptic ostraca with the formula 
etmovdaon., W. HENGstENBERG has followed this up with a further collection of similar ostrava, and has 
in several respects advanced beyond the iuterpretations given by Matson. He questions the Theban 
provenance of these ostraca and inclines to put thein later than MALLon, perhaps to the early part of the 
7th century. A comparison of the hands seen im his facsimiles with those of the Wadi Sarga ostraca 
roakes me think that he is right. By using the Wadi Sarga texts to elucidate Lis own and conversely he is 
able to throw further hght on some of those in the Wadi Sarga volume, evaoyvAon he explains as “to the 
mill.” Die griechisch-koptischen movAon-Ostruky, in A.Z., LXVT (1930), 51-68. 

Byzantine-Arab. C. WEssELy reviews P. Lond. Iv and v (Byz.-neuyriech. Juhrb., vit (1930), 496-9), 

«rab, GRIFFITH’s Christian Docuinents from Nubia is reviewed by A. SCHARF in U.L.Z., XXXII (1930), 
28-9. 

Postscript, The following reference which hay been given me I cannot place in its appropriate section, 
as the periodical referred to is not accessible to me, and I do not know what papyrus is referred to: 
E. Minot, Ein griechischer Pupyrus aus Agypten, in Die Leibesubuagen, v1, 343-4. 
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4. Powitican History, BiocRaPHY, ADMINISTRATION, TOPOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


General. There are matters of Egyptian interest in O. Srerx, Indien in den griechischen Pupyri, 
published in Indologia Prugensiu (Schr. d. phil. Fak. d. deutsch. Unie. Prag 2), 1929, 34-57. 

ERYst STEIN, Gesvhichte des sputrdmischen Reiches, 1, has been reviewed by W. Enssuty, Byz.-neugriech. 
Jahrb., vit (1930;, 514-8; in Gxomon, VI (1930), 496-505; and in Alio, xxIt (1930), 479-83. 

F. Lot, Za Fin du monde untique, ete., is reviewed by Norman H. Baynes in Journ. Rom. Stud., x1x 
(1929), 224-35, and a reference may be made to BayNeEs’s paper, Some Aspects of Byzantine Civilisation, 
op. cit., SX (1930), 1-13. 

Politioul History and position of nationalities. U. WILcKEY’s paper on the visit of Alexander to Siwa 
‘see Journal, xv1, 129) has roused much discussion. It is criticized by H. Berve in Gnomon, 1929, 370-86, 
and by G. Pasquati in Ric. dé Al. vit (1929), 4, to whom WILCKEN replies in Alexanders Zug zum Ammon: 
ein Epiloy in Sitzungsb. Pr. Akavl., 1930, x, 159-76, maintaining his previous view: also by E. Brzccra 
in Bull. Soe. rch. Ales, Vit (1930), 152-65, by Hans Lamer in Alio, xxrv (1930), 63-9, and by C. F. 
Lesuann-Havet in Alo, xxrv (1930), 169-90 and 376-80, who all cling to the religious view. On the 
other side there is J. G. Mmnne's article in dae. Egypt, 1929, 74-8. 

A, ANDRéapES takes a more favourable view of Cleomenes of Naukratis than has been usually adopted 
by historians: see pp. 10-18 of Aatimene de Rhodes et Cléomene de Nanerutis in B.C.H., u1tt (1929), 1-18. 

NELLY Greer discusses 0.G.I. 16, which she dates under Philadelphus, in P/ilologus, LXxxv (1929), 
159-74, Ober eine Ptolemuerinschrift; her view is contested by U. Wincwry in dvrehdv, 1x, 223-5--Zur 
Surupisinschrift von Halikurnass. See also § 2 above. 

A. Mosietrano has an article on JI decreto trilingue tn onore di Tolomeo Filupatore e la quarta guerra 
di Celesivia in Aegyptus, X (1929), 100-9. 

In 4.2, txv (1930), 53-7, W. Sprecepere publishes Hine neue Erwiihnung eines Aufstandes in Ober- 
vgypten iu der Ptolemuerzeit, dealing with a reference to troubles in the Pathyris district in year 24 of an 
unnamed king: he thinks it is probably of the Soter II and Alexander period. 

An important document dealing with the history of the Senate at Alexandria is published by M. Norsa 
and G, Virenir in Bull. Soe. Arch, d’ Alex, Suppl. du fase. 25 (1930), 9-12, Resoconto di unu mpeoBeia di 
Alessandrini ad Augusto, which supports the view that Augustus abolished the Senate: it is reviewed by 
U. WitcKEN in Archiv, IX, 253-6. See also W. Scoupart, Der Rat von Alecandreia, in Forsch. u. Fortschr, 
vi (1930), 274-5, and G. pe Sanotis, La bule degli Alessandrini, in Att? R. Ace. di Torino, uxv (1930), 
513-5. 

The interest of C’. F. LEwwann-Havpvt’s article on the Germunicus Papyrus in Klio, xx1tt (1929), 140-3, 
is mainly historical. 

M. Rostovrzere, L’empereur Tibere et le culte tiapériul, in Rev. hist, cLX1t (1930), 1-26, should be 
noted here: see also § 2. 

Contributions to the literature on the Jewish question in Imperial Egypt are inade by 8. Léscn, 
Epistule Clandiuna: Der nenentdeckte Brief des Kuisers Claudius vom Jahre 41. Chr.und das Urehristen- 
tum, Rottenburg a. N., 1930, pp. 48; by S. Hervemany, Ursprung und Wesen des Antisemitismus im 
Altertuin, in Hist. Z., CXLt (1930), 176; and by WoLtpreMar Graf UxkcLi-GYLLenBanp, Lin neues Bruch- 
stuck aus den soyenunnten Heidnischen Murtyrerakten, in Sitzungsb. Pr. Akad., 1930, 664-79. See § 3. 

F, ScHEaL in Catersuchungen zur Geschichte des Naisers Antoninus Pius, in Hermes, LXV, 177-208, 
(1) discusses B.G.U. vii, 1564 in its relation to the Parthian war, and (2) points out that the greater part 
of the passages in Malala xi concerning Antoninus and Alexandria really refer to Caracalla. 

Administration. The Cyrene inscriptions continue to excite interest: V. EaRENBERG has an article 
Zur Verfussungsurkunde von Kyrene in Hermes, UXv (1930), 332-55, and L. Ropert in Rev. é. ane., XXXII 
(1939), 202-3, notices one by Paota Zancay, I dinyramina di Cyrene, in Atti R. Ist. Veneto, XXXVI 
(1929), 1291-1305. 

A. WiLgELM, Jnschrift aus Theben, in Archiv, 1x, 214-7, should be noted in connexion with Ptolemaic 
military organization, and C. C. Epcar, A Greek Inscription, in Ann. Serv., XX1x, 77-80, in connexion with 
Roman local government. 

E. R. GoopEsovucH has made a study of Philo’s account of Jewish legal practice at Alexandria in The 
Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt. New Haven, 1929. Pp. ix+268. It is reviewed by M. Rapin 
in Cl. Phil., xxv (1930), 294-7. See § 6. 

Articles to be mentioned here, which belong mainly to other sections, are E. BickERMany, Bettrage 
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zur antikea Crhuudeayeschichte. Wt. “Evrevéts and trépimpa, in Archie, 1X, 1559-82 (see $7); A. DEGRA»SI, 
LT quspiro 16.26 della Societe italiena e i diplomi smilituri romani, in Aeqyptus, X 1929), 242-54 (see § 3); 
and O. STKry, "Emioxeyis, in Churisteria, 176-80 (see ¥ 8). 

[t may be mentioned that among the theses for the ductorate, 1929-30, at the University of Brussels, 
is that of Mlle. Srwone Demers on Les Préfets d’Equpte et leurs édits. Reference may also be made to 
JoveveTs publication of a letter concerning the registration of //bel/é referred to in § 3. 

On Byzantine administration, the only werk which has appeared during the year would seem to be a 
dissertation of the University of Giessen by Orro Horsicknn, Ehren und Rangprudikate in den Pupyrus- 
urkunden: Bin Bedrug zum romischen und byzantinischen Titelwesen (Cniversitatsverlag von Robert Nuske 
in Borna-Leipzig), 1930. Pp. x, 394+ Lebenslauf. This is designed as a supplement to the Worterbuch der 
grlechischen Pupyrusurkunden of PREISIGKE-Kiussting. The student of administrative history has every 
reason to be grateful for self-denving work such as this. 

G. Rouritarn, Ladninistrution civile de PEyypte byzantine has een reviewed by C. WEsSELY, Byz. 
aeugriech, Juhrb., Vir (1930), 475-9; by E. Sreinx, Gnomon, vt (1930), 401-20 (ef. Hist. Z, 141, 412-3); 
by L. Premier, Journ, Sue, 1929, 425-7; by EL Breccta, Bull. Soc. Arch. @? Alew., no. 25, 171-9; and by 
M. Besyizr, Rev. & ane. XXXIC (1930.1, TU-1. 

Topography. Le Comte du Mesnit Du Buisson gives his Compte rendu somuuuare dune mission a 
Tell-vl- Yuhoudtyé in Bull, Inst. fr. @ureh. or. XX1X (1929), 155-78. 

Fr. ZUCKER reviews F. W. von Bisstxu’s Tine (see Juuraa/, xvt, 130) in D. Lit.-Z., 1930, 602-4, 

BE. Breveta reviews E. DarEssy’s Veaelids et Cembouchure de lu branche Cunupique in Bull, Soc, Arch. 
@ Alex. VL (1930), 166-71. 

Chrotulogy. A. E.R. Bosak has found a new Caligulan month-name: The Month ’Aypurmucios iv 
Archiv, 1X, 225-6. 

Mary E. Dicker deals with the genesis of The tatinonpolite Culendur in Archie, 1X, 226-7. 

T. BE. Per reviews KCpirscHik’s Grindress (see XV, 125) in Journal, xvi 1930), 165; E. Cavaranac 
notices ForHerixch ams The Culeadar (see XV1, 130) in Ree. Ht ane, XXXIE (1930), 88. 

P.W. Towxsenn discusses the chronology of the year A.p. 238 in the light of a new papyrus fragment : 
A Yale Pupyrus and a Reconsideration of the Chronology of the Year 238 s.p., in hin. Journ. Phil., Lt (1930), 
62-6 (see § 3), 


5. SoctaL Lirg, Epucarion, Arr, Economic Hisrory, NUMISMATICS, AND METROLOGY. 


General, A.M. AxDREADES has published Seropia rijs “EAAmuxis Snpooias oikovopias. Top. B'. of 
“EM gvopakedorexoi xpovow pep. a’. “H Snpocia olxovopia tod peyddou "AdeEdvdpov. Athens, 1930. Pp. lot. 

J. Voor's Herodot in Argapten (see xvi, 130) is reviewed hy H. [. Beth in Journal, xvt (1930), 266; 
and P. Virrnck’s Pliladelpheia (see xv, 125) by C. PReACx in Chron. d’Ey., v (1930), 133-8, by E. Breccra 
in Bull, Soe, teeh, P Mler, Vit 1930), 161 5, and by PL Orrren in (ist. Z, exnet (1930), 98-9. 

Rostovrznrr’s The Suvi) and Beonomie History of the Roman Empire has heou reviewed hy NoRMAN 
H. Bayyes in Jory. Row. Stud., XIX 11929), 224-35, 





Lindner, Ayrivalture, Ludustry. The article by A. ANDREADES on Cleomenes of Naukratis mentioned 
in §$ 4 should he noted here. 

There is a valuable collection of Egyptian nuiterial im FL HercHe Hers, Wirtschaftliche Schwunkungen 
der Leit von Aleronder bis Augustus, Jena, 1930, pp. 142: it is reviewed by S. Riervacu] in Ler. ureh., 
XXXT_ (1930;, 884-5, by A. Bhancuet in Journ, Sur, 1930, 228-9, by J. G. Mityg in Journal, xve (1930), 
267-8, and by A. CALDERINE in alegyptus, Xt (1931), 93-4. 





G, Guotz has republished his article on Le pris du papyrus duns Pantiquité grecque, noticed in Journal, 
Xvi, 130, in Bull. Sov. Arch, @'hler., Vit (1930), 83-96, 

W. L. Westermann’s Slecery tp Ptolemaic Eyypt (see Journal, XVI, 130) is reviewed by U. WitcKen 
in Arehie, 1x, 252-3, by C, Préacx in Chron. UEy., ¥ (1930), 274-8, by H. I. Bet in Cl. Rev., xiv (1930), 
200, and by P. Cotnart in Leer, de phil., LVI (193), 410-1. 

W. L. WesteRMANY gives a useful survey of Warehousing and Trapesite Banking in Antiquity in the 
Journal of Economie wied Business History, Wt 1930), 30-54, 





Various questions relating to the Gnomon are disenased by WALDEMAR Graf UXKULL-GYLLENBAND, 
Zum Groimon des Idivslogos, in Arelir, 1X, 183-206, See also SS 3, 6. 
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V. Marts, Lu sisculité romuine (sce Journul, Xt, 112), is reviewed by S. R[ErNaca] in Aev, arch. XXX 
(1929), 350. 

A. Seer writes on Cirevluzione e tnjlizione nel mondo uxtico in Historia, ut (1929), 369-80. 

A paper by K. WinHELMSoN, Zum romischen Fiskulkauf in Aegypten, is published in detu e¢ Comm. 
Caiv. Tartuensis, B. xvi, 5. See also § 6. 

C. WessELy discusses jus lupides trunsportaadi in Studi Bonfunte, m (1930), 17-8 (see Journal, Xv, 121). 

The first part of a paper by Marra Merzacora on Lu naciguzione in Egitto nell’ ett greco-romana 
appears in deyyptus, X (1929), 105-48. 

H. A. Tompson discusses the references to Syrian Wheut in Hellenistic Egypt in Archiv, 1x, 207-13. 

S. Zervin deals with The Ptolematie System of Water-Supply in the Fuyyém in Ann. Serv., XXX (1930), 


Education, Science, and Art. In .1 School in Ptolemuie Egupt, E. N. Garpiver deals with the training 
of boys in the palaestra mentioned in the Zenon papers: Cl. fev., XLIV (1930), 211-3. See also § 3. 

E. Brecera notices Marta Kopy.ina’s Zur Geschichte der Alevandrinischen Skulptur (see Journal, xv, 
131) in Bull. Soc. Arch, d’Alew., Vit (1930), 192-4. 

Vumismaties und Metrology. M. C. Sovtzo gives Un nouvel exposé du systeme monetaire des Luyides in 
Chron. a’ Ey., ¥ (1930), 263-9. 

J. G. Mitye discusses a numismatie problem in the Gnomon in The Roman regulation of exchunge 
values in Eyypt in Jouraul, xvi (1930;, 169-70. 


6. Law. 

A. General. . 

i. Bibliographies and collected works. We regret that for a second consecutive year the Rev. hist. dr. 
does not contain E. PError’s bibliographical bulletin. We record: P. M. Mrver, Juristischer Pupyrus- 
bericht, vt (Okt. 1927 bis Okt, 1929), Z Suv. u (1930), 503-50; U. Wincken, Urhunden-Referut, Archiv, 
IX (1930), 228-56; L. Wencsr, Juristésehe Literaturubersicht, 1 (1914-80), ibid., 257-314; A. CaLDERINI, 
Biblioyrofia metodicu degli studi di Eyittologia e di puptrologiv, Legyptus, X (1929), 329-73 (Diritto e 
duaministrustone, 358-5); Testi recentemente pubblicuti, tbid., 297-300; M. Hompert, Bulletin pupyro- 
logiygnue, Byzuntion, tv (1927), 1-25 (extract), and zbid., V (1929-30), 655-70; the same in Chrox. i Ey., 
IV (1929), 329-36, v (1930), 156-62. P. CoLniver has supervised the cumpilation of Bibliogruphie des 
truvuue de droit romuin en langue francaise (Paris, 1980, vit+42 pp.), going up to the end of 1928. Tn 
rch, giurid., XIX (1980), 229-31, F. Maror gives a necrology of A. ALBERTONI, accompanied by his 
bibliography. Bibliographical matter will also be found in B.Z., xx1x (1929-30), 391-3, 473-8. 

The republication of Ferrints shorter works has now been completed (Opere di Conturdo Ferrin’, 
vols. I-v, Milan, 1929-30) under the most competent editorship. The fifth volume contains valuable 
indexes of subjects and texts (papyri, pp. 522-3). The volume of most direct importance to us is the first, 
on Rumano-Byzantine law, but the quality of FERRiN’s work 1n all branches of Roman law makes the 
complete set desirable in any library. In a review of the first two volumes E. Serpn, A.I.G.A., xxiv 
(1930), 75-88, contributes an excellent critical account of FERRINIs work in three subjects, the Paraphrase 
of the Institutes, the Syro-Roman Lawbook and the Institutes. A collection of a tutally different kind is 
Studi in onore di Pietro Bonfunte, 1-1v, Milan, 1930, with supplementary Zudice delle fonti, in which last 
papyri occupy pp. 764-70. It is a mirror of Romanistice studies all over the world. A number of the 
contributions, issued separately, have been mentioned in this section in the last two years; others are 
referred to below. 

i, Legal history of uutiquity. LL. WENGER's Juristische Literuturubersicht, u (A. i) maintains the point 
of view of his previous instalment (Juurnul, xv (1929), 127. Cf. Journal, xv1 (1930), 131); we are still 
under the rubric Al/yemeiae Durleguagen, and not till the next instalment shall we reach the munographic 
literature which is papyrvloyical in the strict sense. What we have before us is not a bibliography proper, 
thongh the literature cited is exhaustive, but an article, dealing chiefly with scientific methods and aims, 
in the form of a series of reviews of mure or less recent works. Two main topics are treated: the history 
of ancieut law generally, more particularly oriental (pp. 258-98), and the problem of the evolution of 
Roman law from the end of the classical period till Justinian (pp. 298-307); there is an appendix on a 
number of general works not falling under either of the two main headings (pp. 307-14). Most of the 
hterature mentioned under the tirst heading has already been registered here (Jvwrnal, xv and XVI, 11. ¢.); 
what has not would carry us beyond our present scope, with the exception perhaps of E. WEIss’s 
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review of WENGER’s Der heutige Stund, ete. (Journal, xv (1929), 127), in Arch. R. wu. W, xxir (1929), 
292-302 (not seen). WENGER’s pp. 269-83 give an invaluable survey of the wodern hterature of vriental 
law, including Jewish. Various particular items of the article will be meutioned in the course of the 
section. In the second part of the UbersicAt will be found an account of the Berytus controversy, in which 
S. Riccopono and P, CoLLrxet are protagonists. The position, moderately eastward, taken up by WENGER 
himself is naturally most important. To the works inentioned in this commexion in Journal, xVt (1930), 
131-2, add a sharp attack on RiccoBono’s position by E. ALBERTARIO, Lu erst de? metodo inter poluzionis- 
tico, St. Boafante, 1, 609-72; a criticism of the other side by L. Cuiazzesn, Vuovt orieatamenté nella 
storia del dir, voin., Arch. gliurid., XIX (1980), 87-115, 165-228; and two coutributions by 8. Rrccozono, 
Nichilismo eritico-storice nel cumpo del dir. rom. ¢ medinecule (exty. dun. BR. Cate. Palermo, 1930, a. VIL), 
stating his position in a popular manner, and Lineumenté della dottrinu della rappresentunsa dirett in 
dir. rom, (Ana. Sem. Giurid. Palermo, X1V (1930), 389-4471, proving that the developments of the law of 
agency found in the Corpus furis were already known in substance to the classical jurists. A similar 
result with regard to the doctrine of dolus, culpa and cusus (apart from the Byzantine distinction eu/pa 
lata and ects) is reached by B. Kuster, Der Einjluss der griech. Philosophie unf die Entwicklung der Lehre 
et. d. Verschuldensgraden im rom. Recht (extr. Rechtsidee u, Stautsyedunke, ed. 1K. Larenz, 63-76, Berlin, 
1930). He concludes: “Tt is noteworthy that influences of Greek philosophy and rhetoric on the develop- 
ment of Roman law can in this case be shown with probability for the carly classical period, but not for 
the period of degeneration.” A salutary douche of rationalism is administered by W. W. BuckLanb, 
Dig. aleii, 2 (De Furtis) und the methods of the compilers, Tijdschr. v. Rechtsyesch., X (1930), 117-42. We 
have also to note F. Prrvesuetu, Die urchuistische Tendenz Justinians, St. Bonfunte, 1, 549-87, aud 
W. Kunken, Methodisehe Gesichtspunkte 2. Interpolutiousforsching, Z. Sac., %. (1930), 725-7 (a summary), 
both extremely interesting. Lastly, B. Kuster, PAd. Wock, 1. (1930), 73-8, after describing the modern 
methods of discovering interpolations, and pointing out the dangers of the linguistie and rhythmic 
(RECHNITZ) tests, awards the highest praise to the work under review, E. Levy and E. Rarew’s Inder 
interpolationum quae in Lustiniani Digestis inesse dicuatur (, libb. i-xx, Suppl. 1, Uibb. i-sii. Weimar, 
1929). But he observes that the Zader shows that more than half the Digest is under suspicion, and asks 
how the compilers could have done so much in three years. Lt is time for philologists to criticize and for 
jurists to self-criticize. 

Yielding a little to Wescer’s influence, we may mention E. Serpt’s very useful Summelbericht: Uber- 
setzungen uv. Ab, 2. vorptol. Rechte Agyptens (1903-29), A.V.G.R., xxrv (1930), 37-73, suitable for non- 
specialists, vouched for by L. WENGER, .Lrehie, IX, 258, n. 1, 282; G. Furtant, Leggi dell’ Asia anteriore 
antica (Ist. per 0 Oriente, Rome, 1929, not seen), on which see P. Conitvet, Ree. hist. dr., 1X (1930), 176-7, 
and P. Kuscuaker, Z. Sue, b (1930), 687-9. Add A. ALBERTUNT, Dir. biz, dir, buleanict, dir, ital. (Ist. per 
P Europa Or., Rome, 1930), which is recommended particularly for its bibliography by P. Fourster, Mee. 
hist, dr, 1X (1980), 564; also G. Besever, Z. Sar., L (1930), 439-40, contesting P. KoscHakeEr’s view of 
the passing of property in middle-Assyrian sale, and B. Vatort, IZ dir, del sepolero nel? antieo Egitto, in 
Arch. giurid., Xtx (1930), 59-86 (pre-Ptolemaic). Finally, in (7. PAi/., xxv (1930', 294-7, M. Rapix 
reviews E. R. GooprnoucH, The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Eyypt...under the early Roman 
Empire... New Haven, 1929 (not seen). He holds unnecessary and unproven the main contention of 
the book, that Philo’s four books, De sperialibus legébus, do not set forth an abstract system based on the 
Pentateuch, but the actual law of the Jewish courts in Alexandria. Reflections of that law there nay be 
in Philo, but tu detect them requires special qualifications. 

i, Miscellaneous reviews. There have been the following notices of L. WENGER, dus Yovellenindex vu. 
Papyrusworterbuch (Munich, 1928. See Journul, xv (1929), 132, and xv1 (1930), 132, i): P, CoLtiinet, 
fee. hist. dr, 1X (1930), 336-7; P.M. Muyer, Z. Sue. b (1930), 509-10, 517; DB. KB ER, tbid., 619-23 ; 
M. San Nicoxd, 0.Z.Z., XX81I1 (193), 508-9; E. Groupe, Phil. Woek., u (1930), 46-8. Allare favourable, 
but most are quite short. KUBLER’s contains interesting suggestions for further word-studies of the same 
nature a» WENGER's on dypapos and éyypados. Sax Nicond observes the importance of Greek patristic 
literature of the Justinian period, and notes the publication of the first parts of a systematic index to 
MicNe’s Greek Patrology by HoprNer (not seen). 

In Mvsewm (Leyden), xxxviit (1930), no. 2, D. Cony reviews F. yon Worss, Catersuch ungen uber das 
Urkundenwesen, ete. (Munich, 1924). (Dutch. Not seen.) Ina careful review of A. Levert, Le bénéfice de 
compet: eee (Paris, 1927), E, Serpu draws attention to the possibility that some features of that institution 
are of Hellenistic origin: A.V.G.2., xx1v (1930), 88-101; of. H. Stper, Z. Suv., xLix (1929), 560-8. 
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iv. Juristic tects, and studies of jurcstte texts. Zum Gnomon des Idiosloyos, by W. Graf UXKULL- 
GYLLENBAND, is so accessible to papyrologists (Archiv, Ix (1930), 183-206) that the briefest account of its 
Taain conclusion will sutice. It is that the Gnomon is au extract from a inuch larger Gnomon, made with 
the special object of providing, probably for a subordinate of the 12, a summary statement of the position 
in matters where the law had recently been altered or was in flux (ra év péoo xeddaa of the pr. meaning 
* doubtful points”). Hence the topics are by no meaus the most important parts of the £2’s competence, 
Point» to which U.-G. gives special attention are the 1./’s position in sacral matters Substantial agree- 
ment with H. Srcarr JoNEs}, the xepulture regulations (Gnomon, $$ 1 and 2) as showing a reversion by 
M. Aurelius to Trajan, the Alexandrian law of intestate successien \$ 4) as showing an un-Roman, but 
perhaps Hellenistic, limitation of the circle of possible inheritors, and restrictions on the commercial 
capacity of state-debturs (§ 70. Eu. Jib. Jul. Ales, $$ 2 and 3). A new edition of the well-known 
Oratio. nes) Clundti de decurtis iudicum, etc. (Brtns, Fortes’, p. 198) has been published with commentary 
by J. Srrovx, Line Gerichtsreform des Kuisers Cluudius (B.G.U. 611), Sttzungsb. Buy. Ak. ph.-hist. KU, 
1929, 8. He gives some new textual readings and conjectures, one of which (I. 2-3) would, on his inter- 
pretation, remove the ditliculty as to the 2 L7wetorcu. He argues that the Urutio (not Urutioxes) down to 
1, 11 concerns civil suits, and only thereafter criminal. In regard to the latter he makes an interesting 
point on the curtosum consilinm of tu, 13. Very brief notice by L. Borwrrist, Bul? Ist. Dir. Rom, 
XXXVI (1930), 195-6; longer by F. pe Zexurta, ARS. xix (1929), 248-9. Hidden away in a note to 
a review of F. Bozza’s Sulla competenzu dei Centumviri (Naples, 1928, not seen) are some valuable remarks 
by P. KoscHaKER on SrTROUXS views: Z. Sav., L (1930), 651. The question is of the meaning of subseripto 
tudicio in the Urutio Cluudii, 1, 10, which, if we accept STROUX'’s contention that 1, 8-1, 11 deal with 
civil cases, is only paralleled by Pliny, ep. v, 1, 7: subseribere centumeirule (udicium eum udversurio. 
This, KoscHakEr agrees, creates the likelihood that Claudius too was concerned with centumyiral 
(Srrovux, 47-8). But KoscHaker sees difficulties in Strovx’s main contention, and thinks that the sharp 
transition marked by Yuin quidem in u, 11 may indicate a passing froin measures against manceuvres 
requiring only provisional to those admitting of definite repression, not, as Srrovx holds, from civil to 
criminal cases. 

E. Vorrerra, Mem, .tec. Linced, 111, fase. 1 (1930), has published what is evidently an important study 
(not seeu) of the mysterious Collutiv leguma Mosuieurum et Romanurum. P. Fournier, Kev. hist. dr, 1X 
(1986), 174-6, gives a short account of the study, but, while admiring it, thinks that the fragmentary 
character of the Collutio renders results uncertain. A fuller and weighty discussion is given to it by 
E, Levy, Z. Suv., L (1930), 698-705. He welcomes the fact that at last a lawyer has been found competent 
to deal also with the thevlogical evidence, and, in spite of some partiality and omissions, he regards 
VouLTerRa’s work as a great advance. But he docs not agree with its conclusions, which are that the 
Collutiv is a 4th cent. work (after 324, Cod. Hermoy.), an apologetic by a Jew who is defending, against 
the now dominant Christians, the Mosaic law as being in manifold harmony with the Roman, and to that 
extent its forerunner. Levy agrees that it is a Jewish apologetic, but holds that it is addressed to heathen 
rulers, not Christian. Had it been addressed to the latter, it would, instead of ignoring their laws, have 
insisted on the harmony of the Mosaic law with Christianity, and on their common antithesis to Roman 
law. Plenty of examples would have been found in the Cod. Theod. Hence the Col/atio wwust have been 
written im the heathen period, and the true termiaus unte quem is the Edict of Malan (question of date 
of Cod. Hermoy.). The terminus post quem is furnished by the Edict de Munitchuvis, Coll. xv, 3. The 
review ends on the question of the transmission, which LEvy says was Jewish till the 9th cent., and that 
of the interpolation of the text (none of the Roman parts), aud concludes that the Col/latzo reflects Roman 
law of the beginning of the 4th cent., and that such scholastic influence as it shows is Western and pre- 
Constantine. 

In Puulus und der Sentenzenverfusser, Z Sav., L (1930), 272-94, E. Levy maintains, one may say 
proves, that Paul’s Seatentiae are really an anthology made from Paul’s works in the 3rd century, at latest 
before Cod. Thevd., 1, 4, 2 (3272), with the object of rendering Paul available in practice. There are 
abbreviatiuus, combinations and rearrangements of passages, but not intentional alterations. The hand 
of the compiler is shown by unconscious linguistic variations, and by simplitications rendered necessary 
by the decay of jurisprudence, and possibly by the abandunment of the formuly. The article is a fine 
first-fruit of its author's Lrywnzungsindee cu Lus und Leges, Weimar, 1930, which covers a uumber of 
suurces not within the scope of the various existing indexes: details in Z Sue, XLVI (1926), 287-9 and 
i (1980), 727. The sources include several classical fragments recovered by papyrology tvo late for 
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inclusion in the Vocab. Iurispr, Romanae, but the chief importance of the work, which is considerable, 
is in regard to the legal speech of the post-classical West: see P. CoLiiner, Ree. hist, dr, 1X (1930), 
832-3. 

A. Seerk, Tre pupirt giuridici inediti, St, Bonfunte, wt, 419-36, publishes () a very fragmentary 
Sth-6th century papyrus containing Greek scholi explaining Latin law terms. They cite Modestinus, 
Paul aud Papinian, but do not coincide with D. 50, 16, De T. Siga. That the schuliv begin with ére 
suggests that they are lecture-nutes, perhaps a relic of the very elementary teaching of the Alexandrian 
law-schoul (Umnem, $7). (b) Fragments of a small sheet, written on both sides, coutaming Cod. Just., 7, 
16, 41...guod idem to 7, 17,1, 2 nihiluminus per... Wut reasous of space, ey. ll. 3-6, suggest departure 
from our text, so that this may be another trace of the first edition of the Codex; Iut the hand does not 
appear to be the same as that of P. Oxy. 1814, though it is of the same type. (¢) A fragmentary petition, 
of the reign of M. Aurelius and Comimodus, to the éényqrjs of Alexandria, asking for doypagy of the bora 
heredituria of Sabinia Apollouaria in the 33. éyer. of Heracleopolis. It is accompanied by a copy of her 
will, made per ves et /., translated into Greek. The heredes are her two sons, the petitioners. The lacunae 
of this very fragmentary papyrus are in part restorable from the thice parallels, B.G.U. 326, P. Hamb. 73, 
and B.G.U. 1655. 

In Rie. dé Storia del Dir, It, wt (1930), 179- 84, E. Vorrrrra gives a useful analysis of C. A. NALLINO, 
Sul Ubro siro-romuno e sul presunto duritty siriaco, St. Bonfante, 1, 201-61 (not yet read). The two 
chief points, aceording to Votrerra, are first that the Law-book cannot be regarded as a source for 
a common Syrian law, because the cultural conditions and religious divisions of the Aramaic communities 
negative the possibility of a common law, and secondly that, though the book was composed, as BRUNS 
also held, about 476-80 iby a Greek ezvis, for scholastic purposes, with very defective knowledge, possibly 
at Constantinople), the Syriac version is not earlier than the 8th century, when it was made for the use 
of Syrian ecclesiastics, who were forced hy the conditions of Mussulman domination tu become legislators 
and judges. But it had no practical importance, and its literary importance is the quite modern one 
of having turned the attention of Romanists to the fusion of Roman and Kastern laws. If NaLurno’s 
conclusions are accepted, and they come with great authority, much that has been written on this subject 
will have to be revised. 

G. La Pina, Frammenté pupiraced di un xara rida del Digesto, Bull. Ist, Dir. Rom., XXXVI (1980), 
151~74, publishes three fragueuts recently acquired by the Soe, Ltu/. of the outside double folio of a 
quaternivn belonging tu a translation of the Digest. The matter is frum titt. 8, 9 and 11 of Dig. m1. The 
work seeins to be of the age of Justinian; the translater has a tendency to interpret, and disregards the 
rules for copying (Luntu, § 22), but so dves the duder preserved in PSL. 55. The editor rejects the idea 
that it may be a trace of a pre-Digest, and he thinks it is not Alexandrian. No direct evidence as to its 
authorship is obtainable from the Busilied, but LA Prra argues that the style of Dorotheus, whose zndex 
may be regarded as a card mda, is recognizable. The text (pp. 172-4) follows au interesting comparison 
of the passages in translation with the original. 

PF. H. Lawson, The Busilicu, 1, L.Q./2., XLVI (1930), 486-501, gives, what is welcome, a clear and 
suceinet account of the Busilicu, treating specially of their tradition, object and arrangement, and making 
with regard to the last point the suggestion that the common subject of the section constituted by 
books 11-27 is contentious law. Cf. the same author's article in Z. Sue., XEIx (1929), 202-29. F. DéLuER 
has continued the edition of Tipucitus begun in 1914 by Ferrisi and MERcATI: M. Kpcrod rot Tar¢n, 
Teroveecros. Librorum lx Busilicorum summarium. Libros xiii-raiud, ed. Franciscus Doelger (Studi e 
Testi, 51), Rome, 1929. Favourable review by J. Juncker, Z. Suv, L (1980), 713-21. Lee Rhodiorum 
nautica v codice rescripto bibl. Ambrosianue, ed. J. L. Perugi, Rome, 1929 (not seen), is mentioned in 
Gnomon, VI (1930), bibl. suppl, p. 30. 

y. Docenments and comments. We have little to add to P.M. Mever’s Bericht and U. WILcKEN’s Referat 
(A.i above). M. Hosteert, Une famille nombreuse en Egypte va u® sitcle,in Mél. Paul Thomas, 440-30 
(Bruges, 193), publishes a saniple from a series of car’ viciay dmroypadai contained in a large papyrus 
recently acquired by the Royal Museum of Brussels, with an introduction on the history and significance 
of these returns, aud reflections on the large number of persons living ina presumably miserable habitation. 
Cr. P.M. Mayer, 7 Swe, 1. (1930), 514. In Rie. di Jil, Vit (1930), 118, G. D.S. notes a study by D. P. 
Paprurtas of the Greek law of intestate succession published from a Dura parchment by B, HAUssovuLigr, 
Rev, hist, dr, 1 (1923), 515-53, and P. KoxcHaKker, Z Sae., XLVI (1926), 290-304. G. D. S. reproduces 
PAaPPULIASs text (IIpaxtixé ris *Acadnuias “AOyvaev, 1929, fase. 8—nut seen). 
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vi, Diplomatic. On E. BickerMann, Beitr. 2. autikea Urkundengesch. U1. "Evrevéis und imopynpa, 
Arehiv, 1X (1930), 155-82, see $ 7. Besides P. M. Meyer's section on Urkundenwesen in Z. Sav., i (1930), 
510-24, we have, ibzd., 689-98, a review by E. ScHoNBAUER of H. StEtnacKER, Die untiken Grundlugen der 
friunittelulterlichen Privuturkunde (Journal, XV (1930), 133). The reviewer doubts the line of derivation 
fromm one ancient national system to another, and from antiquity to the early Middle Ages, except in the 
external sense of imitation of the practice of putting legal matters in writing. To establish legal reception, 
it would be nevessary to determine in each system the function of documentation, and to compare the 
systems. It is an error of STETNACKER’s, though not consistently maintained, to confine the present 
volume to the purely private document; account must also be taken of public institutions for the docu- 
inentation of private business. For example, caraypady, comparable in its oldest form to the comitial 
will rather than to the classical conveyance, represents the cooperation of the community, by virtue of 
which buyer got title, though seller nay have lost his by virtue of the droypapy on the basis of which 
the xaraypapy took place. Wuinckey’s researches (U.P.Z. 126), showing that merely evidentiary regis- 
tration is represented by avaypady, caine too late for STEINACKER. Again xarayp. is not derived from the 
detnotic renunciation document (PartscH-KUNKEL), but became an individualistic private document 
only when the conimon life of the Greek communities had become submerged in the native population. 
On the question of éasiavatio the reviewer goes further than A, STEINWENTER (Journal, xvt (1930), 133), 
Mmaintaming a pre-Constantine independent Roman practice of keeping a register of acts of jurisd. rolun- 
turia. But Constantine's law marks a return to Greek conceptions. As to BRUNNER’s doctrine, STEINACKER 
has shown that truditéo eurtaez, widespread though it was, was not a legal essential in late Roman law; 
conseyuvutly its essentiality in Germanic law cannot have been derived from Roman law. But the latest 
formulation of BRUNNER is consistent with ¢-. curtue having been derived in an external sense fror late 
Roman practice, and having been transformed by early Germanic custom into a symbolic necessity. To 
be noted is the discussion of the terms complere and ubsolvere, pp. 697-8. In BZ. xx1x (1929-30), 324-9, 
BF. DULGER examines the same book from the Byzantine side. Cod. Just., 4, 21, 17 shows that compiletio 
and absolutio were only features in a special kind of sale, that, namely, where the parties went to a 
tubcllio, not when they made their own document (Byzantine examples) or contracted séne seriptis 
(WENGER'S dypados). Hence, though the decay of writing made the tabellionary contract prevail, com- 
pletlo and ubsolutio cannot have had dispositive effect (BRUNNER). There follows an important contribution 
to the vexed question of the meaning of purtibvs ubsoluta in Justinian’s constitution, to which we cannot 
do justice here. D6LGER’s opinion, based on Byzantine practice, is that wbsolutio-dréAvors means the 
delivery of a completed document. Purtibus is a true, not a Greek, dative, so that the ubsolutio was by 
one party to the other, Vor. 44, 1 pr. made the notary’s completiv come after that act, so that he had to 
make a fresh absolitéo himself, back to the party from whom he got the document for the purpose of 
completio. This explains the double absolved note found both in East and West. Thus DonGer denies late 
Roman treditiy curtue only in the dispositive sense. See also U. and D, ii below. 

G. BESELER, in the course of Miscellanew Gruecoromunu, St. Bonfunte, U1, 51-83, maintains (53-4) that 
karaypapy means a declaration that one subjects a thing to another, and (54) that dvaypady means 
publication, vy. registration. J.C. NABER, in JJnenosyne, LVI (1930), 166-206, continues his Observa- 
tunculue de ture Romeno. The section De chiroyruphis et syngruphis (189-91) is important for us: 
chirograph and syngraph are general names for documents, the one for such as are neither committed 
tu a cvyypapopuAaé nor executed with the intervention of an official or a banker, the other for such as 
are, in both cayes excluding special types with special names, such as in the one case tardurnpa or 
eriorudpa, in the other cvyxepyors or d:aypapy. The Ciceronian usage and Gaius 3, 134 are considered, 
and with MITTEIS against BRANDILEONE the existence of a formal Greek written contract is defended. 

vii, Reception of Roman Low, R. TACBENSCHLAG’s fine contribution to St. Bonfante, 1, 367-440, on 
this subject Journal, xvi (1930), 134) receives appreciative notices from P. M. Muryer, Z Sar., i (1930), 
506-9, and L. WrenGeEr, Archiv, 1x (1930), 288-95 (important). The latter, 7éd., 295-8, welcomes A. J. 
Boyé’s Le droit romuin et les pupyrus d’Egypte (Journal, xvi (1930), 133). 

B. Law of persons. 

i. Juristic persons, In Ree. hist. dr., 1X (1930), 616-8, J. PrRENNE summarizes an address to the Soc. 
Whist. du dr: La personne etvile sous Caneien E-npire égyptien. Full civil personality was attributed to 
priestly colleges and temples. The application of the concept of corporation to the family group was 
the means whereby family property and solidarity were restored under Dyn. V and VI, and was an 
essential factor in effacing individualistic law at the end of the ancient Empire. P.M. Meyer, Z. Suv., 
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1 (1930), 511-2, draws attention to interesting documents. A. STEINWENTER, hid. (Hun. Abt.), XIX (1930), 
1-50, Die Rechtsstelung der Kirchen u. Kloster wach den Papyri, is an important article, contrasting the 
official law of Church and State (notably Justinian), which recognized the full juristic personality of pious 
institutions generally, was hostile to private ownership and lordship, and adinitted founder’s right only 
grudgingly, with the picture revealed by the papyri of the 6th—8th centuries. The official law having 
already been fully studied, we have here careful analysis and discussion of the Graeco-Egyptian and Coptic 
documents. Briefly, in spite of Justinian’s levislation, we find in this period churches under the lordship 
of the episcopal church or of the pagarch, the latter without founder’s claiin; even in private ownership 
churches, which can hardly have been inerely private oratories, and though this is in Aral times, the 
title is traced far back. Similarly, over monasteries from their begining (P. Lond. 1913, H. I. Bett, 
Jews and Christians, 45 f.), we tind heritable and transferable rights of founders, and pagarclir with 
various rights of lordship. Evidently Justinian’s prohibitions were not aimed at nothing. So far as 
documents have been published, this sort of thing seems to have been common in the East, but of course 
we have also evidence of proper observance of the law. To the evidence for later Byzantine conditions 
given at the end of the article we might add the will of the Monk Cosinas of 1005, transmitting to 
successors an embryonic monastery, published by G. Roprxsonx, History and Cartulury of the Greek 
Monastery of Carbone (Orientulia Christiuna, Rome, 1928-30), 11, 1, 133-7. But, as SrELNWENTER observes, 
special considerations apply to cases where corporate personality had not been fully achieved. P, FouRNIER, 
Rer. hist. dr., 1x (1930), 567, draws the conclusion froin this article that we have in the East the sime 
conflict as in the Carolingian empire, between official canon law, which held churches, ete. to be pubhe 
institutions, and a tolerated practice of applying the conceptions of private law to them. 

i, Slavery. WoL. Westermany, Upon Slacery in Ptuolemvic Eqypt (New York, 1929, Not seen), 
which includes the publication of an early Ptolemaic dudypapzpea on the tax on sales of slives, P. Columbia 
480, is evidently au important work: P. Conttart, fev. de phil, vv (1930), 410-1; G. DLS. Rie. dé fi, 
vir (1930), 118-9; U. Winekex, ArcA/r, rx (1930), 252-3. Besides this, we have two general studies 
which are in a way complementary: R. TaupenscHiag, Das Sklarenrecht im Rechte der Papyri, Z. Suv, 
L (1930), 140-69, and the first chapter of V. ARancto-Ruiz, Persoue e famiglia nel duritty dei pupiri 
(Alan, 1930). TAUBENSCHLAG gives a methodical exposition, backed by his usnal rich documentation, 
Aranato-Rur4 (reproducing lectures) brings the main points into sharp relief, and abounds in sugyestions 
and parallels. Tn both, the main theime is the contrast of the Graeco-Egyptian system with the Roman, 
in the Graeco-Egyptian a certain dualism, in the Roman severe logic. Thus, though the Egyptian slave 
was the property of his master, registered as such, subject to chastisement, exploitation, and alienation 
(but limits on export), yet he could own property, not merely enjoy peeul/wn ; there is self-enslavement 
and inanumission by self-purchase, marriage with free persons, processual capacity (for example as de- 
linquent, P. Hal. 1 and P. Lille 29). An instructive case of coutrast is that of the partial manumission 
of a servns commanis, possible in Egypt, impossible in Roman law (LAUBENSCHLAG, 166-7; ARANGLU-RUTZ, 
91h; WENGER, .frchie, IX (1930), 279). On the subject of patron-rights, which occurs at the end of 
TAUBENSCHLAG’s article, see also G. La Pina, Precedent? provinetuli della riforma Giustinianwu del diritto 
dt putronato, St. ital, di pilot. el, Vis, fase, 2 (1929), 145-54 (not seen. Noticed by L. Wencer, Archie, 1X, 287). 

i. Civitas, P.M. Meyer’s section on this subject in lis Pupyrusbericht, V1, Z Sav, % (1930), 512-6, 
contains many notable points: a summary of the hterature on the Cyrenean Sicypappa, last words on the 
Const. Antoniniune (Journal, Xv (1929), 131), the divergent views of E. BICKERMANN and E, ScHONBAUER 
on the status of Greeks in Egypt (@id., xvi (1930), 134), a dissent from A. SEGRE's theory that legionaries 
night retain Egyptian nationality (¢bi/.). The fundamental questions are brilliantly discussed in the 
second chapter of V. AnaNuio-Ruiz’s Persone e fumigliu (above, ii). He eriticizes E. BIcKERMANY’S views 
(Journal, XIV (1928), 151; xv (1929), 129-30, 130-1). The Ptolemies dealt with the problem of private 
law substantially as the Romans did, leaving the natives to their own law, and keeping Greek law for the 
Greeks. rue the Greeks, coming froin different modes, had no proper cominon law, but there was an 
underlying unity of legal ideas which royal detypappa aud judicial practice could cement. The difference 
of laws is obvious: thus, before the Romans came, only Greeks made proper testaments. The regard 
shown by Augustus for common Greek nationality in the Cyrenean edicts is inconsistent with the pre- 
tended fusion of Greeks aud Egyptians under the early Empire. On the contrary, the policy was to 
associate the Greek nation, regardless of its political divisions, with the Romans as a governing class 
(p. 32, u.1). In fact up to 20u there are clear signs of Greek privilege, though the Alexandrians may 
have been still more favoured. Pp, 37-8 vive important developments on double cévitus, the Gnomon and 
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BIcKERMANY’s interpretation of dered (Jowrnel, xv (1929), 130-1). Proofs of these doctrines are to be sought 
in the foundation of Antinoopolis and the position of the Arsinoite cdroot as revealed by BICKERMANN, 
The Greeks were held together and distinct by the gymnasium. But intermarriage with natives was 
probably not forbidden, and, the racial qualifications for the gymnasium being strict, of dé THS pyTpoTs- 
News took the place of vi dd rod yuuraciov in the course of the first three centuries. Creek ideas govern 
even ra éyyopa vipipa, and Egyptian ideas do not begin to dominate until the disappearance of Greek 
corporate life in the Byzantine period. 

iv. Fumily. In Z Sav., L (1930), £50, n. 5, M. Saw Nicond finds parallels to the Egyptian dvaipeiy dad 
kompias. CH. B., Aer. hist,, CLIX (1928), 179-80, has a short note on J. Carcorryo, Le droit d ‘erposition 
enfants et le guomon de Vidioloyue, Mém. de la Soc. nat. des Antiquuires de France, uXXv11 (1928) (not 
seen). 

P.M. Meyer, Z Suv, 1 (1930), 514-5, discusses the notifications of birth mentioned in Journal, XV 
(1929), 131; xvz (1930), 135. The Karanis diptych is commented on by U. WinckEy, Archiv, 1x (1930), 
242-3, the suggestion being made that the expansion may be: die) e(w) r(e) e(wemplum) e(ditum)—or 
e(dutur)—U(eneficto) tutoris) supra) script), benefieco meaning “through the mediation of” V. ARANGIO- 
Rerz, in chapter 3 uf his Persoue e famiglia (above, ii), considers that in native Egyptian law the cohesive 
function of the putria potestas was performed by joint interest in family property founded on marriage 
cvntract, a very interesting systein, the existence of which can be proved up to the beginning of the 
Roman period. In Roman terms it means usufruct to the father or parents, nuda proprietus for the off 
spring, but this is tuo detimite. The father (eldest son) can alienate, but requires the concurrence of the 
children (brothers). There is thus an organ of the family corporation. The vesting of the deferred interests 
leads to an extreme moreellement, prolonged in a state of indivision for generations, though the author 
thinks that some of the more incredible fractions may represent some legal artifice to accommodate native 
custoin to Roman conceptions. Under such a system suns cannot haye had much property m their parents’ 
lifetune. But the distemmbered Greek family, the precursor of Justinian’s, also occurs, e.g. P. Oxy. 1208 
of 291, an anticipation of Constantine's bond udcenticia. At the beginning of this chapter ARaNuIO-RuIz 
holds it to be a mistake to speak of maternu potestus (Journal, XVI (1930), 135), the semblance of which 
may be due tu the de facto supervision naturally assumed by older relations, e.g. also the grandimother, 
a brother, even a sister. Similarly, the mother as emakodovOnrpua by the side of the tutor of her fatherless 
children (chid.) may not be much more than an attempt to give effect to practical considerations, of which 
the existing law of tutorship took no notice. The same system is found in late classical Roman law—the 
mother as vdmiuistrutric of the property, but alongside of a male tutur—but when G. La Prra, Liflesst 
provinciali nel diritty tutelure vlassico romano, Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom., XXxvut (1930), 53-73, on the strength 
of a papyrus putting back the date of the appearance of this system in Egypt to 132 a.p. (G. Viren in 
St. in onvre di V. Loret, not seen), argues that the Romans may have borrowed the idea from Egypt, one 
is inclined to reflect that the same causes may have produced the same results in both cases. On tutela, 
see also P. M. Meyer, Z. Suv., L (1930), 516. 

vy. Marriage. In chapter 4, V. ARAN@fo-Rviz recognizes in Egyptian custom two types of marriage, 
the lower being probably derived from morganatic unions, and in Greck marriage two stages of docu- 
mentation, the second of which, cvyypapy ovvoreeciov, he suggests was for publicity in the matter of 
immoyable property. In the Roman period the lower Egyptian marriage fused with the tirst phase of the 
Greek, to form a new institution, the yduos éypados, which again was readily open to interpretation as 
identical with the classical Roman marriage. We can barely refer to the very interesting study of P. Oxy. 
237 (76 ff.) and to the concluding remarks on ov, 74. 

PST. 1x, 1075 (458 A.D.) is a wife’s petition (for what, is not clear) in connexion with a repudium 
made or, according to WILCKEN, threatened by her husband: P. M. Mzyer, Z, Save, L (1930), 517; 
U. WitcKkEN, <lre/iv, 1X (1930), 246; G. Scueritio, Rev. di Storia del Dir. Mtul., 0 (1929), 457-506, 
Tr (1930), 69-95. Part of her grievance is connected with her @Oépiy vor, an expression hitherto 
unknown, but certainly meaning a dorutio from the husband, and therefore pretium pudicitiae. The tirst 
of SCHERILLO’s Studi sulla donuzione naziale (ibid.) enters exhaustively into the papyrological evidence 
from the 4th century onwards, concluding that from the hushand’s side there may be (i) arrhv sponsaticia, 
perhaps a relic of bride-purehase, (11) g5vor, the chief gift, which seems to have provided widuw’s dower, 
but is conceived of as pretiom pudicitiae; (iti) igompotxoy ov dytimpoxoy, & name perhaps suggested by 
ov. 97, generally of furniture, distinct from (1i) because found given even to a Woman remarrying, The 
second article considers how far the practice of the papyri corresponds to Roman law, pre-Justinian, 
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Justinian’s, and later. The materials are very well set out, and interesting conclusions are reached. 
A. Mosuenraxo, iv. di fil, vitt (1930), 264-5, mentions cognate studies by E. Vourarra, Studi sull 
Arrha Sponsaliciu, Riv, ital. per le science giur., 1 (1927), and Iv (1929), completed by a separate publi- 
cation under the same title. Rome: Grafia, 1930, pp. 96 (not seen). 

vi. Colonate. P. M. Meyer, Z. Suv., i (1930), 533, mentions an article published by M. Rostovt- 
zEeF in Journul of Lund aad Public Utility Economics: The problem of the origin of serfdom in the Roman 
Empire (see Journal, XVI (1930), 130). 

vil, Monks. In B.Z., xXx (1929-30) (Festyube Heisenberg), 669-76, B, GRANIC writes on Die privutrecht- 
lUche Stelluag der griech. Monche im y. und vi. Jahrh, The monk in spirit said good-bye to this world 
and its law, but the secular law had to regulate his position, and the legislation of Justinian consolidates 
the practice of more than 200 years. One may say that the State entered, as far as possible, into the 
monastic ideals of poverty, chastity and obedience. The collection of materials is welcome, but papyri are 
not among them. 

C. Law of property. 

Very high praise is given by U. WitckEN, Archiv, 1x (1930), 237-8, to W. KuNKEU’s article on the 
alienation of catoecic land, Z. Suv., XLVI (1928), 285-313 (Journal, xv (1929), 131-2). E. Cg, Un reserit 
@ Auguste sur lu protection des res religiosue duns les provinces, Rev. hist. dr., 1X (1930), 383-4110, maintains 
against F. Cumont that the recently published Augustan inscription from Nazareth (?) is in full agree- 
ment with the accepted civilian account of the protection of graves in Roman law. Text pp. 391-2. 
There is nothing of special interest to papyrologists, however. Justu causu truditionis, Romanist. Beitr. 
z. Rechtsgesch., Heft 4 (Berlin u. Leipzig, 1930. viii+208 pp.), by A. Edr#arRDr?, is an attempt to determine 
how Roman law up to the Corpus Juris conceived of conveyance. It is probably impossible for an Enghsh 
lawyer to do justice to the directly papyrolugical part (ch. xvi, 156-84) in isolation. With this reserve 
we summarize the writer’s position there. The sharp distinction between contract to convey and per- 
formance by conveyance is only inchoate in classical law, its clear formulation being Byzantine, and 
therefore in the Digest due to Justinian. Justinian’s doctrine is probably a reception from Byzantine 
Egypt, where caraypapy had come to mean traditio cartae, and involved a sharp line between the contract 
of sale and the conveyance. This evolution of xaraypag@y is, according to the author, who follows ParrscH 
rather than SCHGNBAUER, a very natural one, but we cannot appreciate his arguments here. It has not 
escaped him that the same distinction is involved in classical law by the requirement of mancipation, but 
inaucipation, apart from its early obsolescence in the Byzantine period, is primarily the act of the alience, 
whereas Byzantine truditio, like xaraypap, is that of the alienor. The sale of Byzantine Egypt is rpaous, 
not évy, and duoroy& mempaxévar kat katayeypapyxévat is not the counterpart of eit maneipiogue uccepit— 
a very happy illustration. Thus the ¢r. cartae of later Byzantine law may be a derivation from xaraypuph, 
facilitated by the stress laid in pre-Justinian law (Ravenna documents) on truditio hy the seller. See 
A. vi above and D. ii below. E. Berit, 11 dogma bizantino dellu pio ris mapadicews, St. Bonfunte, 
1, 303-3 4, studies a closely allied subject. He too holds that the preponderance of the will of the alenor 
in traditio is Byzantine and, where supported by the Digest, interpolated. Should parties not be agreed 
as to cuusa, traditio can only pass ownership if it be regarded as an abstract conveyance. Thus Julian 
D, 41, 1, 36 is interpolated. The same conclusion is reached by R. Monier, Le mulentendu sur lu causa 
traditionis, St. Bonfante, U1, 217-31. Julian is clearly interpolated, and the classical view must be sought 
in the 7. contruria, Ulpian D. 12, 1, 18, though there too is interpolation. B. Kuster, Res mobiles u. 
tmmobiles, St. Bonfaate, It, 345- -61, after pointing out that this distinction is not classical, studies the 
assimilation to land of certain chattels and of other rights (panes civiles) by fiction in later law. Greek 
influence is probable: compare the treatment of the alienation of slaves and ships, analogous to that of 
land, in Egypt (pp. 349, 361). 

In Phil. Woch., & (1930), 678-82, W. SCHUBART, reviewing E. ScHOnBavER, Beits. 
buurechts (Journal, xvi (1930), 135-6), gives a careful analysis, but refrains from erties 

D. Law of obligations. 


s. Gesch, d. Berg- 


i. General. Useful points of Greek commercial law are raised by F. OERTEL reviewing in Z, Suv. 
(1930), 565-76, especially 573-4, E. Zreparra, Beitr. 2. Gesch. des Seeruubs u. Seehandels im alten Gr se 
lund, Hamburg, 1929. There have been a number of reviews of V. ARANGIO- Ruiz, Lineamenti del sistema 
contratinale nel diritto det papiri, Milan, 1928 (Journal, xv (1929), 132): P. M. Meyer, Z. Sav, » L (1930), 
524-5, a compact summary; G. A. PerRopouLos, Byz.-neugriech. Juhrb., vit (1930), 480-5, in Grosies 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch. xvit, 18 : 
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M. San Nicuwd, 0.2.Z., xxxu (1930), 355, appreciative; and W. Kunxeu, Gnomon, v1 (1930), 421-5, 
analysis with criticisin. Of course varions items in P. M. Meyer's and U. WiuckEy’s surveys (above, A. i) 
are relevant; in the latter note p. 230, on the papyri published by C. C. Encar, Journal, XIV (1928), 288-93. 

ii. Su7e. P. M. Mever’s Bericht, vi (A. i), p. 526, notes sale documents in P.S.I. rx; also (p. 525) gives 
an account of work, mentioned Journal, xv (1929), 130, by A. Srerk, who continues on the same subject 
in Vote sully compracenditu e il pagamento del prezzo in diritto greco e romano, Aegyptus, X (1929), 207-41. 
He denies that Greek law knew consensual sale, or indeed the contract as distinct from the reciprocal 
conveyances, though in sales of catagraphable objects urrha bound the seller to make caraypagy against 
full payment, and punished a withdrawing buyer by its forfeiture. The effect of carayp. without payment 
would depend on whether the non-payment was expressed on its face or not; in the latter case payment 
would be secured by fictitious syngraphic loan, but third parties would get good title from the buyer. 
The fully developed procedure in a catagraphic sale seems (P. Oxy. 227) to have been that the vendor drew 
up, it might be év dyuwa, a document of sale, the buyer paid the éyxdxAcoy, and the tax-farmer applied to 
the ugoranomus (later also banker, xaradoyeiov) for xarayp., Which process involved the transformation of 
the document into an agoranomic one and its registration. Thus carayp. was a transcriptio in the sense 
of the Ravenna documents: vendo, maacipo et ex ture meo tn vestro ture dominiogue transcribo. In the 
East xarayp. became simply a document drawn by a tabellio, or signed by three credible witnesses, and 
the distinetion (Cod. Lust. 4, 21, 17) between sale cum and sine scrvptis is the same as that between sale of 
vatagraphable and non-catagraphable objects. Roman law failed to impose ¢raditio of land in the East, 
and even in the West the document tends to supersede it, but not entirely (Paul, Sent. 5, 12, 2). On the 
question of the rule in Jns¢. 2, 1, 41, SeerE follows E, ALBERTARIO: it is classical only for mancipation. 
F, PrrxosHem™ maintains once more in Eigentumsibergang beim Kauf, Z. Sav., L, 333-438, that the rule 
is entirely interpolated. He notes, p. 347, the Egyptian practice of handing title-deeds to the buyer, and, 
pp. 387-9, considers the papyrological counterparts of the fidem sequi of the Institutes passage, and the 
etiect of xarayp. on the uwnership in the absence of payment of price. See P. M. Mrynr, 2b/d., 531 ff, 
and A. EHRHARDT’s recent work (above, C). Some remarks by L. WencrER, Archiv, 1x (1930), 267-8, on 
the development of sale as a contract should also be noted. See also above, A. vi. 

In Sul? Avra dellu Vendita in Diritto Giustinianeo, St. Bonfante, tv, 5038-64, E. Carust, after giving a 
carefil résumé of G, Corsit’s recent article (Journal, xv (1929), 182) and a rich bibliography on the 
oriental side, considers the evidence of the Syro-Roman Law-book (534 ff.), and then studies the meaning 
of Justinian’s legislation (548 ff.). This he holds was a compromise, which saved the Roman principle of 
irrevocability of consent in theory, but made concessions to Eastern custom which, limited as they appear, 
are far-reaching. The cus poenitend? was allowed for not yet perfected written contracts, but denied for 
oral; then by a side wind avrhu was introduced as a penalty of poenitentia in all cases, oral as well as 
written contracts, and perfected written as well as not yet perfected written. M. Ricca-BaRpEris, 
LP’ evizione obbligo-limite del cenditore romano, St. Bonfante, 1, 127-84, contends, against the received 
opinion, that the Roman seller was bound to make good title; in particular that vacuam possessionen 
travdere meant conveyance. The term wapayepety in 2nd and 8rd cent. papyri is witness of this (pp. 171-2). 
In the Byzantine period transfer of ownership is of the very essence of sale. 

A very recent arrival is La garuntie contre les vices cachés dans la vente romaine, Paris, 1930, xvi 
+216 pp., by R. Monter. The Introduction treats of Babylonian and Greek sale, but, to judge by the 
table of texts, there is not much papyrology. 

lil. Guarentee, L. WENGER, Archiv, Ix, 285-7, gives close consideration to E. Cuo’s Cautionnement 
muti et solidurité, Mél. Cornil, 1, 155-80 (Journal, xtv (1928), 154). 

iv. Delict. There is no special papyrological interest in F. DE VisscHEr’s La nature juridique de 
Pubundsn noxal, Rev. hist. dr., 1X (1930), 411-71, unless perhaps an excursion into primitive Greek law 
(pp. 445-8), but this is not true of the summary which he gives, zbid., 606-8, of his Le délit @tnturia 
commis par un esclave: Droit romain et droit alexandrin, Rev, belge, 1X (1930), 702 (not seen). When the 
delict committed by a slave is ta/urta, we learn from Ulpian D. 47, 10, 17, 4, that his master, instead of 
accepting the noxal action, condemnation in which would leave him still free to surrender the slave, might 
hand hima over without ado for verberutio. P. Hal. 1, 188 sq. makes the alternative to summary verberatio 
the acceptance of full liability by the master. Thus for ¢niuria there was no noxal action at Alexandria, 
and J. Partscu, drehiv, vi (1913), 67, is wrong on this point. The suggestion is that the praetor first 
copied the Alexandrian system, and that the noxalization of the action against the master was introduced 
later, in the interest of uniformity. 
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E. Law of succession. 

Recently published testamentary documents of the Roman period are mentioned by P. M. MEYER, 
Z. Sav., & (1930), 517-8. Add that edited by A. Sscre in St. Bonfante (above, A. iv). Ricerche di diritto 
erediturio romano, Rome, 1930, 132 pp., by the same, appears on a superficial examination to be a lively 
and stimulating study of the Roman law of succession, the special characteristics of which are brought 
out by contrast with Germanic, Greek and Hellenistic law. The evidence for the last-named is naturally 
mainly from Egypt; papyrological poiuts which occur are the system of xAjpo: pp. 16-7, the right ts 
legitim p. 81, hereditas ex verta re p. 33, the meaning of «Anpovopei in the Gnomon p. 34, entry of heir 
by eupdSea pp. 91-2, unlimited liability for hereditary debts, tempered by a cus ubstinend? p. 96. 


F. Law of procedure. 

L. Wenaer, Z. Suv. L (1930), 500-2, has a further Miszelle on the new demotic procedural code 
discovered by W. SrrecELBerc. He regards E. SErpi’s interpretations of the document (Journal, XVI 
(1930), 187) with high favour, and emphasizes its importance as being, or pointing to, a possible Egyptian 
source uf Diodorus, 1, 79, 1. See further: M. San Nicoxd, D.LZ.Z., 1930, 184-7 ; P. M. Meyer, 7 Sav., L 
(1930), 536. 

At the last moment Zur Gesch. der Prozessecaleitung im ptol. Recht, a Munich dissertation by 
E. BeRNEKER, Ansbach, 1980, 112 pp., comes to hand. 

A detail of Ptolemaic procedure is dealt with by M. Say Nicond, 3.4, Xxx (1929-30) (Festgube 
Heisenberg), 158-62: *Eyyvos mapapovijs. He rightly claims that P. Mich. 3106 of 287 (C. C. Epa@ar, 
Journal, X1v (1928), 291 ff.) proves that éyyin map. in P. Hal. 1, 46 & means security for production of 
a person in court, not, as the editors proposed, security for satisfaction of judgement. The general effect 
of the mpécraypa of P. Mich, is that an éyyvos map., provided he does produce his man, though late, is to 
be freed from his bond. It decides this in a particular case: detoOe rhs Umepnpepias (11, 8-9), and as a 
general principle: dfelodwoav ris eyyins Kui ply dxxreeodacay rijs bepnpepias (Il. 11-13). To get rid of 
the obvious difficulty created by the variation of phrase, Ep@ar proposed to insert between Il. 8 and 9, 
after deioOo: rijs éyyins kai pi) éxxdreéodo, and to translate py exer. THs Te: “shall not be debarred 
from exceeding the time.” Sax Nico.d proposes a translation which has the merit of making the insertion 
between ll. 8 and 9 unnecessary: “shall not be precluded on account of having exceeded the term.” 
U. Wincken, however, approves the insertion: Archiv, IX (1930), 235-6 (other points alsv). Philologists 
must decide whether the use of the genitive suggested by Say Nico.o is too harsh. EpGar’s translation 
might, perhaps, be improved if we make 4 drepypepfa mean “the days of grace,” sin reference tu some 
established system of granting extension of time, which would help to explain the mysterious royal 
indulgence to éyyvot rapapovas. 

U. Witcken, Archiv, 1x (1930), 232, comments on the very interesting P. Cair, Zen. 11, 466 (fornia, 
asylum). 

Reviewing L. WexGEr’s Praetor u. Formel (Munich, 1928) in Rev. hist. dr. 1x (1930), 794-6, H. Litvy- 
BRUUL gives a very lucid account of the positions reached by recent studies of the forinulary procedure. 

A. Frintacx, La postulatio simpler: Contribution & Chistoire des modes de citution un bus-enpire, 
Rev. hist. dr., 1X (1930), 193-223, gives a historical study of the first step taken by plaintiff int normal 
action, as it appears both in legislation (Cod. Theod., post-Theod. Novels, Corpus Lures) aud in Romano 
Egyptian practice under the later empire. This act is an es parte (simplex, povopépns) application 
(postulutio, évrvyia) by plaintiff to the court demanding, for reasons stated, citation of defendant. Service 
would appropriately be by an officer of court, but under the principate, and perhaps later, there is the 
possibility of participation in service by plaintiff, as is illustrated by the Egyptian system of mapayyeXia. 
Anyhow, from 322 onwards (Cod. Theod. 2, 4, 2) postulutio simplex, which in writing would amount toa 
libellus actionis, followed by an interlocutory order for or refusal of service (interlocutio dudicés), was the 
normal first stage in an action, the parallel step in rescript procedure being ad/eyatio rescripti. This initial 
step is a cunstant up to and including Justinian, Thus the author maintains that in the important series 
P, Oxy. xvI, 1876-81 (Journul, xiv (1928), 155), we must see nothing exceptional, but just the normal 
opening of Theodosian litis denuntiatio, i.e. postulatio simplex and interlocutio. Incidentally (yp. 207-10) 
he rejects the view of P. CoLnineT and E, Anpt that the post. in ‘udicio deposita of Cod. Theod. 4, 14, 1 
belongs to rescript procedure. 8 

A. STEINWENTER, Die Litiskontestation im Libellprozesse, Z. Sav., u (1930), 184-211, enquires what the 
classical term (itis contestatio means in early Byzantine procedure, especially to Justinian’s compilers. In 
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the Cod. Thzod. its primmary and proper meaning (confusion is created by allied usages) is the moment at 
which conflictus partium de principali negotio (Cod. Theod. 4, 14, 1) is reached: ef. P. Lips. 38 of 390 
(pp. 190-1). What is 4 rod d:xacrnpiov mpoxdrapkis of P. Oxy. 67 (338; ef. P. Lips. 33 of 368)? It must 
be the (s coepta, ete., litis erordium, etc. of Cod. Theod., and STEINWENTER holds that these phrases cover 
the whole initial oral proceedings, and are therefore wider than Jit. cont., which in lit. denuntiatio procedure 
occurs when the defendant has put in his defence orally. The same conception appears in the libellary 
procedure: Cod. Theod. 2, 4, 6; Nov. Val. 35, 13; P. Oxy. 1881; P. Princeton 55. C. Gl. L. 1, p. 124%, 
fixes Zit, cont. or dixn dpxOeica aS dvtixardoracts év Sixaotnpie, ve. as the joinder of issue in court, 
therefore orally. Justinian (Cod. 3, 1, 14, 4) merely sharpens the somewhat misty Theodosian conception: 
lit. vont. is narratio plus responsio, and the moment was doubtless registered by some act of court. It is 
hard to see why the moment of the oral declarations was preferred to that of the delivery of the contra- 
dictory libel’. STEINWENTER suggests the influence of rhetoric as the explanation, and observes that we 
are wrong to think of the libellary procedure as mainly in writing. S. RiccoBono, against M. Whassak, 
maintams that this conception of Ii. cont. is derived from the classical cognitio extra ordinem, but 
STEINWESTER, citing P. Mich. 1320, considers the connexion not proved. What the article perhaps does 
not bring out sufficiently is that a joinder of issue is a natural necessity of all formal debate, especially 
legal, aud that if the conception of Zit, cont. had not existed, it would have had to be invented. From the 
functional point of view, at least, the connexion between classical and Byzantine Jit. cont. is plain. 

G. Public lav. 

K. WinHerusoy, Zum rom. Fiskalkauf in Aegypten, Tartu, 1930, 20 pp. (Acta et Commentt. Univ. 
Turtuensis (Dorputensis), B. xvi, 5), draws attention to a peculiarity of sales and leases by the fisc: 
they were revocable on a better offer being made. This suggests a possible origin of the system of in diem 
addict/o in private sales, and explains Cod. 11, 32, 1 and 11, 71, 2. See also § 5 

There have been a nuinber of reviews of Die Augustus-Inschrift auf dem Marktpluts von Kyrene by 
J. Stroux and L. WencER (Journal, xvt (1930), 137): J. G. C. AnpErson, J.R.S., xix (1929), 219-24, 
a very close study, appreciative, but with dissents; V. Arancro-Ruiz, Riv. di fil., vir (1930), 220-30, 
noting a general approximation of views between the leading commentators, and citing a study of the 
repetundae procedure by G. La Prra, St. ttal. di fil. el., vir (1929), 59 ff. (not seen); W. Graf Uxxcit- 
GYLLENBAND, Gnomon, VI (1930), 121-32, a comprehensive and rather critical review, embracing also 
A. YON PREMERSTEIN’s and VY. AraNxGi0-Rviz’s articles. 

La vépression de la magie et le culte des gentils au rv® siecle, Rev. hist. dr., 1x (1930), 669-701, by 
F, Marrroye, argues that Constantine and his earlier successors did not persecute the ancient Roman 
religion, but that the laws which have been taken in this sense were really directed against magical 
divination. No papyrological material is used. Cf. Journal, x1v (1928), 135, @,f. 


7. PALAEOGRAPHY AND DIPLOMATIC. 


K. Ouny’s Stichometrische Untersuchungen is reviewed in some detail by Tu. Birt (Phil. Woch., i 
(1930), 297-317). The reviewer, though appreciative, disagrees with some of OHLY’s conclusions. 

E. BickerMany’s Bettrige zur antiken Urkundengeschichte (11. "Evrev&is und ‘Yrdpynpa, Archiv, I, 
155-82) discusses the formulae of these documents. 

Jovcvet publishes a letter concerning the registration of libelli; see § 3, Roman. 

E. GerstTixGER in Hin neuer Beitrag zur Geschichte der griechischen amtlichen Kanzleischrift (Wiener 
Studien, XLVII (1930), 168-72) publishes P. Vindob. 24473, an official letter of the second century from 
Socnopiei Nesus, with a photograph and a discussion of Chancery Hand. This is a useful addition to 
the material for the study of this type of hand. The date is probably about the time of Hadrian. (See 
Journal, xvi, 127.) 

Tu. Birt, Zur Tachygraphie der Griechen (Rhein. Mus., uXX1X (1930), 1-6), discusses the origin of 
Greek shorthand. He suggests that its antiquity goes back at least to the time of Plato and that it was 
the chosen medium of the Sibyls. 

H. J. Voces’ Codicwmn Novi Testumenti Specumina (Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1929) gives photographs of 
two papyri, P. Mich. 1571 and P. Lond. 1532. 
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8. LexicocRaPHY AND GRAMMAR. 

V. Martin argues convincingly in Archie, 1x, 218-21, that rarvAlev in Sammelbuch 1 (=P. Gen. ined, 
255), 7247. 26, 7248. 3 and the Edict of Divcletian is the Latin pepilio in its later sense of “ tent” (whence 
French pavillon), and adds this to the other reasons for assigning Sammelbuch 1 tu the third century. 
Fr. ZUCKER’s article, Uber Sprache und Stil frukbyzuntinischer Crhunden, in B.Z., XXX (1930), 146-58, is 
a discussion, with ample illustrative quotations, of the style of some late papyri. 8. KacrscHISCHWILI 
says in Phil. Woch., 1 (1930), 1166-8, that the Georgian version of ém.ovatos dpros means ‘‘ Brot fir den 
morgigen (oder: von dem morgigen) Tag.” 

Four works are not yet accessible to me: A. FripRicHSEN, APTOS ENIOYSIOS; Line Nachlese, in 
Syinbolae Osloenses, 1X (1930), 62-8.—H. Guitscu, De Pivlemuci et Apollonit, Gluuciue filiorum, quuestivires 
linguisticae. Weidae Thuringorum, 1929 (mentioned in Aegyptus, X, 352, no. 7730, where the title is given 
in this impossible form)—O. HoryicxeL, Ehren- und Ruagprudikate in den Pupyrusurkunden: Ein 
Bettrag zum rémischea und byzantinischen Titelwesen. Dy.-Diss. Giessen. Giessen, 1930. Pp. x+41.— 
A, STEIN, EDISKEVIS, in Charisteria (Alois Reach zum achtzigsten Geburtstag durgebrucht), Reicheuberg, 
1930, 176-80. 

During this year Part v of the new edition of LrppELL and Scort appeared (@ycavporoéa—xoyp, 
pp. 801-1020, Oxford, 1930). 

The following reviews of works already mentioned in these bibliographies have appeared : F. PREISIGKE, 
Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, reviewed by W. Scuupvart in 0.L.Z., 1931, 17-18 (not vet 
accessible to me), and by F. BrnaBen in Phil. Wock., L (1930), 1389-93; Movxton and MILiiGay, Voeu- 
bulury of the Greek Testument, VI, reviewed by P.-L. CorREHOUD in fee. hist. re7., XVII (1930), 136-8 
(inaccessible); L. Wencer, dus Nocellenindes und Papyruswirterbuch, reviewed by A. Gauve in Phil. 
Woeh,, L (1930), 46-8; B. Lacu, Dus Alevundrinische Akzentuationssystem, reviewed by E, HERMANN in 
Phil. Woch., u (1930), 228-33; F. M. Aber, Grammuire du gree biblique suiei Gun choie de papyrus, 
reviewed by A. DesruNNER in B.Z, XXIx (1930), 346-7, and by E. Drerur in Oriens Christiunus, 3. S., 
m/v (inaccessible); LippeLL and Scortr, new edition, Parts 1m and Iv, reviewed by Patt SHorey in 
Cl. Phil., xXV (1930), 82-3. 


9. GENERAL Works, BIBLIOGRAPHY, MISCELLANEOUS NoTEs ON Papyrus TEXts. 


The English version of Drissmann’s Light from the Ancient East is reviewed by C. J. KRaArswer in 
Cl. Weekly, xxi1t (1930), 140-2. 

J. (=G. v.) Maytecrret publishes an article in Polish on the science of papyrolugy and its results: 
Papyrologja jako nauku pomocniczu historj’, in Przeglydu Historycznego, vutt (1929), 70-90. A Polish 
article on the social relations of the inhabitants of Kerkeosiris by J. R. Luxe’ I know only from the 
Bibliography in Aegyptus, x, 360, no. 7862: Soctdlni pomery obycatelstvu v Kerkeosiris, in Sboruck jilol. fuk. 
Onivers. Komenskébo, tv, Bratislava (1926) (rev. Listy Fil., uv (1927), 282-7, by G. Hmsznar). The same 
remark applies to two other general articles on the papyri and the light thrown by them on life in Egypt : 
A. Dirxina, Griechischen (sic) Leben in den Papyri, Paderbo[r|n, 1929 (Aegyptus, x, 360, no. 7861); and 
A.B, Hawes, Light reading from the papyri, in Cl. Journ., XXV (1930), 535-44 (.Legyplus, X, 336, no. 7457). 

M. Homperr continues his Bulletin pupyrologique (tv, 1929) in Dyzaativa, v (1929-30), 655-70. In 
the Bibliogruphische Beilage of Gnomon in 1930 references to papyrology and allied subjects are to be 
found as follows: 2, p. 15; 3, p. 24; 4, p. 29; 5, p. 37; 6, pp. 44-5. P. M. Meyer continues his Ju,is- 
tischer Pupyrusbericht (vi, Oct. 1927-Oct. 1929) in Z. Sav., iu (1930), 503-30. For other bibliographies see 
B.Z., XX1X (1930), 891-38 (Papyruskunde), and By:.-neugriech. Juhrb., vit (1930), 248-57 (Paluographie, 
Pupyrus, Handschriften und Bucherkunde). 

H. HENNE publishes some additions and corrections to Papyrus Graas Ne 3 a 8 et papyrus du Caire 
Ne 49427 in Bull. Inst. fr. Arch. Or, xxvii (1929), 11-14. M. Say Nicord in his ETTYOS DAPAMONHS 
in B.Z., Xxx, 158-62 (see also § 6), deals with P. Hal. 1, décy WevSopaprepiov, and P. Mich. Inv. No. 3106, 
edited by Epear in Journal, xtv, 291 ff 


10. MiIscELLANEOUS AND PERSONAL. 


Reference must be made to the recently founded Sucieté royale égyptienne de pupyrologie, a body which 
promises to play a most useful part and to which I take this opportunity of extending a cordial welcome 


An account of it is given by GEorGEs Meyer in Le Temps, 8 June, 1930; see, too,"Rev. belge, IX (1930), 697 
and degyptus, XI (1931), 102. a, 
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The “Semaine éyyptologique et papyrologique” at Brussels, 14-20 Sept. 1930, which the present 
writer was unfortunately unable to attend, was a great success and did much useful work. Accounts 
of it are given in Chrou. WEY., yr (1931), 148-54 (an announcement in advance, Rev. belge, 1x (1930), 
698-9), in Aeyyptus, XT (1931), 97-101, and in Rev. belge, rx (1930), 1095-1100. Two communications 
made to the Congress by A. CaLDERINI are published in degyptus, x1 (1931), viz. I? opera dellu scuola di 
papuoloyia di Miluno, pp. 3-9, and Intorno al “ Dizionurio det nomi geografiei e topografict dell’ Egitto 
Ureco-Romano,” pp. 10-12. ; 

M. Houpert gives an account of the small papyrus collection of the Fondation Reine Elisabeth (Les 
papyrus de la Fondution Eyyptologique Reine Elisabeth) in Chron. d’Eg., Vv, 269-71. The Greek papyri 
seer to be fur the most part very fragmentary. 

F. Bizaset, in a review of the Worterbuch (Phil. Woch., L (1930), 1390), mentions that GRADENWIT?’s 
Coutrurindes is in the press under his supervision, and that he is himself preparing an historical progo- 
pography of Hellenistic-Roman-Byzantine Egypt. 

A. C[ALDERINI] gives an account of the Italian excavations at Tebtunis. The plan of the town, which 
was partly native Egyptian of the usual type, partly Greek, on a regular plan (two quarters), was laid 
Lare, Some papyri were found, forming a family archive. These are to be edited by Viretnr: Seas? dellu 
Missione Archvoloyica Ttaliuna a Tebtunis (Fuyyuin) in Aegyptus, X (1929), 295-6. P. Koscnaxer describes 
the excavations at Dura: dusgrabungea in Dura-Europos, in O.L.Z., XXX (1930', 162-71. It appears 
from a note in C1-A. ie. Inser. e¢ B.-L., 1929, 47 that papyri have been found at Dura. This opens up 
new and exciting possibilities, 

H. I. Bett calls attention to the rediscovery of some of the missing Petrie Papyri in Archie, 1x, 227, 
and Aegyptus, X (1929), 302. 

A very serious loss to almost every branch of Egyptian studies, and not least to those concerned 
with the Graeco-Roman period, is the unexpected death of WILHELM SPIEGELBERG, which occurred last 
December, His iminense energy and many-sided versatility were combined with a rare philological 
acumen; and the problems upon which he threw new light are many. The removal of such a worker 
fro the already small band of Demotic scholars is an irreparable blow. There is a short notice of him 
by W. ScutBarz in Forseh. u. Fortschr. vit (1981), 46. 

Another great scholar whose loss must be recorded here is Avaust HEISENBERG (died 22 Noy. 1930). 
His work was done tainly in the sphere of general Byzantine studies, but he collaborated with L. WENGER 
in the important volume of Byzantine papyri at Munich, and he was always awake to the importance of 
papyrology. A notice of him by Fr. DotGER appears in Forsch. uw. Fortschr., vit (1931), 14-15. 

A libliography of Lussproso’s works is given by V. Scratosa in Commemurazione del sovio Giacomo 
Lumbroso, Acc. Naz. dei Lincei, pp. 38. 

A propos of O. GRADENWIT2’s seventieth birthday, E. Kresstry@ publishes a biographical note: Otto 
Gradeawit: zum 70. Geburtstage, in Forsch, u. Fortschr., VI (1930), 191. 
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During the past winter the Society has maintained three expeditions—at Armant, at 
El-‘Amarnah and at Abydos. 


The Armant Expedition began excavations on November Ist, and ended early in 
February. As a result of the season’s work, the excavation of the Bucheum and Bagqaria 
has been completed. In the Bucheum the two tombs left over from last year and the 
“Well” found in the first season were cleared. In all three cases water had damaged 
the burials and only a few broken faience amulets were recovered. The remainder of the 
season’s work in the Bucheum consisted of a minute examination and recording of 
architectural features, which has produced interesting and important results. 

The presence of water and the dangerous state of the rock complicated work in the 
Baqaria. Twenty-five burials were cleared, including six found but not excavated last 
year. In both pits most of the burials were much decayed, and it was seldom possible 
to do more than plan and photograph the skeleton. In the northern (Ptolemaic) pit, 
however, one cow was waxed solid, another was cleaned down to the skeleton and pre- 
served in a similar manner, and the head of a third, on which the gilt was in good 
condition owing to the use of bitumen in the mummification, was also preserved. In the 
southern pit, which is of Roman date, the cows were buried under red-brick vaults, but 
in most cases water had destroyed all but the bones. From the passage of this pit four 
offering-tables were obtained, three being inscribed. A stela dating from the reign of 
Commodus was also found. 

A certain amount of cemetery work was undertaken. To the south-east of the 
Baqaria a few protodynastic burials in large pots were found, and a number of poor 
graves of the Roman and Coptic periods. On higher ground at the edge of this cemetery, 
where there has been considerable denudation, the bottoms of several grain pits were 
found which yielded a number of Badarian sherds. A preliminary excavation was made 
in a large and promising early predynastic settlement. Finally, a large but badly robbed 
Roman camp in the desert was cleared. 


At El-“Amarnah attention was first turned to the completion of the excavation of 
the North Suburb begun by Dr. Frankfort some years ago, and this part of the site 
has now been finished. From here came a beautiful little painted head in limestone of 
one of the princesses, which has been allotted to the Society in the division at Cairo; 
here also was found a jar containing twenty-three bars of gold together with many frag- 
ments of silver and a small silver figure with a gold cap. It is possible that the whole 
was a robber’s hoard. A considerable amount of new evidence was gathered for the 
reconstruction of the house-decoration of the period. 

The excavation of a large mound in the wady north of the town was next begun and 
a fine house was revealed; not only were the inner door-jambs and lintels made of stone, 
but a magnificent painted lintel was found lying on its face between the north loggia 
and the central room. It bore an inscription giving the name of the owner of the house, 
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Hatiay, Overseer of the King’s Works, and also cartouches of the King and Queen, 
though that of Akhenaten had been erased. The house stood in fine grounds, having on 
its north side a large chapel, containing two altars on which traces of colour are 
preserved. 

The excavation of a great wall running north and south between the cultivation and 
the house occupied by the excavators was then undertaken. A large gateway was found, 
flanked by false doors with fine stone thresholds, topped by a double uraeus cornice, 
which must have supported statues of the royal family, as several broken fragments 
showed. In the gateway itself and near it, a large quantity of fallen wall-decoration was 
found, much of it brilliantly coloured and of fine technique. Shortage of funds made it 
necessary to close the work before the excavation of the wall was finished, and great 
things are expected when the ground level is reached; work will begin here next season, 
provided that sufficient funds are raised to furnish an expedition. 

Many objects found this season—together with casts of the objects kept in Cairo— 
reproductions of some of the wall-painting, plans and a model of a typical ‘Amarnah 
house will be shown at the Society’s summer exhibition this year. 


There is little fresh news to report regarding the Archaeological Survey at Abydos, 
where Miss Calverley and Miss Broome have been working hard all winter and making 
steady progress with the material required for the first volume of the Seti Temple pub- 
lication. Meanwhile the work of reproducing their earlier drawings has gone forward in 
this country; many of the plates are already printed off, and are of exquisite quality. 


In addition to the two lectures already recorded others have now been delivered. 
On January 21st Miss Murray lectured on “Primitive Religion in Ancient Egypt” with 
many interesting slides; on February 18th Mr. G. A. Wainwright lectured on “Egypt: 
Ancient and Modern,” pointing out the continuity of customs and beliefs, and the 
similarity of the life of the native of the twentieth century to that of Old Testament 
times. Mr. Wainwright encouraged the audience to ask questions at the close of the 
lecture and a keen discussion took place. On March 18th Mr. Charles Jarrett-Bell, R.C.N.C. 
(retired), gave a discourse on “The Ships of Ancient Egypt, with special reference to the 
Obelisk Barge of Queen Hatshepsut’; a short discussion followed. 


Dr. Hall’s unexpected death has taken from us one of the Society’s oldest and 
staunchest friends and supporters. We say no more of our loss here, for we publish in 
this number an obituary notice which Mr. Hugh Last, of St. John’s College, Oxford, one 
of Hall’s most intimate friends, has been good enough to write for us, with the help 
of others who knew him. 


On the 23rd of December last died Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Professor of Egyptology in 
the University of Munich. Dr. Spiegelberg died almost suddenly, at a time when his age 
and the activity of his mind seemed to indicate that he might still have before him fifteen 
years or more of precious work for Egyptology. Every branch of the science—Demotic, 
perhaps, more than any other—is under obligations to him for contributions of solid, 
scholarly work. His was a keen, alert mind, and though he always had some magnum 
opus in hand he was never too much preoccupied by it to make and publish valuable 
observations on other branches of the subject. To the gifts of the scholar he added a 
courtesy of manner which won for him the sympathy of all who met him. The loss to 
Egyptology is irreparable. 
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Death and lapse of time have brought about changes in the personnel of the British 
Museum. On the last day of 1930 Sir Frederick Kenyon, G.B.E., K.C.B., retired 
from the Directorship which he has held since 1909. He is succeeded by Dr. G. F. Hill, 
O.B., F.B.A. We wish Sir Frederick full enjoyment of the activities with which his 
energetic and untired mind will doubtless fill the years of retirement. 

The Keepership of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, left vacant 
by Dr. Hall’s death, has been given to Mr. Sidney Smith. This appointment was made 
in December, and Mr. Smith returned to duty in the Museum in January from Baghdad, 
where he had been acting as Curator of the new museum, his services having been lent 
by the British Government to the Government of Iraq for this purpose. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have just issued a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of the General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections. Dr. Hall, whose 
signature appears under the preface, tells us that it is a re-issue of the Guide prepared 
by Sir Ernest Budge and issued in 1909, with such additions and corrections as have 
become necessary in the light of the discoveries of the last twenty years. Some sections 
have been completely re-written, and an index has been added. The Guide, which 
consists of 460 pages with 233 illustrations, and costs half-a-crown, is a wonderful 


compendium of information about the history, archaeology, religion and thought of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 


An institution bearing the name La Société royale égyptienne de papyrologie was 
founded by royal decree on the 7th of May, 1930, under the patronage of His Majesty 
King Fouad the First. Its first president is M. Pierre Jouguet, Director of the Institut 
frangais d’archéologie orientale in Cairo. Its purpose is to encourage the discovery, study 
and publication of papyri—Greek, Latin, Coptic Demotic and Arab. It will publish two 


series of works, bearing the titles Textes et documents and Etudes de papyrologie 
respectively. 


We have received the following from Mr. G. D. Hornblower: 

“Dr. Siegfried Schott has published in Journal, xvi, 23 and Pl. x, 4, a figure of a 
mother and child inscribed ‘May a birth be given unto thy daughter Sek,’ interpreting 
it as a concubine and supporting this view by an argument of considerable ingenuity 
but highly involved. Surely the inscription is simple and natural if the figure be accepted 
as connected with fertility, and not as a concubine, in accordance with the theory stated 
by me in Journal, xv, 29ff. The figure may, in fact, be well taken as greatly fortifying 
that theory. 

“Will you allow me to add a slight correction for the last line of p. 13 in Journal, 
XVI, where ‘1929, part Iv’ should be ‘1930, part 1’; the article in question was transferred 


to the later number of Ancient Egypt after the final proof of the article in the Journal 
had been despatched.” 


Writers for the Journal are begged, when giving the measurements or weights of 
objects, to state them in the metric system, out of consideration for our very numerous 
Continental readers, to whom an ounce, an inch and a pint mean nothing, and who cannot 
be expected to have constantly by them the necessary Table of Conversions. Those 
writers who wish can always add the English equivalent in brackets—a practice of which 
Dr. Hall set a good example. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 19 
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In the interests of economy authors are asked to reduce their use of hieroglyphic 
signs to a minimum. Though it is impossible to lay down any principles in this matter, 
it is clear that in many cases a consonantal transliteration of an Egyptian phrase, even 
though the vowels are unknown to us, is, when accompanied by translation, clear and 
unambiguous, and therefore sufficient. Thus, for example, when we wish to illustrate 
the use of a particular verbal form it is often possible to confine the use of hieroglyphs 
to the clause or even word in which the form occurs, the necessary context being given 
in transliteration, and the whole accompanied by translation. Clarity, however, must 
come before economy, and the Editor would be the last to suggest that any risk of 
obscurity should be taken in order to save a few shillings. At the same time, he does 
remark that in several recent cases where he has suggested a reduction in the number of 
hieroglyphs used the writers have agreed that their articles suffered no loss whatsoever 
from the change. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Von agyptischer Kunst: Eine Grundlage. Von Hetnrich ScHAFER. Third edition. Leipzig, 1930. 

Die Leistung der dgyptischen Kunst (Der alte Orient, Band 28, Heft 1/2). Von HetyricH ScHAFER. 
Leipzig, 1929. 

Agyptische und heutige Kunst und Weltgebuiude der alten Agypter: Zwei Aufsditze. Von Hernricu 
ScHArer. Berlin and Leipzig, 1928. 


For forty years Professor Schafer has been occupying himself with Egyptian art in the widest sense 
and putting out a steady stream of valuable works on this subject. It would not be too much to say that 
his researches have put the study on a new plane. And yet, if we may judge by some recent works on 
Egyptian art, his wurk appears to be almost entirely unknown in this country. This is perhaps not difficult 
to account for, The general public, in so far as it is interested in Egyptian art at all, is interested in it 
mainly because its products are surrounded by the romance which attaches to everything which is several 
thousand years old and has been dug up out of the earth. Writers on the subject have consequently only 
too often contented themselves with illustrating and describing a number of representative examples of 
Egyptian painting, sculpture and architecture, and noting the characteristics of the various periods ; they 
have made little or no attempt to compare this art with that of other regions and times, to explain why it 
is as it is and not otherwise, or what the artist was trying to do and how far he achieved it. They fail to 
do these things partly because the public is not curious about them, partly because of that intellectual 
sloth from which not one of us can boast himself free. To describe a few hundred objects is so easy ; to 
discuss the why and the wherefore of a work of art is so difficult; it needs profound thought, wide reading 
and patient study of art in all its forms. And this is why Schiifer’s work is not read. Not that it is 
dithicult—let him who finds it so try a few pages of Wilhelm Worringer’s -lyyptische Kunst}, and he will 
then have reason to thank NSchiifer for the comparative simplicity of his style. At the same time his is the 
kind of work which cannot be read with profit except by a mind that is prepared not merely to absorb but 
to keey itself in a constant state of alert reaction. His propositions are not to be inertly accepted, they ure 
to be weighed and inwardly discussed in the light of our own artistic experience. His work cannot be 
assimilated by mere reading and metmory but only by thought. Yet it is well worth it, for he who has not 
made himself acquainted with at least its general lines is still groping about in the dark in the realm of 
Egyptian art; he may admire it or despise it, but he cannot really understand it. 

The three Looks whose titles stand at the head of this review constitute Schafer’s wost recent contri- 
butions to his subject. The first is a new edition of a book which we suspect has been more often praised 
than read. It» first edition was reviewed in this Jourval (vu, 222 ff.) by Mr. de Garis Davies, and no more 
need be said about it here. 

Dee Leistung der agyptischen Kunst is quite a short work, but it is important in that it sums up 
Schifer’s attitude towards the art of Egypt. He begins by pointing out that Egyptian art is of the more 
tranquil type which is born of no fierce internal battles but occupies itself rather with the restful, orderly 


? In 1927 Professor Wilhelm Worringer published in Munich a book called Agyptische Kunst: Probleme ihrer 
Wertung. Its main function, as he himself tells us, is to ‘tear off from Egypt the mask given to it by the 
romanticizing tendency of Europe” and “behind the romantic mask to point out America, the unromantie.” 
That this process of tearing off the mask is both abstract and complex will be evident from the following quota- 
tion, chosen quite at random, from the courageous English version by Bernard Rackham (Egyptian Art, London, 
1928, p. 76, =p. 92 of the German edition). The subject under discussion is the ground-plan of the Egyptian temple. 
‘* But are we not here once again in the presence of that eternal Egyptian polarity with which we have already 
become acquainted in many forms, that immediate juxtaposition of the prehistoric basic substance of conceptions 
and their surface worked over with a rationality having the force and rigidity of a formula, speaking an entirely 
different accent?” Schifer reviewed Worringer’s work in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Heft 15 (1929), 707 #f.; this 
review is in itself a work of the first importance for the study of Egyptian art. 
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representation of its world of forms. This gives it a certain impersonality, and causes it to move slowly, 
without violent dislocations, though it never reaches stagnation. Schifer next explains that what he pro- 
poses to investigate is not the value of Egyptian art, ze. what it may mean for a particular person, though 
this is in itself a fair subject of enquiry, but simply its achievement in the objective sense. 

He begins with a short but excellent sketch of the history of architecture in Egypt, emphasizing the 
importance of the invention of mud bricks as leading by their very form to rectangular design. He passes 
un to the discovery of stone as a building material, and its consequences. Here stress is laid on the surprises 
which the recently discovered buildings of Zoser presented to us; instead of the primitive heavy architec- 
ture which we might reasonably have expected to precede the massive work of the Fourth Dynasty we find 
a light and delicate style of whose existence no one had a suspicion. This survey is continued down to the 
New Kingdom, and contains many good things, more especially an interesting treatment of the origin and 
development of the free-standing column. 

Schifer is an opponent of the school of thought which refuses all symbolical significance to Egyptian 
architecture and regards its forms as the mere products of necessity and utility’. For him the position of 
the ruyal pyramids on the plateau and that of the tombs of the nobles high up in the face of the cliffs 
symbolize the desire of their owners to be raised, even in death, high above the heads of their subjects. So 
tov he detects symbolism in the manner in which, in the sun-temples of the Fifth Dynasty, the path used by 
the priests led by a roundabout way through the complete darkness of the interior of the great obelisk to 
open out suddenly on the east side into the full glory of the rising sun. “There can be no doubt,” he says, 
“that the effect which we of to-day feel here, the symbolism which we can see in the whole structure, was 
fully intended by the architects” (p. 25). He sees a like symbolism in the innovation made in the New 
Kingdom temples by which, through the device of increasing the height of the two central rows of columns 
and the portion of roof which they supported, a brighter light is thrown upon the central aisle and the 
procession which moved along it. And here Schafer joins issue with Worringer, for whom this aisle “is no 
architectonic symbolization of the root idea contained in the ritual, but merely the direct architectonic 
precipitate (Viederschlag) of the external demands of the ritual.” 

On other points, too, in connexion with the interpretation of Egyptian architecture Schifer finds him- 
self in strong opposition to Worringer. The latter condemns the cold calculating logic with which the 
rooms of an Egyptian building seem to him to be packed into a predetermined rectangular frame without 
respect for organic growth. “What emerges under these conditions,” he says, “is no natural tissue of cells 
but a mere crystallized formation of cells conditioned by their purpose” (W., p. 64). Schiffer finds himself 
unable to accept this as a fair description of the plan of an Egyptian temple. 

Worringer has a further complaint against Egyptian architecture, this time against the elevation of its 
rooms rather than against their ground-plan. They lack, for him, that space-feeling (RaumgefuAl) which has 
its greatest manifestations in the Pantheon, in St. Sophia in Constantinople, in Gothic and in Baroque. 
Schafer points out in the first place that this space-feeling must not be confused with spaciousness 
( Weitruumigkeit\, and that it is in some way or other bound up with the idea of vaulting; we feel it in the 
beehive tombs at Mycenae, we miss it in Greek architecture of the classical period. In other words, space- 
feeling in the sense in which Worringer uses it is a quality of architecture which only exists under certain 
special conditions, and we have no right to complain of its absence from Egyptian buildings, where these 
conditions are not present. 

In this connexion Schafer deals with a very striking feature of Egyptian temple architecture, namely 
the narrowness of such rooms as have no columns and the transformation of the larger roofed halls into 
veritable forests of columns. He rejects the view that this is to be explained as a conscious negation of 
space-fecling, a sort of space-shyness (faumscheu), and admits that the cause is purely technical and lies 
in the difficulty of roofing broad spaces with horizontal blocks. But, he adds, this is not all ; what may in 
origin have been a technical necessity was exploited aesthetically ; its artistic possibilities were observed 
and made the inost of. “The idea of the vault,” he says, “could not fructify in the purely stone architec- 
ture of Egypt, since in temple architecture the sensibility, the ‘will to art’ of the Egyptians, was satisfied 
with the possibilities of expression which they had developed out of roofing with blocks, possibilities which 
led in an eutirely different direction from those forms of building which create in us ‘space-feeling.’ The 
student of the history of art is bound to take cognizance of a direction followed with such persistence; 
whether it pleases him is an entirely different matter.” 


1 See Worringer’s book referred to above. 
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Schifer adds at this point a reflection which may well be pondered by all those who work in this field. 
Just as the forms of drawing, sculpture and architecture in general reflect the life of the Egyptian people, 
and are intimately bound up with their speech, music, dance, poetry, and, above all, their religion, so must 
the form of the temple in particular arise in some way or other out of the movements of feeling and the 
basic thoughts of the cult and out of the innermost form of the religion. But no scholar will dare to 
demonstrate the nature of the connexion ; there is no one who sufficiently understands the inner spirit 
underlying the outward ceremonies of Egyptian religion to undertake such a task. Here once aguin 
Schifer is breaking a lance with Worringer, whose conclusions with regard to Egyptian art in general are 
largely based on an examination of Egyptian religion, which, in Schifer’s opinion, nu Egyptologist, and 
still more decidedly no layman, is in a position to undertake (see Schiifer’s review of Worringer’s book). 

In concluding this section of his work Schafer warns us that there is one quality which we are not to 
expect in Egyptian architecture, that which he calls the artistically-organic (das K unstlerisch-urgunische). 
This quality is present when in a building, as in a healthy living body, each separate part is there for 
the sake of the whole, and the whole for the sake of each separate part, and when, further, each separate 
part is not merely sufficient for its task in a statical seuse, but expresses this task in every line and 
surface. The working out of form in this sense first appears in Greek art, and is, even there, still in 
process of development. We must therefore not look to find it in Egypt. 

The second portion of the book deals with drawing and sculpture. Here, too, there are many govd and 
original thoughts, but of these less need be said because much of the material is also to be found in the 
author's Agyptische Kunst. Those who are familiar with this are already acquainted with Scluifer's 
epoch-muking discovery of the principle which distinguishes Egyptian and other early sculpture from 
Greek and post-Greek, the principle of Richtungsyerudheit (quite distinct from Julias Lange’s Law of 
Frontality) by which a statue is built up of four views seen in two pairs of parallel planes which cross at right 
angles, a principle which Schiifer shows to be intimately connected with the full front-view (geradunsichtiy) 
principle observed by the same artists in drawing in two dimensions. Quite different from this, though 
capable, according to Schiifer, of very intimate connexion with it, isa tendency to geometrical stylization 
first observable in works of the early dynastic period, and typical of Egyptian art throughout the rest of 
its course, though not always in the same degree. This is a subject on which we could well do with more 
enlightenment, and we hope that in the near future Schafer will find time to put down his ideas on this 
subject at greater length. 

One more point in this part of the work needs special emphasis. Schiifer distinguishes in Egyptian and 
other early works of art two strata (Sckichten). The first (erkenninistheoretisch, naturerforschend) is the 
underlying basis of the work of art and consists of the form under which the object is presented by the 
artist. In the case of Egyptian and other early sculpture this form is the richtungsgerade and consists, as 
has been explained above, of a combination of four views set in two pairs of parallel planes which cross at 
right angles. This is overlaid by the second stratum, which is the artistic expression (Ausdruck). The first 
element is generally fixed by the conditions of the period in which the artist works, and has in itself no 
aesthetic value ; the second, the expressional content which the artist imparts to his figure, is free and is 
conditioned only by his own inclination and skill. And this is precisely the reason why, despite its defect 
of form, an Egyptian statue of the Old Kingdom may stand, artistically, comparison with a Greek statue. 

The third book named at the head of this review contains two essays, of which the second, Welt- 
gebitude der alten Agypter, an interesting treatise on Egyptian methods of representing the structure of 
the earth and its relation to sky and underworld, claims only passing attention in the present context. 
The other essay, entitled Agyptische und heutige Kunst, is a fascinating comparison between Egyptian and 
modern art. The main conclusions are as follows: 

With Impressionism Egyptian art can have no point of contact, for the whole aim of the latter is to 
reproduce the impression made by the object at a particular moment on the eye of the artist, while the 
Egyptian does not reproduce a single impression made on his eye but combines a series of views of the 
object from different points. 

Between Egyptian art and the various forms of Expressionism there are apparent points of contact in so 
far as both allow themselves considerable licence in distributing and arranging the purely material content 
of the object. It is true that in the case of the Egyptian this licence is unconscious, while in the Expres- 
sionist it is conscious and studied. But the real difference lies deeper than this. We spoke above of the 
distinction drawn by Schafer between two strata in art, first the form under which an object is portrayed, 
and secondly the artistic expression which is given to it. If we take the points of resemblance between 
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Egyptian art and Expressionism included under the term “ licence” above, namely Ricktungsgeradhett in 
dealing with three-dimensional objects, and, in two-dimensional work, lack of depth and the spreading out 
of the planes on the painting-surface, we observe at once that in Egyptian art these are manifestations in 
the first stratum, while in Expressionism they belong to the second stratum, that of artistic expression. 
The resemblances are thus apparent only. 

With one particular type of Expressionism, namely Cubism, Egyptian art has a more real similarity 
in its hking for geometrical forms. There is considerable quantitative difference, but there is this in 
common that the basis of comparison belongs in both cases to the same stratum, that of artistic 
expression. 

The characterizations of the art of the different pre-Greek civilizations and of that of the various 
periods in Egypt on pp. 51 and 53 respectively may be recommended for their pithiness. 

On p. 54 is a short passage about the art of Tell el-‘Amarnah which writers on the art of that period 
might ponder. I quote it in full: “In this art it was not a mere matter of a movement in the direction of 
truth to nature; the artist was indeed master of this, as always in Egypt. What is new in the art of 
‘Amarnah is something different from this: the artist was striving after new forms of expression and did 
not shrink, as for example in the figure of the king (Fig. 631), even from what was in the ordinary sense 
ugly, provided that the ‘line’ was expressive. These monuments from the first enthusiasm of the revolu- 
tion, which later assumed a gentler mood, are probably the first Egyptian works of art which compel the 
connoisseur to use the word ‘expressionism ?,’” 

Some excuse is needed for a review of this length, more particularly since it is of the type which aims 
merely at setting forth the views of the author rather than appreciating or criticizing them. Let the 
excuse Le that it seemed necessary to try to arouse some interest in English readers for the work of a 
great scholar which has been singularly neglected in this country, work so important that he who has no 
knowledge of it has neither the right to criticize nor even the ability fully to appreciate an Egyptian work 
of art, T. Eric Peer. 


The Papyrus Ebers. Translated from the German Version by Cyr P, Bryay. With an Introduction by 
Professor G. ELtiot Surrg. London, 1930. 


That a Bachelor of Medicine should think it worth while to publish in English a translation of the 
Ebers Papyrus based on the German version made by Joachim in 1890 is a fact which should give 
Egyptologists pause. It is more than half a century since Ebers gave to the world a facsimile of his find. 
In that time our knowledge of the Egyptian language has increased a hundredfold ; fresh medical papyri 
have come to light, and research on the philological side by Wreszinski and Reisner and on the medical 
side by such men as Dr. Elliot Smith (who writes a preface to this volume), Sir Armand Ruffer, Dr. Derry, 
Dr. Ebbell and Mr. Warren Dawson has put the study of Egyptian medicine on a higher plane. And yet 
there is still no modern translation of the Ebers Papyrus either in English, French or German, Mr. Bryan 
speaks in his preface of the dithiculty of finding an Egyptologist capable of carrying out the task. That this 
is not impossible, however, is clear from Breasted’s recently published work on the Edwin Smith Surgical 
Papyrus. If Breasted, most of whose time is devoted to the organization of his science, can do this, then 
there is no reason why the Ebers Papyrus should not be dealt with. It should be done bya philologist and 
a doctor of medicine in collaboration, and, for the latter, who could be better than Ellict Smith? But where 
is the philologist who has not already undertaken more work than he can possibly accomplish ? 

The moral is this. Every year thousands of pounds are spent—and rightly spent—on digging up 
things which are interesting apd valuable in themselves, but which in some cases could safely wait under- 
ground another hundred years. Meanwhile masses of first-hand information remain locked up in papyri 
and ostraca; these are accumulating more rapidly than they are being published, and the reason is that so 
little encouragement is given to young students to devote themselves to the philological side of Egyptology. 
There can be no improvement in this until the University teacher is able to say to intending students not 
merely, as at present, “If you are lucky you may get an appointment with an excavating party,” but also 
“Tf you prove a really yood scholar in the Egyptian language there will always be a career for you.” This, 
and this alone, will attract into Egyptology the types of mind which we so much need. We have at length, 
during the last few years, realized the necessity of copying the scenes and inscriptions on the temples and 


1 The figuie referred to is that on the boundary stones at El-‘Amarnah, e.g., Davies, El dAmarna, v, 
Pls. xxxix—xli. 
* Such examples are, as Schafer points out, quite exceptional in Egyptian art. 
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tombs of Egypt before time destroys them. When will we realize that we have also a duty by the papyri 
and ostraca ? How much nonsense is written even in the best of books which could have been avoided had 
the authors had access, even iv translation, to the papyri; and bow often would an untenable hypothesis 
have beeu checked at the outset if its author had had by him a correct instead of an incorrect rendering 
of solne passage or other! What hours are thus wasted, and what a morass of inaccuracy the Egy ptulogical 
literature of to-day will be for the student of a century hence! How rightly he will curse our stupidity! 

The Egyptian has committed much of his life story to papyrus, and many page» uf the book have 
survived, We, in our folly, too often bury them in a museum and prefer to write the stury from pots and 
stones, aided by our own imagination. Archaeology and philology should be yoke-fellows, but the latter is 
so ill nourished that many find the chariot gues more merrily with one horse. 

T. Eric PEET. 


Amun und die Acht Uryotter von Hermopolis, eine Untersuchung uber Ursprung und Wesen des Gyyptischen 
Gotterkinigs. Von Kurt Setus. (Abhundluagen der preuss. Akud. d. Wiss., 1929, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
Nr. 4.) Berlin, 1929. 

In this essay Professor Sethe publishes a great collection of interesting material concerning Aitin of 
Thebes and especially his connexion with the Ogdoad of Hermopolis. For the collection and publication 
of these passages the student will always be grateful. The book is a mine of information on the subject 
not only of Amin himself, but of other less important deities. But, in spite of his vast knowledge of 
Egyptian religious texts, the results are not so happy when this iaster of Egyptian grammar leaves the 
realm that he has made his own for that of history and comparative religion, 

In the first place the method of approach is open to question. Instead of beginning at the beginning 
and working forward Sethe prefers to start at the end and work backward. In fact the greater number 
of his texts are late in date, aud nearly all are of the very latest—Roman and Ptolemaic with a few Saitic. 
The pantheistic hymn at Khargah on which he greatly relies is of Persian date, while the earliest com- 
positions giving this kind of information about Amin only come down to us from the Twentieth Dynasty 
or late Nineteenth. The late religious texts are notoriously products of the philosophical speculations of 
priests syncretizing beliefs which were often really irreconcilable. Yet from an elaborate study of these 
intricacies and of the possible intentions of the various scribes who wrote them, Sethe draws certain con- 
clusions. These he projects back into the past, hoping to deduce from the final complications the original 
simplicity. He is, however, only able tu support his conclusions in the earlier period by evidence which 
seems tenuous. Thus, believing that Amin was carried away from Hermopolis, he calls in the rare divine 
name Tnamw to prove his case. He brings forward three points in regard tu this; first, that the name 
Tumw means “to go away, to disappear”; secondly, that one of the inscriptions in which it occurs comes 
from the Hermopolite district; and thirdly, that this inscription happens to date froin about the time of 
our first record of Amiin’s presence in Thebes. But of themselves these three facts in no way prove either 
that the name Tamw was a sobriquet for Ainin, or that it was devised for him by the Hermopolitans 
because they had lost him. 

Again, in his appeal to the Pyramid Texts for a connexion between Amiin and Hermopolis Sethe fails 
to convince. It is true that on one occasion Amin and Amaunet are mentioned in the sane passage as 
Vy (Nun) and Naunct. But then so are Atum and Rurwty of Heliopolis. This passage, therefore, would 
provide as much evidence for Atum’s origin from Hermopolis as it does for Amiin’s. 

In the lists of the Hermopolite Ogdoad which Sethe publishes on Taf. i, it is suggestive, to say the 
least of it, that eighteen out of his thirty-five, rather more than fifty per cent., do not mention Amiin and 
Amaunet at all. It is surely significant that these eighteen include all his exainples drawn from the Old 
Kingdom, the Herakleopolitan period, the Middle Kingdom and the New Kingdom. The absence persists 
in many of the lists even of Ptolemaic and Roman times. Furthermore, the Pyramid Text which heads his 
collection is not a list at all, but only a passage in which the Theban pair and one member of the Hermo- 
polite are mentioned together. Moreover, Atum and fwrzwty also come into that passage and should, there- 
fore, be allowed for in one of the columns of this plate, which they are not. These lists, then, provide little 
evidence that Amin had been brought from Hermopolis to Thebes. 

As a matter of fact the lists and statements seem to bear in themselves the evidence that Amin w 
a stranger to the Ogdoad and was thrust in among this group of gods perforce. His position there is quite 
unsettled. Sometimes it is Nun whom he replaces; more often it is aVy?w; very often he is not there at all. 
Sometimes he is said tu be the Father of the Fathers of the Osdoad ; and svinetimes the whole Ovdoad 


as 
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seems to be conceived as merely a form of Amin. Indeed, so evident is Ainiin’s intrusion that sometimes, 
when he and Amaunet are there, they are not even inserted but merely added, making the original Ogdoad 
into a Decad! The question raised by these facts does not seem to be “How did Amiin come to Thebes 
from Hermopolis?” but “Why did the Theban priesthood want to connect Amin with the Hermopolite 
Ogdoad?”—a very different thing. The movement to do so seems to have been started in the late New 
Kingdom and to have become greatly intensified in the last phases of Egyptian history. 

Sethe sees some of the resemblances between Amin and Yahweh, and goes so far as to suggest that 
the Litter originated not only in Egypt but from Amiin himself, as a result of the Sojourn. But the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob was far older than that, and had already manifested 
his nature long before the Israelites went down into Egypt. But still it is not impossible—is in fact 
probable—that Egypt had some influence on various details of the Hebrews’ conception of their god. As 
a matter of fact there are other Egyptian gods who are as much, or more, like Yahweh than is Amiin. 
The probability is that they, and Amin, and Yahweh himself, as well as many other gods of the Near 
East, were all local developments of the one primitive conception of the air-, storm-, or sky-god. 

Finally, there are some general considerations which make it improbable that Amin should have come 
to Thebes from Hermopolis, Amin first appears at Thebes in the Eleventh Dynasty—a time at which we 
know of no Hermopolite influence there. The Theban kings were pushing forward their northern boundary, 
it is true, but to bring home a captured god and magnify him at the expense of the native god who has 
given the victory would surely be unprecedented, not to say ungracious. Further still, if a god were to be 
selected from the eight Hermopolite deities, why should the choice have fallen on Amin and not on Nun 
the chief of them all? Besides, if Amtin were native to Hermopolis, why should Akhenaten have fled to 
that very district in his attempt to escape from Amin? Finally, we know that whatever Amiin may or 
may not have been he was essentially Min, and the earliest representation that we have of the Theban 
god (Chevrier, Ann. Serv., xxvii, Pl. i, to p. 127) shows both of his forms, and so proves the Min figure 
to have been Amiin’s at least as early as the striding one. But this monument takes us farther, for it is 
surely very significant that the picture which bears the simple name Amiin has the form of the ancient 
god Min, whereas the new and compound name Amen-réf is given to the new striding form. Min was not 
a god of Hermopolis but of Akhmim and Koptos. His introduction at Thebes as Amin merely extended 
his boundary along the eastern bank by including the next nome to the south. 

; G. A. WarywricHt. 


Der Eid im ptoleméischen Recht: Inaugural-Dissertation von Erwin Sr1pu. Miinchen: Akad. Buch- 
druckerei F, Straub, 1929. Pp. viii+116. 


The oath played in the law of Graeco-Roman as of dynastic Egypt an important and characteristic 
part, and the present monograph, which is the most thorough and systematic treatment of a subject 
necessarily touched on to some extent by many writers and editors, is a useful addition to papyrological 
literature. Oaths were of various kinds and can be divided into classes by various criteria: oral and 
written oaths, assertory and promissory oaths, the royal oath (by the king, whether alone or accompanied 
by other gods), and the temple oath (by a god or several gods). Seidl distinguishes these various classes 
and their subdivisions, the formulae used, the purposes for which oaths were taken, the law affecting oaths, 
ard the sanctions which safeguarded them. The classification by the various criteria is perhaps in places 
not as clear as it might be, at least to a non-jurist, but the collection of material is very comprehensive, 
and there are many acute observations. The author points out for example (p. 20) that the épxos vdpipos 
of P. Hal. 1 is to be described not as Eidesformel but as “die gesetzlich vorgeschriebene ‘Form’ der 
Eidesleistung, zu der die Formel nur als cin Bestandteil gehort”; that (p. 42) royal oaths, when they form 
an independent document, are to be regarded as the attestation of an oral oath (Lidesbeurkundung), when 
they form merely part of a document, as a true “written oath” (Schrifteid); that (p. 56 f.) the supposed 
evidence for the existence of compurgators in Wilcken, Ostr. 1150, is illusory; and that (pp. 74-81) the 
Eidesprogramm,i.e., the written oath prepared for later use as the basis of an oral oath, was always designed 
for the protection of a private interest, while (p. 90) the oath in the public interest was normally, though 
not quite without exception, a yetpoypagiu. 

The besetting temptation of doctoral theses is to an unnecessary particularity of detail, and the present 
one is not wholly free from this; for example, in the analysis of the component parts of a royal oath on 
p. 12 it is superfluous to specify the various types of dating clause, since such variations were common to 
all contracts and had no special relevance to the royal oath. Sometimes, too, Seidl is needlessly critical of 
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his evidence. Thus, on p. 92 f. he objects, @ propos of P.S.1. 515, where Coirenis swears to Zeno’s agent 
Thoteus moyoew yuépas X ddowvra (sic) eu BidadeAdelar...imep SepOois Te@ros Ew iepod Bapov aoxéwns 
naons, that while it is conceivable “das» sich die Verwaltung auch von dem, der einen Drescher beschaffen 
soll, einen Eid geben lisst,” yet it is improbably severe to deny the poor labourer an asylum; and he 
therefore suggests that we should read, instead uf ddodvra, sone form of dAicxopat. But, apart from the 
fact that the reading can hardly be doubted (see now the facsimile of this document in M. Norsa’s Papirt 
grect delle colleziont ituliane, fase. 1, Pl. ve,, this oath was not taken to the government but to an agent of 
Zeno, either on his own account or as head of Apollonius’s deped; and it is likely enough that, after various 
experiences of strikes and flights to temples on the part of labourers, Zeno should resolve to secure himself 
against default by the clause in question. 

These are, however, very stuall points aud do not seriously detract from the value of a very thorough 
and critical piece of work. H. I. Bett. 


The Vocabulury of the Greek Testament: Illustrated from the Pupyri and other Non-Literary Sources. By 
James Hope Motttoy, D.D., D.Theol., and GeorGE Miniicay, D.D, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1930. £5. 5s. net. 

By the publication of Part vir this great undertaking, begun in 1914 by Dr. Moulton and 
Dr. Milligan jointly but since the former’s tragic death during the war carried on by the latter alone, is 
brought to a successful conclusion. The successive Parts have been noticed from time to time in the 
Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt, and Part vi was reviewed by the present writer in Journal, XIII, 
271-2. There is consequently little more to say concerning the complete work, which is doubtless familiar 
to all interested in the subject. As is well known, it was undertaken from the standpoint, specially 
associated with the name of Professor Deissmann (though, as Dr. Milligan points out in the General Intro- 
duction, one or two earlier scholars had approxunated to it), that the Greek of the New Testament is not 
a special and peculiar language, to be denoted as “Biblical Greek,” but simply (though with certain 
peculiarities due to the nature of the texts themselves) the ordinary koiné of the day, the Greek spoken 
and written in their private correspondence by the average men and women of the Greek East. In the 
enthusiasm of a new discovery men are apt to overstress the point of view which they are advocating, and 
Deissmann has not whully escaped this danger; but there can be no doubt that the truth lies far nearer to 
his view than to the opposite one, and on the whole Moulton and Milligan have been more moderate than 
he in their statement of the position. 

Naturally, in view of what has been said, the special aim of the present work is to illustrate the use in 
common parlance, which is practically equivalent to saying in papyri, ostraca and inscriptions, of the words 
found in the vocabulary of the New Testament. It thus serves a double purpose: the theologian will find 
in it a valuable aid to the understanding of the text and to the elucidation of finer shades of meaning, but 
to the papyrologist also it is a very useful collection of material for any word in his documents which 
happens to occur in the New Testament. It» value in the latter respect is not indeed so great as before 
the appearanve of Preisigke’s Worterbuch, which is a complete vocabulary of the papyri; but since its 
smaller range allows of ampler commentary and more extensive illustration, its examples heing drawn 
moreover not only from Egypt but from inscriptions in other localities, the Vocabulary retains its utility 
even for the papyrological specialist. 

There are of course openings for criticism, faults here and there of arrangement, occasional misconcep- 
tions in the interpretation of particular passages, but no work of the kind could possibly be free from 
these. Some general criticisms might also perhaps be brought against the method of treatment. There is 
a tendency to extend the range more widely than the purpose of the work demands: on the one hand, to 
illustrate with unnecessary fullness words or usages which are quite familiar and have no nuance peculiar 
to the New Testament and the current foén/; on the other, to stray outside the sphere of New Testament 
usage and cite examples» which are really irrelevant. The papyrologist will raise no objection here, but the 
theologian may feel tempted at times to exclaim “Des Guten zu viel!” Had some of the space devoted to 
these exerescences been spared for the purpose of distinguishing more nicely the nature of some of the 
texts quoted, whether private or official letters or legal documents, and whether by educated or illiterate 
writers, it would have added to the usefulness of the work. These criticisms are however of comparatively 
stnall moment : it in more Haportant to cul attention to the completion of Dr, Milligan’s task and to con- 
gratulate him on having brought his long and self-sacrificing labours to a successful conclusion. 


H. I. Bett. 
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Mathematischer Papyrus des Staatlichen Museums der Schénen Kinste in Moskau. Von W. W. Struve. 
(Quellen u. Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik ; Abtheilung A: Quellen, Band 1.) Berlin, 1930. 


The appearance of Struve’s long awaited publication of the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus marks a 
new epoch in the study of Egyptian mathematics. He has performed his task with conscientious thorough- 
ness and has every reason to be proud of the result. The difficulties of the papyrus are at times appalling, 
Middle Kingdom hieratic of a cursive type is never easy, and in the whole range of the literature of this 
period I know of no case where a scribe has been so criminally inconsequent in the forms of his signs, 
What is more, he was in some problems dealing either with a faulty original or with an original which he 
did not understand. The result is in some cases chaos, but chaos into which an editor naturally feels it his 
duty to introduce some sort of order, though well aware that in so doing he lays himself very freely open 
to criticism. 

In the remarks which follow I venture to disagree with Struve upon many points, but I do so not 
unmindfal of the fact that it is very easy to criticize a first edition of a text, but very difficult to produce 
one. Egyptologists and mathematicians alike have every reason to be grateful to Struve for devoting 
several years of his life to the publication of this papyrus. The reference on the title page to Turaief is a 
fitting tribute to its first student, whose tragic death was a grave blow to Egyptological scholarship. No 
one who has himself autographed hieroglyphs will refuse his tribute of admiration to the superb hand- 
written transcription in the plates, which is the work of Perepelkin. 

While not wishing to depreciate the value of the Moscow Papyrus I still believe that I was justified 
when in 1923, after working through it from photographs, I stated that it contained nothing, apart from 
the problem on the truncated pyramid, which would greatly modify our conception of Egyptian mathe- 
matics. If I could believe with Struve that No. 10 involved an approximate determination of the curved 
area of a hemisphere this judgement would have to be revised. But I do not (see pp. 100 ff. of this Journal). 
While, however, the papyrus contains nothing that is startlingly new its problems are full of interest, and 
there is much to be learned from them as to the workings of the Egyptian mind. 

As I have a great deal to say about the problems themselves I make no comment on 8.’s introductory 
matter except to remark that it is very complete and very valuable, and I pass on at once to the detailed 
consideration of the problems. 


P. 42, no. 2. The reading fh in li, 3 can hardly be right. The first sign is surely i, and, though 
the second with its small head, and its lower stroke almost at the level of the top of the A, is not a con- 
vincing ine Tam inclined to think that is what it is. For the form of the # and the height of the ? ef. the 
writing of the interjection A(7r)? in iv, 3, which also shows that the usual writing with ¥ (@.g. Xxx, 4 and 
Xxxv, 3) is not universal in the papyrus. 

P, 43, no. 3. The interpretation and restoration given are unsatisfactory because At-tiw n C3 cannot 
mean “a mast (made) out of a cedar” but only a “cedar mast,” and because line 3 as restored could not 
possibly convey the meaning required of it, namely that the mast should be 3 +4 of the height of the cedar. 
The readings here given are not all correct. In the first place S. has failed to notice that the small square 
projection of papyrus at the bottom of the left-hand piece (Fragment 2) has been wrongly mounted. It 
should be swung round through a right angle to the left on its left-hand top corner. It then completes the 
n of pa in 1. 3 and the word ar Si \ 1 8spé (apparently so) in line 4. The signs under the p are, in the 
tattered state of the papyrus, not certain; +2 is impossible. In 1. 3 after the traces of 3.0 48. reads 
(p. 43, fig. 2) the fraction 1. No fraction stood here; what remains might be a trace of <>, and there may be 
room for a horizontal sign below it. The sign which precedes ,!, in 1.3 might, as S. thinks, be 4 N\ is 
not possible), but in this case what is the dot to the left of its top, and why a stroke after it? The sign 
transcribed é by S. disappears when the loose fragment is correctly placed. 

T have no constructive criticism to make on this problem. It is possible that it dealt with the volume 
of a mast 30 cubits long and so many handbreadths in diameter of section. Cf. No. 11. 

P. 50, S. transcribes by an written over and attached to 0 the group for Upper Egyptian corn, which 
consists of the normal hieratic sign for +} with a small addition in front under the cross-stroke. The same 
sign is used in the Kahun Papyri, where Griffith transcribed it as 8. does here. This transcription seems 
unlikely partly because the addition stands before, not below or after the a, and partly because hieratic 
does not favour combinations of this kind, which are essentially hieroglyphic, and generally arise 
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from writing in vertical columns, What is more, in the Butler Papyrus of the Eloquent Peasant, 1. 31, 
aud In Pap. Kahun, xx, 7, the sign we are discussing is determined by a (or dae i which would be 
unnecessary if the determinative «CD already stood there. Is it not possible that the sinall sign under the 
stroke is tu be read ‘8, the original name of the corn being ?t mCi? The subordinate position assumed by 
the sign for the grains of barley may have been due to the influence of sportive writings in which they were 
arranged as if dropping from the branches of the AF (see Journal, XVI, 195, ll. 4 and 6, and note 12 thereto). 
The grains seem to have become part of the normal Late Egyptian hieratic form of an in all its uses (see 
the note quoted just above). 


P, 51. S. transcribes the sign for the hekat-ineasure by i over .a and attached to it. Surely this 
cannot be right. The upper sign is not t nor yet ) (the club or throw-stick), but quite clearly f, the 
finger. This is still clear in the writing ah , side by side with aos in the tomb of Puimré¢! (Eighteenth 
Dynasty). In M.K. hieratic { is never used as an abbreviation for the hekat-measure, but only in the word 
hekat written out in full with its phonetic complements, { oa DO (Rhind, 442; cf an early hieroglyphic 
example, Siut, Tomb 1, 279). The distinction between the two signs is quite clear in such writings as 


(245 sD (double hekut, Rhind, 82. 11) and {4.0 Va (quadruple hekat, Rhind, 47. 3). I do not know 


the origin of the diacritical tick? which the sign sometimes shows in Rhind, ¢e.g., 43. 4 and 47. 3. 
In this papyrus the full writing {4.0 never occurs, In some cases (xii, 1) we have the normal f se) 
of Kahun and Rhind, followed of course by the numeral in the special AeZué-notation. In xliii, 1 and 2 


occurs a form {so , and the same form, even more cursively written, is found in xl, 1. The second group 
ain 


is certain, though the plural strokes ought not to be present. The horizontal line under the f, elsewhere 
used for the plural strokes in ligature, seems a drastic shortening of ,CD ; yet in xxx, 1, where the second 
group is omitted, and we are left with f , it seems necessary to read the horizontal stroke as_-q, since this 
sign is never omitted in writing the hekat-measure, though the preceding f may be (e.g., Kahun, xviii, 26 ff.). 

P. 59. S.’s treatment of the p/fsw problems (pp. 44 ff.) is very complete. In this connexion he has to 
deal with two difficult phrases, the first of which is $ } 2 bs7 bur or § + 2 65? a bur (pp. 59 ff.). When this 
appears as part of the data in a problem concerning the p/fsw of beer its effect is to halve the number of 
ds-jugs of beer of a given pfsw which can be obtained from a fixed quantity of Upper Egyptian corn, from 
which alone the beer mentioned in this papyrus is made. This is made quite explicit in the text of No. 22, 
where we read “Now, $ (ie. #) 2 03? » bnr is equivalent to 2.” Now S. is anxious to affix units to these 
numbers } and 2; he rightly rejects the Aekat, which would need the special Horus-eye fractions and not 
the ordinary } and 4, and decides in favour of ds-jugs. He believes that the phrase is to be read “ of a 
jug of spelt-date beer =2 jugs of Upper-Egyptian-corn beer,’ and that it indicates that the beer is to be 
made of the strength of spelt-date beer as determined by this equation. This would give a proportion of 
2:2, not 1:2 as actually employed, and 8. therefore endeavours (p. 68), by an ingenious but wholly 
unconvincing appeal to Rhind 71, to show that the }-jug of spelt-date beer in reality stands for a whole 
Jug, giving the required proportion of 1:2. But asa matter of fact there is no reason whatever for sup- 
posing that the phrase under discussion contains any kind of direct equation of strength between two 
kinds of beer. It is merely an instruction that the Jm-beer is to be of double the strength normally 
indicated by its pfsu, i.e., that twice as much grain as usual must be used to make it; and the number ? 
has no more direct bearing on the problem than the spelt and dates. In other words, for these problems 
the phrase ? x 033 a bar is just an indication label. 

At the saine time I believe we can determine the original meaning of the words. If we take them in 
the fuller writing just quoted, with two n’s, they are exactly parallel to a phrase in No, 6, 2 x sw rn shw, 
which admittedly means “(attributing) 2? of the length to the breadth,” the first 2 being the genitive 
exponent and the second the preposition. Similarly 2 7 bi? 2 bar would mean (attributing) 9 of the spelt 
to the dates,” and would indicate a mixture of 1 part of spelt to 3 of a part of dates. Whether the refer_ 
ence here is to some kind of beer in which spelt and dates were mixed in this proportion we cannot on our 


1 See Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 266, 1, and Sign List U. 11, 12. 
2 Also Pap. Kahun, xix, 4-9, where, for the flattened head of ie ef. Sinuhe B, 70, 86. 
* Such a form as that in Peasant R. 6 suggests, however, that it may have been transferred from the - to the f. 
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present knowledge determine, nor yet can we guess how this phrase came to be used as an indication of 
strength in beer made purely of Upper Egyptian corn. 

The other puzzling expression used in these pjsw-problems is b3? mi bur, literally “spelt like dates” 
(pp. 90 ff). S. rightly resists the temptation to translate it “spelt of a date-like nature,” 7.e., some sweet 
variety of spelt, and prefers to consider it an abbreviation for something like 653, att mi bnr, “spelt and 
something in the nature of dates.” Such a contraction is highly improbable. Can it not mean quite simply 
“spelt like dates,” é.e., spelt and dates alike, or in equal quantities? Just as the phrase ? 1 b3? 2 bar referred 
to a mixture of } of dates to 1 of spelt, so here we have a mixture of dates and spelt in equal proportions; 
and just as the one involves doubling the amount of 3mf-corn which goes to produce a ds-jug of a given 
pfsu so the appearance of the other volves multiplying it by 24. Here once more it is necessary to urge 
that this interpretation does not involve the introduction of either spelt or dates into the beer, for the 
phrase, even if it has its origin in some kind of beer made of spelt and dates, here serves merely as a guide 
to the strength of a beer made entirely from Smf-corn. 

P. 55, no, 15. Line 2, “nennt.” The verb dd does not mean to “name” or “mention” but only to “say,” 
and is followed by what is said, in Oratio Recta. This is quite explicit in such an example as Rhind 51: 
If they say to you, “A triangle of 10 Ahe¢ in its height and 4 in its base. What is its area?” or again 
Rhind 30, where we find: If ascribe says to you, “10 has become 3+ 45 of what?” let him hear (in reply)... 
In many examples, however, the scribe’s actual question is, for the sake of brevity, omitted, and only the 
data remain, still introduced, however, by the verb of saying, dd. 

Line 3, “umrechnend,” and note b (p. 56) thereto. S. has here overlooked the fact that the Egyptian 
participles are always adjectival or nominal in their nature. Thus 2 here, if an active participle, can only 
mean “he who reckons” or, with a noun, “(the man) who reckons,” To use it like the English or German 
participle as 8. does, “If one names to you 10 gallons, turning (it) into beer,” is quite impossible. S. is, 
however, perhaps right in urging that the absence of an ending -y is against taking ir as a passive participle 
here and—as I did—in the parallel instances in Rhind. I am now inclined to see in this form an Old 
Perfective (Gardiner, Lg. Gramm., § 317), which would still be best rendered by the passive participle in 
English and German. S. is incorrect when in note } he assumes that I regarded ir as an active participle 
in the passages involving ¢7 m quoted in his note 3 ‘cf. also note 4). It is true that I translated it by an 
idiomatic English active participle, but I took it to be in Egyptian a passive participle. I now think it is 
more likely to be an Old Perfective, just as in the cases dealt with above. 

In line 4 read -1 for ao. 

Line 7, gmk nfr. That this means “You will find it right” and not “You have found it correctly” is 
evident for three reasons: 1. The sense given is better. 2. If perfect tense had been intended gm-nk would 
probably have been used (for gm-k future cf. xvii, 4). 3. In No. 16 the phrase concludes the reckoner’s 
reply to the scribe who sets the problem, and it would there make nonsense if it meant “You have found 
it correctly.” 

P. 73, no. 9. There are some points of reading to be noticed. In xii, 1 hekat is written without plural 
strokes, and cannot be translated as plural “von Scheffeln.” Since it is usual to insert the number in the 
first line of these pfsw examples, even though it is repeated in the second, it seems likely that the numeral 
16 has been omitted after hekat. In xii, 6 bar is oddly written. S.’s 4 is barely possible. Read perhaps 
for this and the following sign ja (sie). In xv, 1, 2,3 and xvii, 2, 3, however little we may like it, the 


word p/sw is spelt 8 not ER (contrast xl, 3). In xvi, 5 for bus read sae which has special point in 
contrasting ‘those 11 gallons” with “these 16 gallons” of xvii, 1. In xvii, 38. reads ““, The stroke on 
which he presumably relies for the reading a2 as against -——2 looks in the photograph like a remnant of 
the earlier erased text. The perfective relative di-nk, too, “which you have attributed,” seems out of place, 
for the attribution is not yet made. Read perhaps the imperfective Ss in its pregnant sense, “which 
you are to attribute.” Cf Rhind, 62. 8. 

In xill, 4 8.’s rendering “Say to him, This is 11 gallons of corn, turn them into beer” gives a weak 
sense, for it is not for the reckoner to order the scribe to do this but to do it himself, as indeed he pro- 
ceeds to do. The sense we require is “11 gallons of corn is what has been made into beer.” And there 
is no real difficulty in getting this sense out of the words without doing violence to grammar. hki 11 n3 is 
a sitaple non-verbal sentence meaning “This is 11 hekat,” and ir is the Old Perfective appended to 11 Ake 
exactly as it was appended to 16 Aekat in xii, 2. 

In xvi, 2-3, if we take int-nf literally, we must suppose a confusion in the mind of the writer, who 
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speaks as if the problem had been to find not how many jugs of each strength had been made, but how 
many someone had brought. For the non-defining (continuative) use of the relative didi-é (translate “and 
that is what you are to attribute to each strength”) compare Rhind, 62. 8. 

P, 81, no. 8. It is unfortunate that S., merely because of the absence of the phonetic complement Jj : 
should have rejected the obviously right reading A in favour of K, and so reduced to nonsense three 
perfectly simple problems in exchange based on ps. It is true that A “to exchange” is in good texts 
accompanied! by J) but there is nothing to prevent a scribe from writing it without, and so certain is 
the meaning “exchange” here in view of the parallel with Rhind, 72-78 that we are justified in quoting 
this very example as proof that A in this sense could be written without its J. Whatever be the reading 
the word is a passive participle or Old Perf., not an active participle as S. takes it to be. 

In x, 4 and 7 the sign transcribed — can surely be nothing but the scribe’s pathetic attempt to 
write f, which puzzled him every time it vccurred. 


<I 2 . 5 7 * : : 
P, 82, no. 5. The non-existent form [ |= which S. restores in vi, 4 is surely a slip of his 


for fee Cie though note @ (p. 88) raises doubts on the point. In any case note that the form 


=, which is quite clear in the photographs, is unique for this papyrus, unless it be the right reading 
in iii, 3. 

P. 83, no. 16. While I admire the courage of 8.’s interpretation of this baffling problem I doubt 
whether it will find any adherents, for it requires too many suppositions and takes tou many liberties with 
the text. The most serious objection to it is that the last sign but one in xxxii, 2 cannot be the sign 
for } hekat, which is quite differently made, having only one stroke. The sign can, in fact, hardly be 
anything but the numeral 20. The < which S. reads after it seems to me a most doubtful restoration ? 
if, as S. assures us on p. 84, the gumming of the papyrus is correct here—and |. 3 below seems to show 
that it is. In xxxi, + the reading t is by no means certain. Both here and in xxxviii, 2 this sign, which 
in both cases precedes a figure, is differently made from the undoubted t of xxxvii, 1, 2 and 4, and though 
this may be due merely to the vagaries of our scribe, j would seem on the face of it the more probable 
reading. In any case { could not be an abbreviation for the verb 43?, “to measure,” for Egyptian, when it 
abbreviates, uses not phonetic signs but word-signs or characteristic determminatives. In xxxi, 4 8 seems 
right, but what follows looks to me more like a cursive writing of the nuinber 500 than "|e The three 
tall and three short strokes which follow are a complete mystery. The whole example is clearly so corrupt 
that speculation as to what may originally have stood there is almost valueless. 

In xxxi, 7 the first stroke should be marked s¢e, for it ought to be the dot, 1 hekut, not the tall stroke, 
10 hekat. 

P, 92, no. 12. Note d. It is not quite correct tu say that the words are intrusive here from another problem. 
The writer has mixed up two phrases either of which might have been used: “For behold, what he said 
was 1 ten-hekaut and three hehat” and “Since one ten-hetat and three hekut is equivalent to 13.” The 
simplest thing is to replace mit dd-nf by hr nté, “because.” The point, as 8. has seen, is that the special 
hekat notation is here being reduced to ordinary numerals. This is a very clear example of the Egyptian’s 
logical treatment of units. The pfsw which he is to find is a pure number, and consequently he abandons 
the hekat unit at the outset, with a word of explanation, and works the sum throughout in pure numbers. 

P. 95, no. 20. Note j (p. 97). This note misses the point. The data of the sum, 1000, 20 and (by im- 
implication) 23, are pure numbers, and the working is all in pure numbers, as also is the result 1331. It 
is only at the end that this result can he turned into hekut. See above, under No. 12. 

In xxxvii, 2 bdt seems tu be written ee (the two determinatives are not joined). The horizontal 
stroke which follows can hardly be 11 1, which is not so written except under another sign. 

P, 98, no, 21. S.’s interpretation of the nature of the problem is certainly right, but there are some 
difficulties of reading. The word 2b2 in xxxviii, 1 is suspicious, by reason of the writing of the “syllabic” 
§3 and the absence of the determinative x. In xxxvili, 2 the i; should probably be read } on both occasions 


1 In Pap. Prisse, 1. 22, however, dl3, ‘to stop up,” is written without the 3 z 


2 §. takes it with hr-k in the next line to complete Lreehr-k. But the papyrus never divides a word over two 
lines, and in any case hr-k dd-k can stand alone (cf. xi, 3). 
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(see above under No. 16). In xxxix, 1 the second group is beyond all possible doubt not q but Inv and 
consequently the first group is ae giving ir-hr-k ir-k dmd' n n3, “You are to make the total of these,” ze., 
of the 20 and the 40 cakes. Turning back to the third group in xxxviii, 6, the top sign is certainly not <, 
which is made without lifting the pen?; nor is there room beneath it for ie T cannot transcribe the 
group; we need a plural pronoun such as 22 or nf(?), but it is neither of these. 

In xxxix, 2, mik $7bn r 7, (sic) may mean “the average is at the rate of 7.” But why, in any case, is 
the fraction not reduced to Aes-aé notation, for, like the data } and jy, it is a fraction of a Aekat? 

P. 101, no. 11. §. has gone hopelessly wrong here through an incorrect transcription. The numeral 100 
occurs three times in the problem and he has on each occasion failed to recognize it; in xxi, 3 he has read 
it as a in xxii, 2 as vate and in xxii, 3as <. Further alterations to be made in S.’s readings are as 


. . oN ~~ — —<— 
follows: Read t 11 for + passim, In xxi, 4-6 read (1) and (\\) for 'T) and | 
1 


a1 ke Fead eC 1% The real difficulty lies in the word with which xxi, 4 and 5 begin, and 


which occurs again in xxii, 4. For the first sign, 0 is palaeographically just possible, though a comparison 
with the other instances in this papyrus shows that this would be an extreme form, and in view of the 
very different form given to O in writing phdt, where, as here, it stands alone, the reading #4, 37, is 


respectively. In xxii, 3 


S111 
for < 


preferable, This is confirmed by the writing with phonetic complement iN in xxii, 4. In the ligature 
which follows the top sign might be 7 or ¢ (d is mostly better made) and the lower 7, ¢ or n. The deter- 
minative looks like s 

The example may be translated as follows: “Example of reckoning the work of a man in logs. If they 
say to you, The work of a man in logs; the amount of his work is 100 logs of 5 handbreadths section. He 
has brought them, however, in logs of + handbreadths section. You are to square these 5 handbreadths ; 
result 25. You are to square the 4 handbreadths; result 16. You are to treat this 16 to get 25; result 
{1) 3 yi times. You are to take 100 this number of times; result 156}. Then you shall say to him (ce., the 
setter of the problem), Behold, this is the number of logs which he brought of 4 handbreadths section. You 
will find it correct.” 

This explains itself. The unknown word beginning with 3?- must be either the diameter, if the logs are 
circular in section, or the side, if they are square. phdt, a “log” or similar, must be a derivative of phd, 
“to eut up” (Wd, d. aeg. Spr., 1, 542). The logs are regarded as being in both cases of equal length. 
bkw may be either “ work,” if the man has been made to cut up wood, or “contribution,” if he has merely 
had to provide it. The pronoun én suggests that A is feminine. 

P. 106, no. 23. S/’s interpretation of this exceedingly difficult problem is unconvincing for several 
reasons. In the first place, the words mk 3} pw n Arw in the last line cannot mean “It is 34 days” but 
only “It is 84 in a day.” Secondly, he introduces into the calculation a figure 3 (relation of the ordinary 
working-day to the extraordinary) which is not in the data. Thirdly, one of the data, 10, is, on his theory, 
entirely unnecessary to the problem. Fourthly, the Egyptian for ‘‘a day which is long,” ze, “a long day” 
(L. 5}, is not hrw ivf r wrr, which, if it meant anything at all, would be definitely future. Fifthly, 2 Arw 10 
(1. 3) cannot express duration of time, “for 10 days,” but only time within which, “in 10 days”; and lastly, 
S’s translation completely fails to convey the sense of the problem such as he conceives it to be. 

But though it is easy to make these critcisms it is difficult to suggest an interpretation which will fit 
the words as they stand. The answer is “It is 3} in a day,” and it is reached by taking the rma, if this be 
the right reading, of the 5 and the 10, which seems to be the result of dividing each by the smaller, 
namely 5, by adding the resulting 2 and 1 to make 3, and by dividing the greater, 10, by this 3. Now it will 
readily be seen that this working and result correspond to the following problem: “If a cobbler can cut 
out 10 pairs of sandals in a day and can decorate(?) 5 pairs in a day how many could he both cut out and 
decorate(?) in a day ?” and it is hard to see to what other problem the working would correspond. The 
problem might then have run as follows: “ Example of reckoning the work of a cobbler. If they say to 
yuu, The work of a cobbler; the number he can cut out in a day is 10 (pairs of sandals); the number he 
can decorate(?) In a day is 5. As for the number he can both cut out and decorate(?) in a day, how many 
is it?” This must not be regarded as a translation of the Egyptian as it stands. It would need, above all 


1 The n shown by S. after dmd in xxxviii, 6 is not there. 
> There is, however, an odd but not parallel form in xxxvi, 1. 
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things, the copula pve after the numerals 10 and 5 in line 3, and we should expect wd¢-f and db3-f in lines 2 
and 3, which I take as relative forms, to be neuter, unless we take them as masculines agreeing with the 
numerals 10 and 5 respectively. The puzzling in ?w in line 4 I take as if it were simply \=, followed by 
relative forms wd¢-f and db3.f which again seem to be masculine. In line 5 I cannot help thinking that 
oS is to be read, and that it is the interrogative “how much” or “how many,” «cf Rhind, 45, 73. 
if r we would be good Egyptian for “ How much does it come to?” (Gardiner, Ey. Gramm., § 122), though 
ouce more we should expect the neuter 7-4. 

The remaining lines fit my interpretation well as they stand: “You are to take the rm of the 10 and 
of the 5; result 3. Take this to find 10; result 3} times. Behold it is 33 per day. You will find it 
correct.” The reading 7mz seems highly probable, but it is not possible to get S.’s € out of the sign below 
the —; in any case the phonctie writing of the dual . would, in a word which is written in full, surely 
precede the determinative. 

P. 112, no. 25. After 7z in 1. 2 we must read A or x not W . Our scribe, consistent in few things, 


is consistent iu not turning down the base stroke of Ne and the head of the bird here intended is not 
that of iN Since the fuller form of m is not used elsewhere in the papyrus, the probability is in favour 
of the reading M though its diacritical point is omitted. 

In any case the particle # could not possibly stand here. We need an interrogative pronoun m or mi 
and we expect the definite article p? (ef. No. 19 and Rhind, 36). The original reading was doubtless 
in mp3 Che. Out of the three birds AWGN which thus stood together our scribe has reproduced only 
one, probably a defective XX: The phrase is to be translated “ What is the quantity that says it?” 

dd Sw cannot, to my mind, mean “names itself” (“‘nennt sich”), for dd means “to say,” not “to name,” 
which is dia. Sethe’s rendering “der von sich (so) redet,” quoted in note /, Ido not understand, for sw, 
even if it is reflexive, can still only be the direct object of dd, and the verb dd means to “say” (sagen), not 
to “speak” (reden), 

P. 114, no. 19. In 1. 2 m is the interrogative pronoun, “ What is the quantity that says it?” and the 


scribe has omitted the phonetic complement AN in the p? which follows. Read therefore X¢ in place of iN 
which, as noted above, never shows the turned-down base stroke. 

P. 120, no. 18. S. has ably analysed the difficulties of this problem, in which, as the jumble of figures 
in the last line shows, the scribe was quite out of his depth. 5.’s surmise that the prublem was to find the 
area of a strip of a dsiw-garment which measured 5 cubits 5 handbreadths (not spans as S.) by 2 handbreadths 
involves the supposition that it was worked by reducing the 5 cubits to 35 handbreadths and multiplying 
this by the 2 handbreadths, result 70; then multiplying the remaining 5 handbreadths by the 2, result 10; 
and lastly adding the 70 and 10 to get 80, a figure which actually stands in the last line (p. 123). Such a 
piecemeal procedure is wholly foreign to the Egyptian’s conception of units and dimensions. There are other 
difficulties; 5.'s reading of 35 in line 4 is quite impossible, for the unit figure can be nothing but 3 (ef. the 
careful vertical stroke of 5 throughout this problem), and the tens-figure, with what looks in the photugraph 
like a single stroke, not two separate dots, above it, cannot be 30, but is more likely 20 or 50. Moreover, 
though S.’s reading as is palaeographically quite sound, his treatinent of it as an erroneous writing of 
diiw gives poor sense, for, while it might be reasonable to ask for the area of a strip of cloth, it is absurd to 
ask for that of a strip of a particular kind of garment. In any case we have no authority for translating 
<> asa strip. And lastly, even if Stwti meant “area,” a meaning for which I can see no evidence (see 
under No. 6), the expression used in the first line for finding the area would indecd be a strange one: 
“Example of working out a strip of a dsi-garment of 5 cubits 5 handbreadths by 2 handbreadths turned 
into area” or “expressed as area” (where i7 cannot be an active participle as S. thinks, but is rather an Old 
Perfective. See under No. 15, 1. 3). 

But though it is easy to point out objections to this interpretation it is not easy to suggest another. 
In the first line three figures are given. The first is the cardinal numeral 5. The next is either the frac- 
tion } (in which case it might go with the preceding 5), or An 5 handbreadths or i 5 setat or arurae. 
No hint is given of the relations of these three figures to one another, and, what is worse, in line 4 the first 


and third are coupled and the second is omitted; and if what is done in that line is to reduce 5 cubits 


1 Tt looks as if the older form m and not m? had been written both here and in No. 19. 
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2 handbreadths to handbreadths, as seems not unlikely, the result, be it 35 or 23 or 53, is wrong. This is at 
once followed in line 5 by another result, though no process has been indicated to obtain it. All this seems 
hopeless, 

In line 5 S.’s reading <>: can hardly be justified, and the figure which he reads as 35 is surely 51. 

P. 125, no. 6. For the readings see Journal, xv, Pl. xxxv. 8.’s ei for our eee is impossible, for 


the determinative, being open at the bottom, can only be (4, not . In any case it would be difficult to 
reconcile the traces which remain with Bs and the arrangement a which 8. actually writes, is impos- 


sible since there is clearly no sign over CJ. S.’s reading lotre is ruled out by the fact that the sign 
over \ or {| is not aa. Our scribe is at least consistent in never writing an unconnected « as a simple 
short stroke, which is what stands here. Quite apart from ditticulties of reading we cannot take Swit 
(assuming S,’s reading) as a dimension and translate it “area,” for this not only necessitates the insertion 
of the words (12 m) in front of srt? in 1. 2 but makes nonsense of the words nti m Stwti in 1. 4. These 
words are put there to explain the figure 12, which here appears for the first time, and which arises out of 
a &t and 2 3; if the 12 had been already mentioned in 1]. 2 they would not have been needed. 

How improbable are S.’s reading of S¢w#?, his translation of it by area and his identification of it with the 
word s¢wti determined by Sh in Nos. 17 and 18, will be evident to anyone who reads his attempt to 
explain (pp. 118-119) why a word which means “area” is used to designate the height of a solid figure. 

P, 128, no. 17. For the readings see Journal, xv, Pls. xxxv and xxxvi, At the bottom corner of the 
figure, however, instead of 1111 read 11== &, an ingenious and undoubtedly correct suggestion kindly 
communicated to me by Dr. O. Neugebauer. S.’s failure to recognize iy in col. xxxiii, 3 has led him into 
unnecessary diticulties in this line. In note 6, p. 129 he questions Gunn’s and my reading ti in col. 
xxxiii, 2. This reading seems to me quite certain, aud is borne out by the numeral 2 written in the 
centre of the triangle in the figure (¢/. Rhind, 51 for thousands-of-land written in simple numbers). In no 
papyrus do we find a form of 20 (S.’s reading) bearing any resemblance to this sign. 

P. 133, no, 7. For the readings see Journal, xv, Pl. xxxv. To p. 134, note 1, where S. rejects our restora- 
tion of \~ under FP 1 can only reply that the f is perfectly clear not only in my photograph but even in 
8.’s own plate. Its thickened tail is parallel to the vertical stroke of the M in the line below, and level with 
its top. The n in xxxiv, 1, on which S, leans for support, shows a prolongation of its thin slanting stroke 
upwards and to the right, a totally different phenomenon, Why / was written when the numeral 100 
requires the feminine J is a question for the scribe, not for us, whose duty is to record what is visible. 

P. 146, no, 4. In iv, 3 there is a suspiciously long gap between the 1 of 8.’s @1 and the following @, and 
in this gap there seems to be a small trace. Should not the fragment at the right-hand bottom corner be 
moved about 4mm. to the left and a little downwards, so that this trace becomes part of the stroke 
after ¢. There would now probably be room for <> “by” in front of the numeral 4, Rhind (51 and 52) 
writes m tp-7 not hr tp-r, but the reading m does not seem to suit the traces so well here; contrast, too, 
hr mryt of Rhind (51 and 52) as against m mryt of Moscow. Should ww be the true reading here—a point 
which an examination of the original would probably settle—the fragment would have to go still farther 
to the left and the supposed | would be the beard of ©. 

P. 157, no. 10, See my article in this Journal, pp. 100 f. T, Ertco Peer. 


Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt. By Wituram Linn WESTERMANN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1929. 


Under the above title Professor Westermann publishes a document of great value consisting of an 
extract from a royal did¢ypappa concerning slaves. The text, reproduced on the frontispiece and accurately 
transcribed (in 1. 11, however, should not rdfovrac be substituted for the unsatisfactory mpdfovrat?), is 
followed by notes and a translation, The editor then comments fully on each paragraph of the didypappa, 
and in the latter half of the book he discusses the bearing of the new evidence on various general 
questions. Altogether it is an admirable piece of work, showing sound judgement and full of original 
thought. 

The extract, which is only a fragment of the whole dutypaypua, states the taxes payable on the acquisi- 
tion of slaves under four main headings according to Westermann’s classification: (1) voluntary sales 
between private persons, (2) enforced sales conducted by the mpaxrwp &evixdv, (3) sales of slaves seized 
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in consequence of debts to the Crown, (4) voluntary submission of debtors to servitude and sales of debtors 
enforced by their creditors. The voluntary sales of the first category are divided into three kinds. I do 
not feel sure that Westermann is right in supposing that the general heading dv a ai oval ert rev 
dyopavépnwv xataypapevrat applies to the first subdivision only; but in any case, from the treasury’s point 
of view, the essential difference between the first and second subdivisions was this: in case (a) the vendor 
paid 9 drachmae 24 obols per mina together with the brokerage fee of 4 dr. 1 ob. and the purchaser paid 
8 dr. 23 ob. per mina, while in case (b) the purchaser paid all the taxes, amounting to 20 dr. 1 ub. per 
mina, and the brokerage fee of 4 dr. 1 ob. In case (8) the price of the slave would naturally be decreased 
by the amount which in case (a) the vendor had to pay in taxes, and to counterbalance the effect of this 
the ad valorem tax was increased by 2 dr. 2 ob. per mina. One can calculate that this increase would 
produce an approximately equal revenue, but it would be interesting to know how the exact figure was 
arrived at. The reasons for the variations of the ad vulorem tax in the other cateyories are less obvious. 

It appears from the text that first one, then another of the small fees payable on completion of a sale 
was allocated eis rv Atxaudpyou Swpedv. This Dicaearchus was in all probability the infamous Aetolian 
pirate who served for a short time in the army of Ptolemy Epiphanes; and Westermann therefore dates 
the papyrus to about 198-197 B.c. His chapter about Dicaearchus and the practice of rewarding such 
adventurers with pickings from the public revenue is most interesting. But the explanation of 
P, Petrie mm, 53 (s), in which a dwped of this kind is mentioned, though in itself a reasonable hypothesis, 
seems to me to do some violence to the Greek; without the context one can scarcely hope to grasp the 
exact meaning of such an isolated fragment. 

A new interpretation is likewise given of the puzzling P. Grudenwitz 1, a decree of Ptolemy II about 
payments to be made in connexion with slaves, Westermann points out that the payments have a 
striking resemblance to the sale taxes of the Sidypappa, and he concludes that the subject of the decree 
was the sale of a “job lot” of slaves by the Ptolemaic government at the price of a mina per head, the 
sums specified being not the purchase money, but the taxes and fees, This seems a likely enough 
explanation and has met with the approval of Wilcken, who had been the first to suggest that the 
government was selling a large number of prisoners of war. Nevertheless I do not feel altogether satisfied 
with it. According to Westermann’s theory the first three lines of the decree, which are scarcely legible, 
must have said in effect: “Let all who wish to buy captive slaves at the price of 1 mina per head declare 
their intention.” Why then does the decree, when it specifics the suis to be paid by each purchaser, 
mention only the taxes and omit the more important purchase money? Surely it ought at least to have 
added xarajaneivy da rie Tiyje. Is it not equally possible that the subject of the decree was a demand for 
the registration of slaves irregularly acquired and for the payment of a fixed suin in lieu of the ordinary 
sale tax? 

The concluding section of the book discusses the extent and character of slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt. 
Westermann’s conclusions coincide with the view taken by Wilcken in his Griechische Ostraka, that slaves 
in Egypt were for the most part in domestic service and that those ernployed in agriculture and handicraft 
were cuuiparatively few. Ou the whole one cannot but agree. The native population was so large and so 
economically exploited that there was no call for slave labour on a big scale. But there were certainly 
great numbers of slaves in the Greek households, both in town and country, working in fields and farm- 
yards as well as in the kitchen and the bakery; some tou were well educated and held responsible 
positions, Among the many retainers of Apollonius the dioecetes it is difficult to distinguish between free 
men and slaves. A passage in Westermann’s argument may be cited in illustration of this point. 
Speaking of a loom-worker called Choirine he infers that she was a free woman from the fact that in a 
list of payments in wheat her name occurs along with those of three men, Ballion, Eutychus and 
Numenius, who appear from another account to have been in receipt of a monthly salary in money. But, 
curiously enough, in some other documents, partly unpublished, these very men are referred to as follows: 
BadAtove madi, Evrixou rod maids pov, Noupyviov rod maidés and Novynviot madi. I had hitherto supposed 
that in such designations mais bears its usual meaning of “slave”; but if Westermann is right, these men 
were free employees. 


C. C. Encar. 


The Difaar (Antiphonarium) af the Coptic Church, Part IIL. By De Lacy O'Leary. London, 1930. 
The Difnar (Avripwvdpioy) is a collection of hymns in honour of the Saints and Festivals of the Coptic 
Church, which are appointed to be sung at the Evening (Vigil) and Morning Service of Incense. The 
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source from which these hymns have been compiled is, in most cases, the Arabic Synaxarium or Martyr- 
ology of the Coptic Church, a fact which must be borne in mind when dealing with the date of the com- 
position of the Difnar. Assuming that the Synaxarium was compiled towards the end of the first half of 
the thirteenth century, we may, perhaps, place the composition of the Difnar somewhere in the latter half 
of the same century. Who was the author of these hymns and where they were produced are not known, 
but we shall probably not be wrong, if we assign their composition to one of the Coptic monasteries, 
possibly to that of St. Macarius in the Wadi Natran, where we learn that down to a late period the use 
of Arabic was excluded from the services. 

For each day in the year the Difnar contains two hymns; one of these, in the mode “Adam,” is to be used 
when the day falls on a Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday, and the other, in the mode “ Batos,” is for use when 
the day falls on any one of the four other days of the week. The average number of verses of an hymn is 
four, and each verse is made up of four short stanzas. Proper names are »pelt according to the Arabic 
pronunciation of the Coptic forms, which, of course, is natural seeing that the hymns were compiled from 
the Arabic, but which may also have been intentional, since in the thirteenth century the proper Coptic 
and Greek names of the Saints would probably not have been understood. The main theme of the hymns 
is the praise of the Saints together with brief remarks on their life and deeds, as is illustrated by the 
following hymn appointed for the feast of St. Simon the Apostle on the 9th Abib : 


“O come all ye Christians te-day, and let us hymn Christ our God in truth, 
And let us pray to Him to have mercy upon us, and to give us a share and an inheritance 
With the Apostle Simon Cleophas, the true disciple of Jesus Christ, 
Who was established bishop over Jerusalem the Holy City.” 


With the present volume (Part ITI) Dr. De Lacy O'Leary concludes his edition of the Difnar. For the 
last four months and the intercalary days of the Coptic year he has selected for his text the MS. Copt. 
Borgia 53 (2). Unfortunately, all MSS. of the Difnar are extremely late, mostly of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and, MS. Borgia 53 (2) being no exception to this rule, such debased spellings as eggelos 
for aggelos, epostoulos for apostolos, and masa nek for mase nak are of frequent occurrence. 

There is, however, an early copy of the Difnar, hitherto unnoticed, in the library of the Monastery of 
St. Antony in Egypt. This MS. is dated a... 1101=a.p. 1385, and it is greatly to be hoped that at some 
time or other its contents may be examined. The Coptic text would in every case be superior to that 
of our eighteenth century MSS., and besides, it is quite possible that it may contain hymns not preserved 
in the modern copies of the Difnar, and would thus reveal more than one recension of this Hymnal as in 
the case of the Synaxarium. 

O. H. E. BURMESTER. 


Buses, méthodes et résultats de la chronologie égyptienne. Compléments. By RaymMonp WEILL. Paris, 1928. 

The present book is a supplement to the work on Egyptian chronology published by Weill in 1926, 
and is devoted to the discussion of various points of detail. So far as the dynastic chronology is concerned, 
the first two chapters are the most important. Here Weill discusses the possibility of artificial adjustment 
of the mobile civil year to the true year, and comes to the conclusion, which few will dispute, that there 
was no interference as far back as the coincidence of the civil New Year’s Day with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius which fell in 2778 B.c. For the period prior to that date Weill seeks to show that there was artificial 
interference with the civil year, basing this opinion on the occurrence of a “short year” of 320 days on 
the Palermo Stone under the First Dynasty. Here his arguments are much less convincing, since several 
possibilities may be invoked to account for this “short year.” The one point that does clearly emerge is 
that the evidence is against the possibility of an undisturbed “Sothic Cycle” of 1460 years prior to 
2778 B.c., which date, as Weill points out, is probably approximately that of the “installation of the 
calendar” and the beginning of the first “Sothic Cycle” for which there is evidence, although, on the 
strength of astronomical data, in his third chapter he brings this date down to 2769 B.c. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to a criticism of the researches of Borchardt and Neugebauer concerning 
the angular height at which Sirius was visible in morning observations at various dates and latitudes in 
Egypt!; here Weill demonstrates that an error of calculation seems to have crept intv the tables published 
by these scholars. For the rest, Weill shuws briefly that the Egyptians were able to announce in advance 


1 0.L.Z., xxix, 310 ff.; xxx, 441 ff. 
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the date in a given civil year on which the heliacal rising of Sirius would occur, and then goes on to discuss 
how far the Greeks were acquainted with the peculiarities of the Egyptian calendar; in this connexion he 
comes to the conclusion that the calendrical reforms of Julius and Augustus were not influenced by the 
fixed Sothic year of the Egyptians, Finally, attention is drawn to certain abnormalities in the dates of the 
beginning and ending of the Feast of Amin in Luxcr (Paophi), as compared with the other monthly feasts 
of the Egyptian calendar. 

It only remains to add that this work adequately fulfils its purpose as a supplement to the author's 
principal work on Egyptian chronology. 

R. O. FAULKNER. 


Memphis. A Vombre des pyramides, By JEaN Capart and MarcELLE WERBROUCK. Brussels, 1930. 


This work is a companion volume to the study of Thebes by the same authors which was reviewed in 
Journal, X11, 138, and it maintains the standard of interest and appearance set by the earlier publication. 
Addressed primarily to the tourist who really desires to understand and appreciate the monuments which 
he visits, this book gives an admirable conspectus of the civilization of the Old Kingdom. The first 
chapter gives an account, alas only too true, of the kind of excursion the tourist achieves under the 
guidance of the average dragoman, and of the impression left on his mind at the end of his travels. The 
authors then take the reader on a model conducted tour to the various sites available from Cairo, explain- 
ing the significance and points of interest of the monuments visited. Four chapters are concerned with 
this model tour, and the remaining fifteen are devoted to an account of the Old Kingdom in its various 
aspects. Not the least pleasing feature of the work is the large number of excellent photographs with 
which it is provided, some of them illustrating recent excavations. 

There is, however, one point on which this book is open to criticism; the numbered references in the 
text to the relative illustrations are not always accurate. The following corrections have been noted: 
p. 85, line 20, for 128 read 133; p. 104, line 21, for 120 read 138; p. 275, last line, for 114 read 112; p. 281, 
line 5, for 169 read 132; p. 352, line 2, for 207 read 247; p. 353, line 34, for 224 read 246. It is also 
surprising to find the sages Kagemni and Ptahhotpe of the Prisse Papyrus definitely associated with tombs 
bearing those names at Sakkarah, without any hint that the correctness of the identifications is decidedly 
open to doubt. 

These are, however, minor blemishes in a work which admirably achieves its aim of initiating the 
educated traveller into the secrets of what is, in many respects, the best period of Egyptian history. We 
look forward to an English edition of this volume. 

R. O,. Fatieyer. 
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A PORTRAIT OF SMENKHKERE*(?) AND OTHER 
‘AMARNAH FRAGMENTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plate xv. 


The two small examples of “Amarnah art published in PI. xv, figs. 3 and 4, are sculptor’s 
sketches or trial pieces. No. 26810 (Fig. 4) is a trapezoidal fragment of grey limestone, 
3} by 24 by 3in. (7°9 by 6°3 by 16 cm.), on one side of which is cut in hollow relief a small 
portrait sketch of a king, either Akhenaten or Smenkhkerér. He wears the short round 
form of the nemes headdress (hair-bag) without shoulder-flaps or tail, and carries a large 
uraeus on the forehead-band. The face is of Akhenaten’s type, but more delicate and 
sensuous, with a small button-like nose unlike Akhenaten’s. It may well be a representa- 
tion of Smenkhkerér. It is too feminine for Tutrankhamiin. The fragment has two 
parallel perforations close to the upper edge. 

No. 15973 (Fig. 3), a similar fragment, but of white limestone, approximately 2? in. 
(7 cm.) square, shows a rough sketch in hollow relief of a mother suckling a baby. Both 
are naked; she is sitting on the ground. The baby is hairless; the mother’s hair, in a 
long bob, is fastened back by a band over the ears. Her face is very roughly indicated. 

In the British Museum Quarterly, 1926, 2, Pl. xxiii, 42, I published photographs of 
two recently acquired relief fragments that evidently came from El-‘Amarnah. I repro- 
duce them here in a more purely Egyptological environment. 

No. 47988 (Fig. 2), a slab of coarse white limestone 16 in. (40°6 cm.) long by 9% in. 
(24:2 cm.) high, cut from the wall of a tomb, is sculptured with a representation in 
hollow relief of a procession of blindfolded men, possibly harpers. Only the upper parts 
of the bodies are on the stone. The figures are in two groups, that in front consisting 
of two individuals apparently on their knees, as their heads are much lower than those 
of the other group, which is of three. All are men, and all are blindfolded. By their 
appearance they may be judged to have belonged to no very high order of society. The 
nearer man of the front group has his hair or wig dressed in an unusual manner, in 
two tails, one hanging over his left shoulder, the other apparently over his right. The 
sculptor has had some difficulty in representing this, but I think this is what he meant; 
evidently the hair was parted down the middle, behind as well as in front, and disposed 
in two tails, one over each shoulder. The figures of the two groups are represented in 
the usual style of relief, one profile in front of the other. 

No. 47989 (Fig. 1) is a piece cut out of a tomb-wall, of finer cream-coloured limestone, 
measuring 7 by 6} in. (17°75 by 15°8 cm.). On it is cut in hollow relief a figure of 
a courtier or upper servant, in rather elaborate full-dress of goffered linen with balloon- 
like apron, but with no wig; he is apparently engaged in sweeping the ground with a 
long besom, over which he bends forward deeply. 
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PRIMITIVE METHODS OF MEASURING TIME’ 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO EGYPT 


By R. W. SLOLEY 
With Plates xvi-xxii. 


Measurement of Time. Units. 


How is time measured? Consider how we should measure a length, such as that of 
atable. We should choose a “bit of length’’—a unit, a foot-rule or a yard-stick, suppose, 
and find out how many times we could place it in successive end-on positions, until the 
whole length of the table had been covered. We express the result as so many feet or 
yards, as the case may be, and allow for fractions over and above an exact multiple of 
the unit. 

In the same way we could measure the mass of a body, such as a lump of lead. 
We choose unit lumps of brass or iron—let us say, pounds— and, by means of a balance, 
find out how many are required to counterpoise our lump of lead. 

But with time we encounter a difficulty. We cannot take a little “chunk of time” 
and use it in the same way. Before we could grasp it, it would slip through our fingers, 
as it were, and be—past. Time is not repeatable, not recoverable, not usable again. 

If the idea of Time presents difficulty, we might expect its measurement to be far 
from easy. In fact, as we shall see, we are forced to have recourse to the measurement 
of something else—the movement of something in space (such as that of a pointer over a 
dial), or a set of movements in space. All the methods so far employed—shadow clocks, 
water clocks, candle clocks, as well as mechanical contrivances such as modern clocks 
and watches—really measure time by a motion in space. The measurement of time is 
no easy matter; a scientific unit is only arrived at after much thought and reflection. 

The sun seems to be a natural time-keeper. As starting-off point, let us take noon, 
when the sun is on the meridian at the highest point of its course across the heavens, 
and when it casts the shortest shadow. The earth turns on its axis, and on the next 
day we observe the instant when the sun is again on the meridian. The interval between 
two successive noons, we call a day—a day by the sun—a “sun-day.” 

But the sun is a very bad time-keeper, owing to the fact that the motion of the 
earth round the sun is not uniform. One reason is that the earth moves faster when 
nearer the sun in winter, and slower when farther away in summer. The motion was 
neatly summed up by Kepler in his famous law: “Equal areas in equal times.” In the 


1 This article is in the main the substance of a lecture given before the Egypt Exploration Society on 
November 12th, 1939. The introductory paragraphs, in which the lecturer dealt with the philosophical 
conception of time, have, for lack of space, been omitted. 
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diagram (Fig. 1) the oval curve represents the path of the earth round the sun at one 
focus. The eccentricity is purposely exaggerated for clearness. The twelve areas into 
which the oval space is divided by the radiating lines are equal in area and are described 
in equal times. It is clear that the portions of the earth’s path described in equal 
times are not all equal. The earth must travel faster to cover the longer distances in 
winter and slower when traversing the shorter distances in summer. 

Now it would be very inconvenient to have to keep altering our clocks and watches 
to keep exact time with the sun, and so astronomers have invented a special point-sun, 
which moves with perfect regularity. This gives us “mean solar time” or clock-time. 
Clock-time coincides with sun-time (as given by a sundial) only on four days in the 
year, the greatest difference being nearly 16} minutes on November 3rd, when the dial 
indicates noon 164 minutes before the clock. The differences may be plotted conveniently 
for different days in the year in a figure-of-eight curve. From such a diagram (Fig. 2) 
the difference for any day of the year (7.e., the “equation of time’) can be read off at a 
glance. 
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HEPLER'S LAW OF EQUAL AREAS 
Fig. 1 








A sundial may be so constructed that a spot of light from a central hole in a disc, 
falling on such a curve, will indicate midday by the clock. There is one of this type on 
the wali of St. Peter’s Church, Geneva. 

Ultimately, our clocks are really timed by the stars. The master-clock is our earth, 
turning on its axis relative to the fixed stars. This earth-clock keeps excellent time, not 
absolutely exact, but sufficiently so for all practical purposes. The day is very gradually 
lengthening at the rate of about one minute in nine million years. It is about one 
thirtieth part of a second longer than 5000 years ago when the pyramids were young, 

Now, it is the almost perfect regularity of the earth-clock that enables us to employ 
regularly moving mechanism for the purpose of measuring time. The pendulum swings 
to-and-fro in equal intervals of time, and a balance-wheel under the action of a control 
Spring swings with almost perfect regularity. The Astronomer Royal recently referred to 
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clocks at Greenwich Observatory which have shown in a period of 21 months a variation 
of only 1/200 second a day, a degree of accuracy which is truly astonishing. 

The real problem is to divide the period of rotation of the earth into equal parts, 
first into hours, then into minutes and seconds. The problem did not worry the ancients 
as they needed only a very rough division of time—in fact, as we shall see, they had no 
simple means of ascertaining whether their time intervals were equal or not. 


The Development of the Time Idea. 


Let us now turn to the past and attempt to follow the development of the time idea 
in the mind of primitive man, and see how he dealt with the problem of time measurement. 
It is no easy matter to think ourselves back into his mind. Only the briefest sketch can 
be given here. 

Time was when man first woke to conscious thought. The alternations of day and 
night began to attract his attention. He thought about them and reflected; previously 
he had taken them for granted. He watched the sun god with apprehension during the 
gradually shortening days towards winter, sinking lower and lower in the sky. Would 
he disappear altogether, never to return? Magic was called in to woo him back. As 
every reader of The Golden Bough knows, the Eskimos still play at cats’-cradle in 
autumn in an endeavour to entangle the sun and so prevent his disappearance for the 
winter. It was with relief that early Man watched the sun passing the turning-point 
and mounting slowly day by day higher in the heavens, spreading his genial warmth 
once more over a chilled earth. The turning-point was marked by a festive season, 
which we still celebrate at Christmastime. So Man began to think, to ponder and reflect 
on the mysteries of the universe in which he found himself, to question and to wonder. 

Long ages must have elapsed before any systematic observations were made. 
Probably the earliest were of shadow lengths. Man realized that he had to shift his 
position from time to time, if he wished to remain in the shadow of a rock in a sun- 
scorched land. Stones placed in various positions to mark the extremity of the shadow 
of an object at different times of the day probably formed the earliest mode of time 
measurement. It is not a great step towards the rough division of the day into intervals. 
But it is a much more difficult matter to make these intervals of equal length. 

The earliest records of time measurement that we have date back to Ancient Egypt. 
People living in the neighbourhood of a fluctuating river find it of the greatest importance 
to take observations of the stars in connexion with the critical times of the agricultural 
cycle, such as sowing-time and harvest. The Calendar was brought into use by the 
Egyptians at a very early date, at least 3000 B.c., when New Year’s Day! (The Opening 
of the Year; first month of inundation, day 1) coincided with the heliacal rising of Sirius 
(The Going up of the Goddess Sothis). When Sirius, after a period of invisibility, was 
first again observed in the sky just before sunrise in the latitude of Memphis, the 
Egyptians knew that the Nile should begin to rise again. The Civil Year, however, 
comprised 12 months of 30 days and 5 “added days,” making 365 in all. This is about 
3 day shorter than the astronomical year determined by observations of Sirius. The 
Egyptians did not introduce an extra day every four years (as we do in Leap Years); 
and thus the civil calendar soon got out of step with the astronomical calendar. In 
4 years the civil calendar was one day in advance; in 120 years the winter solstice fell 
on Jan. 25 and in 720 years on June 25; after a lapse of 1460 years the calendars 
coincided once more. 

1 Gardiner, Ly. Gruimin,, 205. 
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End-block of a rod clock. Berlin Mus. 14573. 
3. Instrument for determining the vertical. 
Sighting instrument (merkhet). 
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The stars were studied and mapped out at an early date, and were grouped according 
to a fancied resemblance to some human being, animal or object. The arrangement, 
however, was not the same as our own, which is derived from the Babylonians, who grouped 
the stars in a different manner. Several examples of star maps survive on walls of 
temples. 

Observations of the stars were made by a simple sighting instrument, the merkhet. 
One dating from the Twenty-eighth Dynasty is now in the Berlin Museum! (PI. xvi, fig. 4). 
Another similar instrument was discovered by Breasted in an antique dealer’s shop in 
London and bears the name of Tuttankhamiin?. The former consists of the middle rib 
of a palm leaf, slotted at the broader end, and is inscribed: “Indicator for determining 
the commencement of a festival and placing all men in their hours....”” The slot was 
held close to the eye and the observer looked northward towards a plumb-line held at 
arm’s length by an assistant priest stationed a short distance away (PI. xvii, fig. 1). 
The plumb-line was suspended from a little rod, held horizontally so that the string bung 
down alongside a vertical mark on the end block (PL. xvi, figs. 2 and 3). This rod bears 






































Fig. 3. (After Lepsius) 


the inscription: “I know the going of the sun, of the moon and of the stars, each to 
his place.”’ The observers sat facing each other on the north-south line and the “hours” 
were defined when certain stars were seen to cross the vertical cord, aligned over the 
heart, the right and left eyes, the elbow or other parts of the body of the assistant 
observer. The results were tabulated in a diagram ruled in squares showing the seated 
figure of the assistant priest and the stars positioned around him, with details, such as: 
“the star Scrt over the left eye; the star that follows Sothis over the left elbow; the 
stars of the water over the heart,” and sc on (Fig 3). 

Several such star maps are to be found in the tomb-paintings of the kings of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, giving the positions of the stars during the 12 hours of the night, 
at intervals of 15 days. The times were determined by water clocks, as will be explained 
later, 

In Ptolemaic times the picture of the plumb-line and rod was used as a hieroglyph, 
as the determinative of the word “hour” (see Fig. 11). In earlier days the use of the 


star sign *« as determinative points to the earlier measurements of time by observations 
of the stars. 


1 Borchardt in 4.Z, xxxvir,10. 2 Seribver’s Muy., 1925, April, 392. 3 After L., D., m1, 228, 
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An interesting example of time determination by shadows is to be seen in the yantra 
or observatory at Jaipur in India. This observatory is the largest of five built by Jai 
Singh between a.p. 1718 and 1734, and was restored some years ago. The shadow of a 
samrat yantra or gnomon 90 feet high is cast on graduated quadrants and travels at the 
rate of about 24 inches a minute, a motion which is quite perceptible to the eye. It is, 
however, very ill-defined. The time is determined to ten seconds. 

The merkhet instrument appears to have been used in Egypt for aligning temples in 
the ceremonial observed during the laying of foundation stones. In a wall scene! (Fig. 4) 
the king is associated with the goddess Seshat (S5#¢) in this work, and they are depicted 
in the act of holding the cord, represented conventionally surrounding the inscription. 
They are grasping the golden hammers. The cord was stretched with solemn ritual along 
the line previously indicated by the priests, and pegs were driven in by means of the 
hammers to mark the axis. In one inscription, the king says: “I hold the peg. I grasp 
the handle of the club and grip the measuring-cord with Seshat. I turn my eyes to the 
movements of the stars. I send forth my glance to Ursa Major. ...... stands beside 








Fig. 4.) After Dimichen) Fig. 5 


his merkhet. I make firm the four corners of thy temple.” The phrase “stands beside 
his merkhet” seems to mean that the star personified as a deity is aligned with the 
merkhet*. 


Time by Observation of Shadow Lengths. 


Various devices dependent on the changes in the length and direction of shadows 
were in use from early times in connexion with time measurement. The shadow cast 
by any object changes not only in length but in direction during the course of the period 
of daylight. If the extremities of the shadow of a vertical stick are marked on a level 
plane at various times of the day, they will be found to lie on a curve, a hyperbola. 
The curve is different for every date in the year except at the equinoxes when the path 
of the shadow is the same, a straight line. The equinox line and the curves for summer 
and winter solstices are shown in the diagram (Fig. 5). 


1 J. Mrimichen, Bargeschichte des Dendvruteimpels, PL 50. 
2 L. Borchardt, A.Z., xxxvit, 10, where this inscription (from Edfu) and others are quoted. 
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1. Priests observing on temple roof (after Science Mus., S. Kens. ). 


Dial from Luxor. Berlin Mus. 20322. seule }. 


Dial with month-scales (after Petrie). Scule 3. 
4. Shadow clock. Univ. Coll., London (after Petrie). Scale 2. 
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Attempts were made by the Ancient Egyptians to record the lengths of the shadows. 
It was realized that the length of the shadow at any time of day varied with the season 
of the year, but it is not certain whether the Egyptians ever realized that the latitude 
of the place must be taken into account. There exists a Nubian table of shadow lengths, 
but, like many such records, it is so full of inconsistencies as to render its interpretation a 
matter of considerable difficulty. 

A simple form of shadow clock consisted of a little rod of wood or ivory provided 
with an end-block. Several fragments of these have been found. One is marked with 
the names of the hours (Pl. xvi, fig. 5). This was placed so as to point eastwards 
in the morning and set horizontally by means of a plumb line suspended against a line 
scored on the end-block at right angles to the long arm (Fig. 6). The shadow of the 
edge of the end-block was intercepted on the horizontal portion of the rod. At midday, 
the rod was reversed so as to point westwards. The hour markings are spaced at 
multiples of the fifth-hour mark from the meridional line, namely, the edge of the end- 















































q Fig. 6 Fig. 7 
block. The hour intervals were not of equal length and the errors are shown in Fig. 7, 
the apparent time being indicated by roman and the true time by arabic numerals, 
calculated approximately for the latitude of 30°N. at the equinox. In Borchardt’s 
reconstruction of this type a cross rod is placed on the end-block at right angles to the 
other rod; this seems unlikely. Pl. xvi, fig. 1 shows an inscribed end-block. 

A similar sort of time-measuring device is still in use in Upper Egypt for indicating 
the durations of shifts of oxen and in connexion with irrigation time-allowances. The 
tops of two pegs a few inches above ground are connected by a short horizontal cord, 
and the “hours” are marked by nails or pegs. One of these on a board, from Kis, is in 
the Science Museum, South Kensington and is reproduced in PI. xviii, fig. 1. To this day 
an Egyptian peasant will leave his buffalo in order to go and look at such a time-teller 
to find out whether it is time to leave off work, regardless of the time lost in so doing}. 

The shadow lengths in the early morning and late afternoon were inconveniently 
long, and the advantage of tilting the horizontal scale so as to reduce its effective length 
was realized at a later period, when we find the “‘inclined-plane” type of shadow clock, 
of which a reconstruction is shown in Fig. 8. 
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1 See Job 7. 2. “The servant earnestly desireth the shadow,” 
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One dating from the Ptolemaic period about 320 B.c. is provided with scales for the 
yarious months, and the names of the months are inscribed against the scales (Pl. xvii, 
fig. 3)! Fig. 9 shows diagrammatically the scales of this specimen? (a) and those of one 
from El-Kantarah® (6), dotted lines being drawn through the theoretical positions of the 
markings, calculated approximately for the latitude 30° N. 

In the Egyptological Museum of University College, London, there is a part of a 
little shadow clock of the inclined-plane type, made from black steatite, with inscriptions 
(Pl. xvii, fig. 4). The side block, the shadow of whose upper edge fell on the sloping 
surface, is unfortunately broken off. There are six graduation lines, slanted to allow for 
variations in the lengths of days in spring and autumn. In all probability there was 
originally an inlaid strip, provided with scales for the equinoctial months, in the central 
groove. Provision was also made for a plumb-line suspension for setting the clock 
upright. 
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Fig. 10. (After Griffith-Petrie) Fig. 11 


A fragment of papyrus from Tanis (4.p. 100), Fig. 10, shows a method of construction 
for such a clock. It is of particular interest as showing that a construction was actually 
used for the purpose of graduating the instrument’. 

A number of hieroglyphic signs are pictures of these primitive forms of shadow 
clocks, Fig. 11. All date from the Ptolemaic period. Borchardt has pointed out that a 
sign similar to the “finger” sign is occasionally used, and appears to be a conventionalised 
form of the cleft stick used in star observations described above, Pl. xvi, fig. 4. 

In the Cairo Museum is a model in limestone which seems to incorporate three kinds 
of shadow clock®. It is about 15 inches in length and is illustrated in Pl. xviii, figs. 2, 3, 4. 
The shadow of one edge of the little block in the centre of the upper surface is cast on 

1 Petrie, Avetent Weights and Measures, 45, Pl. xxvi. 2 Clédat, in Ree, trae, 1915, 37. 
* Legrain, Collection Hoffmann, 147. 4 Petrie, ibid. 
5 Griffith-Petrie, Twro Hierogluphie Papyrt from Tunis, Pl. 15, 6 Borchardt, Altceg. Zeitmessung, 52. 
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the upper surface, which is graduated by lines as shown in Fig. 12. The true positions of 
the markings calculated for the equinox in latitude 30° N., as well as the formation of 


the shadows thrown by other edges on the steps and the inclined plane, are also indicated. 
The latter are not graduated. 


Time by Shadow Direction. 

In the sundial, the direction and not the length of the shadow is taken into 
account, and this shows a distinct advance in thought and method. If the dial is 
properly set, an equally divided angular scale can be used, a great advantage over the 
unequally divided scale necessary when the shadow length alone is considered. 
































Fig. 12 


Fig. 14 


The oldest specimen known (Fig. 13) dates from the 13th century s.c. It was found 
at Gezer in Palestine!, and has been fully described by Borchardt®. It consists of a 
nearly semicircular piece of ivory about 24 inches across. On one side is a “divine ship” 
with a scene of the worshipping of Thoth and the cartouches of Merenptah in incised lines 
filled in with green pigment. On the other side are the dial markings, a series of radiating 
lines at intervals of approximately 15 degrees. There is a hole in which a style or gnomon 
was originally fitted, and the upper edge is bored throughout its length to take a 
suspension cord. 

A later example of a dial found at Luxor (PI. xvii, fig. 2) is now in the Berlin Museum. 
It dates, probably, from the Graeco-Roman period, and is designed for hanging on a 
wall or pillar. The hole for the gnomon remains, and above it is a square recess originally 
containing a housing for a plumb-line suspension serving to set the dial. The marking 
is not particularly accurate, as will be seen from the diagram, Fig. 14, in which the 
longer lines indicate the true directions, and the shorter ones correspond to the lines 
incised on the dial. Midday is 6 hours. 

1 Stewart Macalister, Hreacutions at Gezer, 1, 15; II, 331. 


® Borchardt, op. cit., 48. 3 Borchardt, 1.2, XLIX, 66, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xvir. 23 
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These are early examples from Egypt of sundials, the use of which spread rapidly 
over the whole of Western Europe. One found in the Stabian Baths at Pompeii is a 
particularly interesting specimen (Fig. 15). The inscription is in the Oscan script and 
reads: “Maras, son of Maras the Quaestor, built (this sundial) by order of the Corporation, 
out of the fine-money!.” No doubt, it was some satisfaction to transgressors of the law 
to know that their fines were put to such useful purpose. 

A portable dial from the Loire district gives the winter solstice (bruma) as the 8th 
day before the Kalends of January, 7.e., Dec 23, and solstitium, the summer solstice, as 
the 8th day before the Kalends of July, i.c., June 22. The dates are now one day earlier’. 

Vitruvius gives full directions for constructing sundials and mentions several different 
forms in use in his day, which he says were invented by Berosus the Chaldaean (c. 250 B.c.) 
and by various Greeks. 
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Fig. 15. Sundial found at the Stabian Baths at Pompeii in 1854. 
(After Singer and the Clarendon Press) 


Water Clocks. 


We must now turn to quite a distinct method of measuring time, based on the flow 
of water. 

The oldest specimen of a water clock in existence dates from about 1300 B.c. It isa 
vessel of translucent alabaster shaped like a flower pot and stands about 14 inches high 
(Plates xix, xx); it was reconstructed from the fragments found at Karnak, for the 
Cairo Museum. The outside is decorated with coloured stone and fayence inlay work; 
and various scenes, stars and constellations are depicted in three registers. Other fragments 
of similar vessels are to be found in the museums of Europe’. 

Water clocks such as these were used to determine the hour-intervals of the night 
for the temple-watches, An inscription on one fragment runs thus: “Every figure is in its 
hour...to fix the hours of the night, if the decan stars are not visible: so that, in this way, 
the correct time (?) of the sacrifice will be observed.” The temple attendants probably 
took turns in keeping watch during the night, and the clock enabled the hours of duty 
to be fairly apportioned, as they thought. 

It will be clear that the length of the Egyptian hour, being the twelfth part of the 
night, varied according to the season of the year. It was shortest at midsummer, when 
the nights were shortest, and longest at midwinter. A scale for each month was provided 
on the inside surface of the vessel in the form of a row of small depressions extending 
from the full-line near the top towards the bottom (Pl. xxi, fig. 2). There is an interesting 

1 Charles Singer, Sevence, in The Legacy of Rome, ed. by Cyn] Bailey, 315. 2 Op, ctt., 316. 

3 R. W. Sloley, Ancient Clepsydrue, in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 44, where further details and references to 
the fullowing may be found. 
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Clepsydra from Karnak. 


Plate XX. 





Clepsydra from Karnak. Seale 3. 


Model of water clock. 
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Interior of Karnak clepsydra. 
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account of a vessel of this description in a tomb-inscription at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah of 
an official named Amenemhet, who lived in the time of the Kighteenth-Dynasty Pharaohs 
Amosis I, Amenophis I and Tuthmosis I. If his work is original, this inscription is of 
interest as the earliest known record of physical observations. He gives the relation 
between the lengths of the summer and winter nights and he says that he made “this 
splendid instrument” in honour of the King. 

In use, such a water clock was first filled to the full-line and the water was allowed 
to flow out gradually from a small aperture near the bottom. At the end of the first 
hour the water level would have fallen to the first mark of the scale corresponding to the 
month in question, and so on for succeeding hours to the last mark. Now among the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri is part of a leaf of an ancient book containing descriptions of astro- 
nomical instruments, and there we find an account of how the calculations for water 





MONTH SCALES OF THE KARNAK CLOCK: 
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(b) SCALE OF HOURS AS SNEWN BY THE KARNAK CLOCK: 


Fig. 16 





clocks were made. The dimensions given correspond closely to those of all vessels of 
which fragments have been found and for which measurements can be obtained. 

It seems quite clear that the Ancient Egyptians believed that the level of the water 
sank equal heights in equal times. This is not exactly true for vessels of the shape used. 
If the angle of slope had been slightly less (103° instead of about 110°) it would have 
been a closer approximation to the required form of a curved surface. 

As the vessel gradually emptied, the flow diminished owing to reduced pressure, but 
this diminishing flow was not exactly counterbalanced by the decreasing amounts of water 
between successive marks. Thus, when the vessel was first filled, the water flowed out in 
a steady stream, but towards the twelfth hour the flow would be reduced to a mere 
trickle. Thus the hours indicated were not of equal length like those shown by our modern 
clocks. Although the hours were nearly correct at the middle of the scale, the earlier 
were too long and the later too short (Fig. 16). The Egyptians did not know this. They 
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had no means of determining whether their hours were equal or not. To divide a space 
of time equally is a very difficult problem without regularly moving mechanism or some 
precise means of observing the movements of the stars. 

Another fourm of water clock came into use in later times. This took the form of a 
cylinder. Water was allowed to drip into the cylinder from a reservoir, and, as the level 
rose inside, the height was read on a scale of markings, or more easily by means of a 
float arrangement indicating the hours on a scale outside. If the reservoir were maintained 
full of water, errors due to the gradually diminishing pressure would be avoided. One 
such clock was found at Edfu and dates from about a.p. 100 (Pl. xxii, figs. 1 and 2). 
Round the inside run twelve uneven curves divided into twelve parts for the months by 
vertical lines (Fig. 17 and Pl. xxii, fig. 2). The vessel is about 12 inches in height and 
over the aperture at the base is a seated figure of a dog-headed ape. The aperture was 
closed after the vessel had been filled with water to the topmost mark, and opened after 
the lapse of 12 hours, when it was necessary to empty the vessel. 

Models of these clocks were bestowed as votive offerings and may be seen in various 
museums. A specimen from Cairo has a little flight of steps and stands about 44 inches 
in height (Pl. xxi, fig. 1). 
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Fig. 17 


Water clocks were introduced from Egypt into Europe. The Greeks called the 
instrument xreWvdpa (whence the Latin clepsydra), “ Water-thief.”” The clocks were used 
by day as well as by night, and one was placed in the market place in every important 
town. We can picture the nobleman of the day sending his servant to the market place 
to learn the time, regardless of time lost in dawdling on the way. An attendant was 
placed on guard by the clock, and his duty was to fill it at the proper intervals and to 
protect it from mischievously disposed persons. 

In the Roman law courts, water clocks were regularly used, as Favorinus tells us, 
“to prevent babblings, that such as spoke ought to be brief in their speeches.” Hence 
the Latin phrases aquam dare, literally “to give water,” i.e, to give an advocate speaking- 
time; aquam perdere, “to lose water,” 1.e., to waste time; “You are trespassing on my 
water,” meaning “You are wasting my time.” Augustine speaks of drops of time, an 
obvious reference to a water clock. Martial refers to a tiresome speaker, who moistened 
his lips from time to time from a cup of water. The poet remarks humorously that it 
would be as great a relief to the speaker as to his audience if he were to drink from the 
water clock. There is a story of a shady Roman lawyer who deliberately muddied the 
water in order to check the flow and thus gain more time for his speech. The Romans 
used a form of clepsydra in which a roaring sound was produced at every hour by the 
release of air compressed by water. Lucian mentions this as one of the attractions and 
conveniences of certain newly constructed baths. 
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Clepsydra from Edfu. Cairo Museum. 
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Vitruvius describes a water clock which seems to have incorporated a wheel-and- 
ratchet mechanism. Water from a tank drips at a uniform rate through a small pipe 
into a tank in which is a float. A shaft attached to the float is 
provided with teeth which engage in those of a cog wheel fixed to a 
pointer moving over a dial. Vitruvius states that he got the idea from 
an ingenious barber of Alexandria, named Ctesibius, who flourished 
about 135 B.c. Ctesibius is said to have constructed a clepsydra 
(Fig. 181) in which a little figure with a wand is mounted on the 
float (D). As the float rises with the water the tip of the wand is 
brought opposite to a scale on a revolving drum (F) on which the 
hours are marked by slanting lines corresponding to the varying lengths 
of the day at different times of the year. A syphon (S) empties the 
tank ready for the next day, and in so doing turns a cog wheel (H) 
provided with 365 teeth through a distance equal to the gap between 
two teeth. Thus the drum is turned and brings the appropriate scale for the day opposite 
to the end of the wand-pointer. 

Julius Caesar used water clocks to regulate the night watches for his troops stationed 
in Britain and he noted that the summer nights were shorter than in Rome. 

A water clock was regarded as a princely gift as late as the 8th century A.D. 
Among other presents, which included treasures of eastern silks and a favourite elephant, 
Harun ar Rashid, of Arabian Nights fame, presented a very costly and elaborate 
specimen to Charlemagne. Besides telling the time, it gave the day of the month, the age 
of the moon, the zodiacal signs and other interesting information; it was regarded at the 
time as a very great curiosity. At the hour-marks on the dial were little doors, which flew 
open at the hour and allowed the appropriate number of balls to fall out one by one into 
a resounding bowl, thus striking the hour. The time could be ascertained by noting the 
number of doors that were open, or at the hour by listening to the number 
of balls striking the bowl. There is a representation of this clock on a piece 
of old Sévres china. Clocks like these provided great scope for the ingenious 
craftsman and many of them were wonderful specimens of the jeweller’s art. 

An interesting example of a 17th-century clepsydra is now in the 
Science Museum, South Kensington, and keeps very good time. A similar 
specimen is illustrated in Fig. 191. To the cross-bar at the top are attached 
two cords bearing a drum on a horizontal axis. The drum contains seven 
cells, each pierced by a small hole near the bottom. Water is placed in the 
drum, which is then pulled up to the top of the frame, a distance of about 
three feet. The drum tends to fall, but the motion is partly counteracted by 
the water dripping slowly from one compartment to the next. The hours are 
indicated by the position of the axis of the drum against a scale marked on 
the sides of the frame. 

The Pacific islanders use a floating cocoanut shell with a small hole at 
the bottom as a clock for timing their voyages. The water gradually enters 
through the hole, and a rough idea of the passage of time is obtained. 

In India the Brahmins divide the day into 24 intervals of 24 minutes 
each, and measure them by means of a copper bowl floating on water, which 
slowly enters through a small hole at the bottom. The size of the hole was 
adjusted so that the bowl filled and sank after 24 minutes had elapsed. The attendant 


1 After The Greshum Encyclopedia, i, 136. 
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then struck the hour, rescued the bowl and refloated it for the next period. An Algerian 
example of this type is in the Science Museum, South Kensington. It takes about 
15 minutes to sink, and was used for timing the periods for which the agriculturalist 
Was entitled to a supply of water for irrigation. 

The word “clock” is usually employed to denote any mechanical device connected with 
the measurement of time, and, in what has been said, it has been used to avoid the 
rather clumsy word “clepsydra” or a lengthy phrase. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the word “clock” simply means bell, like the French cloche or the German Glocke, 
and did not come into use until the introduction of sounding or striking clocks. 

Water is not the only substance which can be utilised for “flow” methods of 
measuring time. The flow of melting wax is made use of in various forms of candle 
clocks, said to have been invented by King Alfred. In his novel The Betrothed Sir 
Walter Scott describes “a waxen torch which was graduated for the purpose of marking 
the passing time. Brazen balls were suspended by threads from the torch, the spaces 
between them being calculated to occupy a certain time in burning. When the flame 
reached the thread, and the balls fell, each in succession, into a brazen basin placed for 
its reception, the office of a modern clock was in some degree discharged.” Any finely 
divided solid, such as sand, can be used for a similar purpose, and the “sand glass” is 
well known. 

Such are the more primitive methods of measuring time. In modern days the 
introduction of the pendulum and the spring-controlled balance-wheel have completely 
ousted the earlier methods. The pendulum was not known until Galileo, in a.p. 1590, 
made his famous observations of the swinging lamp in the cathedral of Pisa. As a 
medical student he was specially interested in pulse beats. He timed the swings with 
his pulse and, struck with a new idea, hurried home to test his observations by means of 
a simple pendulum. He confirmed his belief that the pendulum took the same time to 
swing to and fro whatever the amplitude, and constructed a pulsilogia, for timing 
pulse beats—a little instrument which became very popular among the medical men 
of his day. The balance-wheel constrained to swing to and fro in equal times by 
a spring was not developed until a.p. 1700. 

These two inventions provided means of constructing regularly moving mechanism 
and served as a basis for the attainment of the astonishing accuracy of present day 
clocks and watches. In ancient times no such accuracy was possible or necessary, and 
the methods employed were sufficiently accurate for the needs of everyday life?. 


1 For permission to reproduce illustrations the writer is indebted to the following: The Director, 
Cairo Museum (Pl. xvili, 2,3 and 4; xix, xx, xxi and xxii); The Director, Berlin Museum (Pl. xvi and 
avi, 2); The Director, Science Museu, South Kensington (PL xvii, 1 and xviii, 1); Professor Sir Flinders 
Petrie (PL xvii, 3 and 4; Figs. 10,16 and 17); The Palestine Exploration Fund (Fiy. 13); Dr. Charles 
Singer and the Clarendon Press (Fig. 15); The Gresham Publishing Co. (Figs. 18 and 19). 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL--AMARNAH, 1923-44 
A. STATUARY 


By F. Lu. GRIFFITH 
With Plates xxili-xxvii. 


The results of the Society’s excavations carried on at Tell el-‘Amarnah in January 
and February of 1924 have not yet been reported except in a general description printed 
in Journal, x, 299-305, supplemented by a brief article on a fine stela from the house 
of Pnehesi published op. cit., xm, 1-2. A memoir however was prepared shortly after 
our return to England, and it is proposed now with the consent of the Editor and of 
the Committee to print this memoir, chapter by chapter, in the Journal, each chapter 
describing the finds belonging to a particular class of objects. 

The hope expressed in Journal, x, 304 that an expert would piece together the 
results of Petrie’s excavation, the German expedition and our own, with an accurate 
map of the ancient city with all the houses numbered and catalogued was disappointed, 
first by the death of Mr. Newton and secondly by the resignation of Dr. Frankfort, but 
still burns on. A reference to the report of an excavation, op. cit., x, 301-303 and to 
the plan, Pl. xxxvi, may be useful to readers of the following catalogue of finds. The 
expedition’s southern house (L. 50,9) is seen near the south end of the plan, west of the 
south end of High Priest Street. The house of Pnehesi (R. 44. 2), the other chief source 


of sculpture, is the more westerly of the pair of large houses marked at the north end 
of the shaded portion. 


Pair of headless statues of Akhenaten and Nofretéte, of Silsilah sandstone, found on 
4th February in rubbish 50 cm. above floor in the north-east corner of small chamber 
at west end of L. 50, 12, very near to the shrine-platform of L. 50, 9 (the expedition’s 
southern house), from which they had probably been thrown out (Pls. xxiii-xxiv). 

Each was represented standing with feet together, on a plain rectangular plinth, with 
inseribed pilaster at the back; the arms are broken, and between them are remains of 
a plain thin slab, perhaps representing a papyrus or tablet, which was held against the 
chest outwards, but tilted upwards, with an inscribed support for it below against the 
stomach. The present height of the king’s statue to the throat is 77 cm.!, of the plinth 
13 cm.; the present height of the queen’s statue (which has lost the plinth and feet) 
from the top of the pilaster behind the neck to above the ankles is 70cm. The flesh of 
each is coloured red and the garments white, showing the flesh-colour through. Each 
has lost the right arm from above the elbow and the left arm from above the wrist. 
The surface of the tablet was plain, coloured white; a fragment of the front edge of 
the support in the queen’s statue shows remains of an inscription, but the edges of the 
tablet are all broken away. The hands cannot have supported the tablet from beneath, 


' Measurements are in centimetres throughout this article. 
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but may have held it at the edges like a roll of papyrus; it was evidently not a table of 
offerings, which would have been held out horizontally. 

The statue of Akhenaten, see Pl. xxiii and profile in Journal, x, Pl. xxxv, now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, has breasts, stomach and thighs very full, navel strongly marked, 
prolonged horizontally; flesh red; transparent pleated dress over shoulders, body and 
legs, with fall to near ankles, white, showing tbe red flesh through, and leaving neck, 
breast, lower arms and feet bare. The dress is gathered together over the right shoulder, 
where it reaches only to the middle of the upper arm. The fringed edge of this garment 
is on the left side, crossing the elbow and passing down the leg. The end of a fastening 
seems to be painted in black outline on the right side of the stomach below the tablet. 
On the right side there is an appearance of an opaque white loin cloth, the lower edge 
of which is carried nearly straight across the thigh, the upper edge curving upwards; 
but this cannot be distinguished on the back and left side, and it may all be due to loss 
of colour on the cement patches. On the chest, below the collar-bone, are a series of 
collars in dark blue, pale blue and red, rather indistinct, the broadest consisting of blue 
lotus-petals that pass round to the back leaving a space bare between the shoulder- 
blades. The feet and toes are shaped naturally and finely. The sandals themselves are 
hardly marked; the sandal strap between the toes is sculptured and coloured red, the 
thick pad over the instep white. 

The inscription on the back pilaster has lost a few characters at the top; it gives 
the names of the Aten in the later form, of the king and of the queen: “[Lives the 


Father ( Ree] ruler of the two horizons, rejoicing in the Horizon | Cin his name of 
father of Rée who comes (back) as Aten ), given life eternally and for ever. The lord 
of the two lands ( Beauty of the forms of Rér, the sole one of Ree J, lord of diadems 
(Akhenaten }, long in his duration. The chief royal wife ( Beauty of the beauties of 
Aten, Nofret-éte J, living eternally and for ever.” 


There has been a large amount of mending of the stone with cement on each side; 
parts of it lie in protected positions, so that it hardly seems intended to repair wanton 
injury to the statue, but rather to mend imperfect patches of the original stone or to 
fill out places where too much had been cut away by the sculptor. There is a large 
patch on the left thigh from above the knee, against the fall of the dress and including 
the fringe, and upwards taking in the whole of the projecting portion of the fringe where 
it hangs from the elbow. There is also a small patch on the outside angle of the left 
shoulder, travelling downwards behind it almost to the end of the shoulder-blade near 
the pilaster. On the right side there is a large addition in cement extending from above 
the knee upwards behind the arm to the armpit. The lines of sculpture are carried over 
these patches, which in some places join smoothly to the stone surfaces, in others project 
slightly above them, suggesting that the whole figure may have been re-surfaced. 

The narrow rectangular sandstone base has been set in a rectangular block of oolitic 
limestone with a free use of cement; this block is plain, rather roughly sawn and has 
both back corners mended with cement. 

The statue was found in two principal fragments, the base with the feet to the 
ankles being separated from the torso. Another fragment comprised the remains of the 
right arm and shoulder. A small fragment fitted to the fall of the garment in front and 
two others to the tablet or papyrus. 

The statue of Nofretéte (Pls. xxiv-xxv, now in the British Museum) has lost head, feet 
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above ankles and base, most of the tablet with the right lower arm and the left hand. The 
flesh is red; a pleated dress, without fall, white showing red flesh through, covers the 
shoulders, body and legs, leaving neck, breast, most of right arm and left arm from 
elbow bare. The edge of the cloak is shown as a plain band (not fringed) falling from 
elbow to ankles on the left side. Down the front of the stomach are two girdle ends 
continued along the front of each leg to below the middle of the shin and widening 
evenly downwards. The garment, as in the king’s statue, is gathered up on the right 
shoulder and reaches only to the middle of the upper arm; unlike the king’s statue, the 
navel is round, Bead necklaces and collars cover the chest and shoulders and reach the 
back pilaster. The uppermost on the collar-bone appears to have consisted of boat beads 
with pendant petals in the following order repeated: red, dark blue, light blue, dark 
blue; below this in succession are a string of broad red petals, two strings of barrel (?) 
beads, the colours as before, and a necklace of blue lotus-petals followed by ill-defined 
red and blue strings ending above the bare breasts. Height 69-5 cm. 

The inscription on the back pilaster is complete. Below the symbol of the sky the 
names of the Aten are written as on the king's statue and are followed immediately by 
the description and name of the queen without mention of the king: “The principal 
royal wife, mistress of the palace, great of love in the House of Aten, mistress of the 
two lands ( Beauty of the beauties of Aten, Nofret-éte }, living.” . 

The base of the support to the tablet remains, showing the hieroglyphs |<} between 
parallel lines incised and coloured blue. 

The head, back of the neck and top of the pilaster are in a separate piece of stone; 
this slides into an undercut groove, see Pl. xxv; perhaps this was done from the right 
before the shoulder was completed in cement; but the appearance here is that of a break, 
not the smooth grooving for the insertion of the head, which can be, and probably was, 
effected from the left side. There is a patch of cement on the bulge of the left thigh 
continued up the projection of the garment where it falls from the elbow, over the whole 
of the elbow to the middle of the lower arm, and along the upper arm to the back at 
the armpit. There is also a small patch on the under side of the left breast where the 
stone was absolutely protected from fracture, probably therefore due to a fault of the 
sculptor. The projection of the garment on the right shoulder is also in cement, as well 
as the top of the right shoulder already referred to. 

This torso consists of two main fragments, having been broken across at the base of 
the support for the tablet; a small fragment of stone fitted the right shoulder and the 
stucco mend completing it was recovered. The inserted piece was found in place with 
coarse mending in stucco; the inscription upon this portion of the back pilaster was cut 
in a smooth coating of cement which retains both marking-out in red and blue filling. 
The queen’s head had been broken off from the neck-piece and the break smoothed and 
covered with a very rough overlapping patch of plaster to receive the replaced head. The 
head was finally knocked off again and is now missing, but the patch of plaster remains. 

Statues of the king and queen holding tablets vertically before them are seen at the 
boundary stelae A and 8, Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, Vv, 23, Pls. xxxvi, sli, xlii; 
cf. the statuette of the king, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, Nr. 50, 26. 
Tables of offerings are held by many statues found by Petrie and Carter, and by that 
illustrated in Mitteilungen, Nr. 50, Blatt 2. The action shown in the present case seems new. 


Two fragments in hard white limestone or marble (Pl. xxvi, fig. 1), showing apparently 
a pleated dress with fringe at side and fall coloured red in front; Iths. 6-8 and 6-0 cm.; 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 24 
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from M. 50, 32. A fragment in the same material of a blue khepersh head-dress, showing 
part of the side and top, Ith. 6-5 cm., seems to be from the same statue. See Pl. xxvi, fig. 1. 


The following fragments of limestone statues were found in or about the house of 
Pnehesi (R. 44.2) and the temple attached to it. Unless otherwise stated they are from 
the central room of the temple. 

539. Limestone head of king, high cheek bones, right cheek broken away together 
with mouth and chin, the nose and uraeus injured, flesh red, wearing smooth khepersh 
cap coloured blue; ht. 21°0. See Vol. x, Pl. xxxiv, 1. From north-east corner of 
chamber 14 of the house. 

The remainder are of fair workmanship but show no fine detail. 

Fragments of arms coloured red, all in Ph. 1131, wz.: 

(1) Wrist and beginning of hand, apparently of right arm. 

(2) Most of forearm from elbow, apparently belonging to the last, with remains of 
plain tablet(?) or papyrus held by it. 

(3) 546. Upper left(?) arm from shoulder with elbow and half of forearm, sharply 
bent, smaller than the last; below shoulder, faint cartouches of Aten, form doubtful; 
Ith. 15 cm. 

(1) and (2) must belong to the king’s statue of a pair; (3) to the queen’s statue. 

Thirteen (?) fragments of arms and legs, similarly of two sizes, four of them yellow, 
the rest red. 

Feet (1) 548 (numbered 538). See Pl. xxvi, figs. 2-3. Coloured red, wearing sandals, 
the sole of the sandal and ties shown, much damaged, on thin rectangular base (probably 
to be inserted in a large plinth). Base 31 x 18x 5cm.; pilaster remains to height of 11 
without trace of having been inscribed; width at base 10°5; Ith. of foot 18. 

(2) Remnant of smaller right foot coloured red, having almost exactly 3 of the linear 
proportions of the last; Ith. of fragment 9cem.; Ph. 116, 120. Pl. xxvi, fig. 2. 

Offering-table 545. Fragment (outer right-hand corner from the middle of the front), 
the upper surface engraved with offerings, supporting hand of the statue and central 
support traceable; edge inscribed: 

“Lives the father (Ree ruler of the two horizons Cin his name as father of Rér 


who comes (back) as the Aten [) . . .] the Lord of the two lands.” 

It must have measured 24 em. along the front, in thickness 3. Ph., top 128, 
edge 133. 

Back pilasters of statues; see Pl. xxvii, fig. 1. 

(1) 544. Fragment with lower half of first cartouche of Aten and all of second 
(later form); tapering upwards, ht. 17; width 6-4-7:2. Inscription had been filled with 
blue. Ph. 133. 

(2) 536. Fragment with end of first cartouche of Aten and most of second (later form). 
Width at lower end 7°7; lth. 8. From Room 2 of house. Ph. 246. 

(3) 543. Fragment with end of queen’s cartouche and epithets, “living eternally 
and for ever” (probably broken off immediately above base) tapering upwards, width 
8-0 to 9°0; ht. 14°5. Ph. 133. 

(4) 542. Fragment showing end of epithet of king “great in his duration,” reaching 
to level of base, a portion of which is preserved. Width of pilaster at base 10°0; total 
ht. 6°3 (border line coloured red on a fragment which apparently belongs). Ph. 133. 


} Numbers under Ph, refer to the catalogue of photographs taken during the season 1923-4. 
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541. Limestone unfinished figure of man standing on a rectangular base, bearing a 
circular object on his shoulders supported by both hands (see Pl. xxvii, figs. 2-3). It is 
only roughed out and has in the hollows many blotches of dark paint which hardly seem to 
be guides for the sculptor. Ht. 21-5, base 10°5 x 8; found in two pieces, having been broken 
at the knees, on the floor of the passage on the south side of the temple proper. Ph.114, 115. 


Corner of rectangular limestone block with polished top, apparently the base of a 
statue or group, 32 x 34, ht. 17; inscribed round the sides with two lines of large well- 
cut hieroglyphs (Pl. xxvii, figs. 4-5): 

- . Mistress of the whole land, the principal wife of the king, whom he loves, 
lady | of the two lands, [Beauty of the beauties of] Aten [Nofret-éte] . 

. Daughter of the king of his body, whom he loves, Ralicheseniy iaben: born of 
the spincipal mie of the king [Beauty of the] beautifes] of Aten, Nofr[et-éte]”’ . 

The queen’s cartouche has been defaced in each line, only the name of the Aten 
being spared and a portion of the nfr-sign. In the second line p has been erased from 
the name of the princess and all the filiation words after her name, leaving only traces. 

Brought from Et-Till and said to have been used in a house there. Probably there- 
fore from the central royal palace. 

It may be supposed that on this plinth had stood a group of the king and queen 
with their children, or at least of the queen and her daughter Ankhesenpaten, set up in 
the neighbourhood of the Great Palace. 

The mistake in orthography at the end of the first line, where 7 dr-f should be read, 
is curious. The erasures, however, are of real importance in connexion with the erasure 
of the queen’s name in favour of her daughter Merit-aten, both at the Maru-aten palace 
(The City of Akhenaten, 1, 151 ff., especially 155) and at Mr. Newton’s Northern Palace, 
as well as on the statue-base published by Sharpe. The present statue-base is the first 
monument on which the name of the third daughter has been observed accompanied by 
such an erasure. 

Merit-aten was Akhenaten’s eldest daughter; she married Smenkhkerér, who succeeded 
his father-in-law. Mekt-aten, the second daughter, died in the lifetime of the king and 
queen, who are associated in the mourning for her (Bouriant, Monuments du Culte 
d@’ Atonou, 1, Pl. x). Ankhesenpaten, the third daughter, became ‘Ankhesenamun, queen 
of Tuttankhamiin; her name is written once as Ankhesenaten on the north altar of the 
boundary stela A at Tanah, L., D., m1, 91 ¢ = Davies, v, Pl. xxxiv, which is probably 
the earliest written example known}. It is curious that, evidently at a considerably 
later date, after the birth of three or four more children and the death or suppression 
of the queen, objection was taken to the article written before Aten to the extent of 
erasing it from a well-cut monument. 

It might be suggested that as both Merit-aten and Ankhesenpaten became queens, 
the erasures of their mother’s name took place as they successively advanced to her 
royal position; but since Merit-aten’s name is substituted at Maru-aten distinctly as 
eldest daughter of the king and not as queen, such a supposition would be groundless, 
Mr. Davies has suggested that the queen went over to the enemy and set up an opposi- 
tion court at Thebes (Journal, 1x, 133) under the name Nefer-nefru-[Amin?]; but 
was not this latter rather the fourth daughter Nefer-nefru-Aten tsheere, “the little 


1 Presumably it was the same on the south altar of B (see Davies, op. cit., p. 24); but Mr. Davies can 
find no record of it in his notes. 
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Beauty of the beauties of Aten,’ assuming a regal style at some crisis? Alterations of 
the kind referred to above appear to be confined to monuments in the various palaces, 
where the royal family resided, but it would be worth while to look carefully whether they 
can be traced so far away as the boundary stelae and the sculptures in the tombs. On the 
Sharpe pedestal the filiation was allowed to remain by Merit-aten, while Ankhesenpaten 
destroyed not only the name of her mother but also the connecting phrase. One would 
like to know more precisely the occasions and circumstances of these unfilial acts. 


THE EMBLEM OF MIN 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


In a series of articles I have shown that Min was intimately related to Amun and 
was probably the original from whom the latter was derived: that Amun was Zeus; 
that as Zeus-Ammon he was closely connected with meteorites; that he had sacred 
omphaloi and also a sacred object that was probably a piece of a meteorite ; and that it 
was in this object that Min particularly approximated to Amun. I have also shown that 
Horus was the other partner in this object and in the title kz-mut-f, and that he himself 
possessed an omphalos at his own city of Hierakonpolis; that the meteorite and omphalos 
were representatives the one of the other in ancient art and religion; and that both of 
them represented the weapon of the sky-god, which is otherwise often conceived as the 
thunderbolt1. 

The present article is a study of the sacred object of one of the partners in the 
K3-mut-f meteorite, that is to say the Q&> or <ol> or —vc= of Min. It is so 
intimately connected with him that it not only is his fetish, but stands for his name 
either baldly? or in its later form® and also is used by his nome of Panvpolis (Akhmim) 


as its standard << 4, As is well known, Newberry has long ago sketched in the 


outlines of the problem, and the present enquiry co-ordinates this sketch with others of 
his studies. At the same time it both fills in the details and is a restatement of the case 
such as advances the subject, it is hoped, further along the same lines. 

In the middle prehistoric period a symbol is very well known which varies to some 


extent in its details. It is <p”: bi — At this same time it also took the 


\ 
form Js. and by about the time of Narmer it had become eto. These are 


Y Ana, Serv., XXVUI, 175-189; Journal, XVI, 35-38; op. edt, XVU, 151, L652. ais 

? Petrie, Royal Tombs, 11, Pl. xxii, 189; Id., Medum, Pls. avi, xx, xsi; Sethe, Py, § 424, , where Tet 
spells out the name Mie, which Wenis writes with the “ thunderbolt.” 

8 Fig., Champ., Mon. ¢y., comi ff; Couyat and Montet, Mammeamet, Pl. iv, M2, 11, 21 Pl xxi, 88; 
Pl. xlv, 238. 

+ Examples are: Archaic Period, Quibell, freraken polis, 1, Pl xxvie, tig, 13 First Intermediate Period, 
Moret, Comptes rendus de PAcud, des Inser, et Bolles Lettres, (O14, fiz. facing p. 568, vertical column 4; 
Newberry, Liverpool wfnav/s, tv, 108, 114, 115, 116, 118 (inser, 12, 24, 25, 26, 271; Lange and Schifer, 
Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren Rewhs, No, 20024, IL 2.7, ete. ; Lacan, Sure. ant. da woe enqire, 1, 
10, 11, coffin from Akhinim no. 28004; New Kingdom, Caulfeild, The Temple of the Kings at Abydos, 
PL. xviii, fig. 9. 

5 Liverpool Avrels, ut (1910), 50-52 and PI. xix. 8 Op. eit., 11, Pl. xix, figs. 1-5; v, 138, 140, 

™ Maclver and Mace, £7 sturuh and Abydos, Pl. vill, 2. The date is 8.D. 58, Petrie, Prehistorie Eyypt, 
Corpus, Pl. lvii, fig. SOL. 

8 Form kindly communicated by Mr. Brunton, who says that the palette on which it was scratched 
was found at Matmar (1930), and dates to SD. 77-79. Narmer’s date comes at the end of S.D. 78, while 
8.D. 79 is equivalent to the reigns of Aha and Zer (Petrie, Turkhan Tand Memphis Vy 3). 
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clearly pointed weapons which are ready for offence either in front or behind, and the 
multiple points of some of the varieties perhaps indicate that they threaten not only in 
two but in many directions. Fortunately we happen to know that this Egyptian object 
represented the weapon wielded by the sky-god; in other words, any of the various 
flashes or rays of light that shoot down from the sky. The sign has survived into the 
Old Kingdom, when it is written <—jw, <->, or a_i, and is used in the 
Pyramid Texts as the determinative for a word hnbw. On one occasion the word is used 
in connection with a “flame before the wind!” and on the other it doubtless means the 
sunbeams, for the hnbw here belong to the sun-god Rér. This time they form part of a 
mystic harpoon “which gathereth together the rivers,” that is to say, is concerned with 
the weather—the sunbeams and the waters?. By the archaic period a change has come 
over the shape of the weapon. The triple, as well as the single, pattern has dropped out 
of fashion, leaving only the double form. Moreover, the shape of this begins to alter in 
detail though it still remains recognizable. By this time we know it to belong to Min, 
for the object is carved twice on each of two of the archaic Min statues from Koptos. 


») 
Here we have not only eas, but also bh 3, While the first is 
| 


| 


clearly the old weapon of prehistoric times, the second already shows the beginning of 
the stylized and decorative treatment we know so well from this time onwards. It has 
the straight vertical lines at the base of the barbs, the blunt point and the flaring sides. 
The usual form of the Old Kingdom is nothing but this lengthened out and blunted, 
though to such an extent that without the intermediate forms it would have been 
difficult to recognize it as the arrow-like weapon of prehistoric days. Thus, our earliest 
representation of Min shews that this weapon already belonged to him. Yet we know it 
to have been the “light”-weapon, and the god who wields such a weapon is normally the 
sky-god. Min, therefore, should show signs of being such a sky-god, if our thesis is 
correct. 

While the examples from the archaic statues of Min are only in the act of taking 
the well-known form, another and contemporary monument presents the shape already 


completely developed, ( 4, Here again the object belongs to Min, for it either 


represents the god himself or, what is perhaps more likely, his original nome, the 
Panopolite. By the Second Dynasty the fully formed shape is to be found again®, and 
in the Third Dynasty we have it yet again, when it stands for the name of Min®, In the 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasties the shape is still common and the object represents Min’. 


1 Sethe, Pyr., § 324, “Wenis is a flame before the wind to the end of heaven and the end of earth, 
because the Aabw are lifted up in the form of Wenis.” 

2 Op. ett., § 1212, where the spell reads, “Take for thyself this thy harpoon—thou being favoured— 
(even) thy staff which gathereth together the rivers, whose prongs are the Aabw of Ré¢ (sunbeams ?) and 
whose barbs are the claws of Mafdet.” 

3 Petrie, Aoptos, Pl. iii, figs. 2, 3= Pl. iv. 

* On the mace-head, Quibell and Petrie, Hierukonpolis, 1, Pl. xxvie, fig. 1. 

5 Petrie, Royal Tumbs, u, Pl. xxii, 189. 

6 Jd., Medum, Pls. xvi, xx, xxi. 

7 Sethe, Pyr., Wenis, $$ 256, 424; Pepi I, § 953; Merenré¢ I, $§ 953, 1712; Pepi II, § 953. 
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It lasted on into the First Intermediate Period, and possibly even through into the early 
Twelfth Dynasty. But already at the end of the Sixth Dynasty a new and simpler form 
was introduced in Pepi II’s reign, which was finally to supplant it. Its history from the 
Sixth Dynasty to the early Twelfth is indicated sufficiently clearly by two series of 
monuments. These are the inscriptions of the Wadi Hamamat and the tombs at 
Akhmim of the important men of the Panopolite nome. In the WAdi Hamamit at the 
beginning of the Eleventh Dynasty Mentuhotep I still uses the old double form! as also 
does Mentuhotep II Neb-tawi-rée in the middle of the dynasty*. But in one of his 
inscriptions the latter king uses the new form not only as well as the old one but also 
more commonly*. At Akhmim ten of the inscriptions use the old double sign <=75', 
three use the new simple sign <qop> or <coc=', and two use both the double and the 
simple forms®. Though no sequence has yet been worked out for the Akhmim tombs, 
there would probably be some sort of natural order in their numbering by the modern 
archaeologist. He no doubt moved from one tomb to its neighbour, and in the same way 
the original hewers would have moved progressively about the face of the cliff. It is, there- 
fore, probably more than a mere coincidence that the new simple form does not begin 
here until late in the list, at No. 19, and then tends to oust the old double form. In 
consonance with this is the fact that the only tomb stated to belong to the early Twelfth 
Dynasty does not use the old cis but only the new <aop>’, for this certainly 
suggests that the old one had died out by that time. At Koptos Sesostris I uses a queer 
form <=> ® related to both the older and the newer types; for, while it is still double, 
it has lost the vertical bars of the Old Kingdom, and has become elongated and pointed 
as is so usual in late times. Amenemhat II uses the new form in all its simplicity, as 
does Sebekhotep III in the Thirteenth Dynasty!°. So also one of the Antefs uses <2 
in his inscriptions at Koptos, without a thought for the old type!. Therefore, just as the 
original prehistoric bas was being replaced by <o>> in archaic times, so this latter in 


its turn had died out by the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty, about 2000 B.c. 

The sign that took its place and continued in use for the rest of Egyptian history was 
<tors or soss. This is a simplification of the other variety, for it represents only one pair 
of objects instead of two!2. This simplification was natural to the form, for 
in the middle prehistoric age we find not only triple and double types, but 


also the single variety a and ds. In the early First Dynasty we 


have a curious variant —<#-18, As this probably accompanies the two 
falcons which would represent the Koptos nome (Fig. 1) there can be 
little doubt that the object itself is the Min symbol. Its ends are very 
like those now given to the old weapon <(}+f> representing flashes of 
light. In the reign of Pepi IJ, when change was in the air once more i 
and the simple form was finally superseding the double, a variant <1 





occurs once! which reproduces fairly accurately this First Dynasty type. Fig. 1 
1 Couyat and Montet, Hammamat, Pl. xxx, 112. 
2 Op. cit., Pls. xxix, 110, xxxvii, 192, 1. 3. 3 Op. ett., PL xxxvii, 9, 17, 18. 
4 Newberry, Liverpool Anaals, 1v, 99 ff, nos. 1, 3, 4, 9-12, 21-23. 
5 Nos. 19, 25, 27. 8 Nos. 24, 26. * No. 25. 8 Petrie, Aoptos, Pls. ix, 2, x, 1. 
9 Birch, Cat. Ly. Antig. at Alnwick Castle, Pl. iii. 0 Prisse @Avennes, Mon. éy., Pl. viii. 
1 Petrie, Aoptos, Pl. vii, 14, 19, 17. 12 As may be seen in Sethe, Pyr., $§ 1928, 1993. 


13 Den-setui; Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, Pl. xvi, 25. 1 Sethe, Pyr., § 256. 
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But as a rule it was merely a question of reducing the double form <*> then current 
to a single one =<ep=!. One example, while still showing the old flaring sides and 
broad points, differs from the old pattern in separating the sides from the central circle 
and giving them hollow ends =to-=*. This makes the connecting link between the older 
forms and the entirely new one <iop> which first occurs in the same reign as the 
others, that of Pepi II. It introduces another new feature which for our purpose is as 
important a change as the reduction of the multiple forms to a simple one. This is that 
the end pieces simply expand from a blunt point instead of curving in a flaring manner 
to the bars on either side of the central circle. In some ways this constitutes a return 
to the original barbed type where the barbs stand away from the central circle. The 
difference is one of drawing more than of idea. 


Whatever may have been the cause of the gradual change from the prehistoric 
arrow-like weapon to the later <torm> and <soc>, the important point for us is that in 
the end Min’s symbol took a certain shape. This shape is either very like that which 
the Greeks adopted long afterwards as the bolt in the midst of flames or lightning flashes 
with which they represented Zeus’ thunderbolt, or else it is exactly the same; compare 
especially —or= (Egyptian) with Figs. 2 and 7 (Greek). Min thus comes into relation- 
ship with Zeus; and this is not unnatural, seeing he was the original of Amiin, who was Zeus. 





Fig. 3 


An extremely important centre of Zeus-worship was at Seleucia Pieria, the port of 
Antioch in North Syria*. There are plenty of coins of this city and they very regularly 
exhibit the local sacred object. They are of peculiar interest to us here, for the object 
takes two forms, Figs. 2 and 3. The usual one is the ordinary thunderbolt of classical 
art, as might be expected in such a city (Fig. 25), and where this type bears the name 
of a god he is called Zeus Keraunios®. More rarely, however, the coins exhibit a very 
different object, and that is an omphalos in a temple (Fig. 3)?. This no doubt is the 
original sacred object of which the thunderbolt is a Greek interpretation. For just as it 


1 Sethe, Pyr., $$ 1928, 1993, Pepi II. 2 Op. cit., § 1998, Pepi IT. 3 Op, cit., $ 1948, Pepi IT. 

+ The foundation of the city was due to the fall of a thunderbolt. Appian, Historia Romana, Syriaca, 
§ 58. A list from that city shows that an order of priests there was called cepavvodsdpo., “ Thunderbolt- 
hearers.” C.2.G,, 11, no. 4458. In a.p. 129 Hadrian was sacrificing on the top of Mount Casius, when a 
thunderbolt fell and took not only the victin but the priest as well. Aelius Spartianus, De Vita Hadriuni, 
Ch. xtv, ll. 3 th (HL. Peter, Suriptures Historiue Avgustue (Teubner’s edn.), 1, 15, ll. 24 ff). No wonder, then, 
that one of the explanations given by Hesychius for the word xepavvios is “ Zeus in Seleucia.” 

° See Wroth, Cut. of the Greek Coins in the Brit. Mus., Gulutia, Cuppudvein, and Syria, Pls. xxxii, 3-8 
10, xxii, 2, and pp, 269 ff for the mention of many more. Another city where the thunderbolt was 
enthroned as a deity was Diocaesarea in Cilicia Tracheia, G. F. Hill, Cut. Greek Cotas in the Brit. Mus., 
Lyeaonia, Isuuria, and Cilicia, Pl. xiii, fig. 1; m a temple, p. 72, nos. 6,7. (Figs. 2 and 3 are published 
here by kind permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 

8 Wroth, op. ett. 275, no. 46; 276, no. 56. 

T Op. vit., Pls. xxxil, 9, xxxiil, 3, 4, 7, 8, and pp. 272 i for the mention of others. Sometimes there 
is a kind of hole in its side. The strings of little balls laid over the stone would be the sanctifying tueniae. 
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ix the more primitive object, so the god to whom it is sacred is not given the Greek 
epithet Keraunios, but is called Zeus Kasios!. This is evidently a Graecized version of 
the native Semitic title, which could be derived from a Semitic root meaning “The 
Cutter, Breaker?”. Thus, at Seleucia Pieria we have two forms of Zeus, the Greek 
Keraunios and the Semitic Kasios ; the Greek with the classical thunderbolt, the Semitic 
with a primitive stone omphalos. The two objects thunderbolt and omphalos are, there- 
fore, one and the same, being the intrusive Greek and the native Semitic interpretations 
of the one original idea. 

If the thunderbolt was the omphalos, it was just as certainly the meteorite. In 
Greek mythology the thunderbolt is the “‘light”-weapon with which Zeus blasts his 
enemies, just as in Semitic mythology the angels of Allah destroy devils? and evil djinns* 
with the meteorite. Good evidence that the Greeks themselves identified the lightning 
with the meteorite is supplied by the expression “star-flung thunderbolt.” More proof 
that the Semites did not distinguish between the meteorite and the thunderbolt is 
provided by the Koran’s version of the overthrow of the Cities of the Plain. The Old 
Testament says it was “brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven” which was 
“rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah®.” This can hardly mean anything but a severe 
thunderstorm with the lightning continually striking. Yet the Koran transforms the 
cause of the destruction into “stones” which it equally says were “rained upon them’.” 
Stones which fall from the sky are of course meteorites. It is clear, therefore, that in 
ancient days the meteorite was the thunderbolt, a belief that has survived into modern 
times’, Moreover, as the coins of Seleucia Pieria show, the thunderbolt was the omphalos 
also. Yet again we know that the omphalos was the substitute used for an original 
sacred meteorite®. Thus, meteorite, omphalos, and thunderbolt were all one and the 
same thing in religion. 

1 Wroth, op. cit., 272 ff, nos. 29, 30, 36-40, 47. 2 Roscher, Lerrkoa, sv. Kuscos, col. 970. 

8 The Koran, Surah xv, 18, and again Surah xxxvu, 10, where m a similar parsage the same word 
shihab is used again, On one occasion it is called “visible” and on the other * brightly slhuung.” Manlva 
Muhammad Ali’s edition The Holy (dur-dn is a useful ono, as it has the English translation alongside the 
criginal Arabic, 

4R. F, Burton, The Thouseud Vights aud « Night Benaves, 18551, 1, 224. Cy. the duel letween the 
kings of the believing and unbelieving djinus. JZ. op. cit, Vi, 109. Tn each case the expression is the sume, 
“cast at the ufrit (ne) with a shooting star of fire (shihih indy wer).” For the teat see W. H. Macnaghten, 
The Alif Laila (Calcutta, 1839), 1, 172; U1, 97. Shihab 1s the ordinary word for shooting star,’ but here 
its dangerous nature is emphasized by the addition of the words “of fire.” 

5 dorepoBdjra Kepavvdy. For a discussion of the passage and the various emendations proposed, sce 
Cook, Zeus, 11, 119, note 1. 

§ Genesis, xix. 24, 

7 Surah x1, 82, and the story is repeated in xv, 74, where the same apparently unique expression is 
used again. In Surah cv, 4, the enemies of the Meccans are destroyed by the same “ stones of fate,” which 
on this occasion were cast by heaven-sent birds. On this phrase “stones of fate,’ which has been much 
misunderstood, see Maulvi Muhammad Aly, up. ecét., 468, note 110s, 

8G. T. Prior, t Guide to the Collection of Meteorites On the British Museu), 1926, 10; A. S. E. 
Ackermann, Populus Fallacies, 3rd edu, 376, 377. How vague are the ideas abont meteorites and how 
general is the confusion between them and *thunderbolts” can easily be discovered by a few minutes’ 
conversation with almost any of one’s friends. Ackermann, idéd., records another very widespread idea 
about “thunderbolts.” 

9 Wainwright, dan. Serv., xxvIU, 184-6. Artemis’ meteorite at Ephesus was replaced hy an omphalos 
at each of her shrines of Perga, Pogla, and Andeda; at Delphi the old metevrite, “The Stone of Kronos,” 
had given place to the omphalos; Amiin's meteurite at Thebes, if it be accepted as such, was replaced 
by an omphalos at each of his shrines of Napata and Ammonium (Siwah). 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 
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It is, therefore, very right and proper that the “light”-weapon <so-= or thunder- 
bolt should belong to Min, for he is a partner in the K+-muwt-f meteorite. Another 
partner in it is Horus, who was in some way also connected with the “light”-weapon or 
thunderbolt. For the name of one of his cities, Letopolis, was spelt @> Hm, using this 
very sign. The Az-mut-f meteorite was, therefore, closely connected with the “light’’- 
weapon, and moreover it had omphaloi for its substitutes. Not only did its prime owner, 
Amiin, become an omphalos-god at Napata (Fig. 4) and Siwah, but at Hierakonpolis 
Horus was also an omphalos-god! (Figs. 5 and 6). Both of Min’s partners in this 
meteorite were, therefore, omphalos-gods, as they should be on the analogy of Artemis 
and Apollo, and one of them (Horus) was also associated with the “light”-weapon or 
thunderbolt. Thus, in the Kz-mwt-f object meteorite, thunderbolt, and omphalos meet 
in the persons of the three partners, Amin, Min, and Horus. Actually Min forms the 
link between the other two, for, just as Amin was identified with Min, so was Min 
identified with Horus. To Amiin Min gave his figure, and with Horus he formed a 





Fig. 5 Fig. 6 


compound deity Min-Hor3, or a new one Min-Hor-nekht‘ or Min-the-King-Hor-nekht', 
and Min was often called “Horus raising the arm®” in allusion to his well-known 
attitude, or even “Min, son of Isis7.” 

The closeness of the identification of Min with Horus is scarcely realized. We have 
just seen that while Min had the thunderbolt for his emblem, Horus’ city of Letopolis 
equally used it as its emblem. At Koptos itself in archaic days there were not only the 
famous statues of Min, but also a gigantic statue of a falcon’. In late times Horus harpoons 


Wainwright, op. cit., 184, 188-9, where figs. 4 and 5 have already been published. 

Fig. 6 is drawn from Quibell and Petrie, Hierakonpolis, 1, Pl. slvi, 7. 

Couyat and Montet, Hammamat, 49, no. 47, 1.3. Cf. Nebesheh (bound with Tunis, 11), Pl. ix, 4, and 
Griffith’s remarks on p, 35. 

+ Lange and Schiifer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittl. Reichs, 111, 29, 30, s.v.; Boeser, deg. Sammlung, U1, 
Stelen, Pls. xviii, 27, xxxii, 42; Prisse d’Avennes, on. éy., Pl. viii; Lanzone, Diz. mit. eg., Pl. cecxxxill, 2; 
Daressy, Stutues de divinités, no. 38836, and Pl. xiii. 

5 Rochemonteix, £dfou, 1, p 15, no. 35, and p. 391. 

§ Sclim Hassan, Zynines religieux, 140; Petrie, Koptos, P). sx, horizontal line 13; Rochemonteix, Ld/ou, 
1, 390; Couyat and Montet, op. cit., p. 111, no. 238, 1. 3, and PL. xlv, shew a deity compounded of a falcon 
with human Jegs and raised hand and whip, who is called “Min [of Kop]tos.” 

" Hall, Hterogl. Texts from Eg, Stelae ete. in the Brit. Mus., vu, Pl. sliii. 

5 Petrie, Koptos, Pl. v, 6, p. 7, § 12. 
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were dedicated there’, and Horus himself appears on several sculptures from that city2. 


The nome itself was that of }%° and it seems probable that these two Horuses represent 
Min and Horus. \\>,, “The Two Horuses,” was a common personal name at Min’s 
other city of Akhmim®, and probably referred to this intimacy between the two gods. 
The priesthood of Min was very intimately connected with Horus whether at Akhmim 
or Koptos. At Koptos in late times every one of Min’s six priests had & for his ensign®, 
that belonging to his high priest being crowned with the white crown ¢/ and that of the 
second priest with the red crown &’. At Akhmim, in late times at least, Min’s high priest 
was called | Sv ys, “Servant of Horus’,” not “Servant of Min” as might have been 
expected. The title of Min’s high priest at Koptos was ;-4-_ y8y8 or -. Says, smsty(?)$, 
and at Akhmim the word occurs again as the title of an important priest, though whether 
he was the high priest is not known®. The title is to be found at least as far back as 
the Third Dynasty, for Nefermaat was <--,, “smsty(?) of Min?°,” though there is no 
indication as to whether he served at Koptos or Akhmim. The smety(?)-priest forms an 
important link between Min and Horus, for in early times he also served the latter, but 
besides these two there was only one other god to whom he ministered". Min and 
Horus combined in the A3-mut-f object. Hence at a later date when we come to hear 
of this fetish it is quite natural to find that it was also served by a smsly(?)-priest in 
the late New Kingdom”. Min, therefore, was just as certainly Horus as he was Amin, 
and so had every right to participate in the A3-muwt-f meteorite. 

This introduces another fact about the Az-mwt-f gods which is corroborative of 
what we have found already; if Amiin was the thunderbolt-god Zeus, Horus was just as 
certainly Apollo! the omphalos-god of the meteorite-city of Delphit4. Apollo was also 


1 Petrie, up. ect., Pl. xsi, figs. 4-6. * Op, eit., Pls. vil, 16a, xvin, 25 AN. 

3 Petrie, Roya? Tombs, 1, Pl. svi, 25 (probably Den-setu, First Dynasty) = Fig. 1 of the present article ; 
Montet, Comptes rendus de UAeud., 1914, fig. facing p. 568, vertical col 4: First Intermediate Period). The 
two falcons on their perches are common in the First and Second Dynasties; there is, however, no 
likehhood that they refer to the Koptos nome; Merbapa, Petrie, op eit, 1, Pls. v, 12, v1, 4,8; Khasekhemui, 
op. cit., 1, Pl. xxiii, 191-7, 199, 201. It is also quite uncertain what the two falcon standards represent 
that accompany Narmer; Quibell and Green, Micrvhonpolis, 1, Pls. xxvi b, xxix. 

4 Tt seems unlikely that the group should be read “The Two Gods,” referring to Set at Nubt and 
Horus at Koptos opposite. Doubleness is characteristic of Min. Not only is Koptos the noine of the *Two 
Falcons,” but two nomes Claimed him as ther patron (Akhiniin and Koptos). In carly historic times it 
was the double form of his emblem that was used in preference to the triple or single varicties. On his 
archaic statues the emblem is shewn in pairs, as are the saws of the sawfish:/), and the Pteroceras shells. 

5 Newberry, Liverpool Annals, tv, 9 ff, nos. 7, 13, 14, 19, Cothn no, 1. 

® Brugsch, Dect. géogr., 1374, 1375. 7 Op. ett., 1375. S Op. eit.. 1361, 1374. 

9 Newberry, op. cit., Iv, 103-19, tombs 3, 10, 12, 24, 26, 27; Kees, Ree, truv., xxxvi, 53; Moret, Sure, 
de Vépoque bubastite ete., 1, 327. 

0 Petrie, Meduim, Pls. xvi, xx, xxi. 

0 He was Anubis; Murray, Jadex of Numes and Titles of the Old Kingdom, Pl. xis, col. 33 in late 
times the w3$ of Thebes had a sm3ty, A. Moret, Sure. de Cépoyue bubustite a Mepogne sucte, 1, 8255 at this 
time Sopd also seems to have had one, Prisse, Mon. éy., xxxt, fig, 1 For studies of this priesthood see 
Schafer in Sethe’s Untersuchuagen, wv, 63, 64; Bissing and Kees, Das Le-Heiliytum des Konigs Ne-woser-re 
(Ruthures), 1, 23. 

2 Moret, op. cit., 1, 327. 

18 Herodotus, u, 144; Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, $$ 12, 54 (Teubner's edn., Morudin, u, £82, 1 175 
483, I 9, 10: 528, I. 25 fh): ef the dedication to “Arveris the great god Apollo” de Morgan, Kom Oubos, 
U, 339, no, 1044. Apollinepolis Magna was the name given by the Greeks to Edfu, the city of Horus, which 
by their day had completely overshadowed his ancient sanctuary at Hierakonpolis only some thirteen 
miles away. 

4 For the presence of the “Stone of Kronos” at Delphi and its meteoric origin see Frazer, Pausanias’s 
Description of Greece, Bk. x, ch. 24, § 6 and notes thereon; Jane Harrison, J. 1 S., 1899, 239-242. 
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the Syrian god Resheph! whose name means “Lightning, Flame?.” On the rare 
Egyptian representations which show Resheph with a group of gods Min commonly 
figures among them?, Min was, therefore, associated with Apollo whether in his Egyptian 
or Asiatic forms. This is important in itself, but it also advances the enquiry another 
step. 

his it does by introducing the labrys and its cycle of associations. The excavations 
at Delphi have shewn that a number of little labrys-axes had been deposited as votive 
offerings under the sanctuary and by the very altar itself*. The double axe was, there- 
fore, xacred to Apollo, the Greek equivalent of Min’s partner Horus. In Egypt the labrys 
is very rare except in the earliest times, but the evidence it contributes is significant. 
Originally it had been used as a weapon, in which capacity it survived as late as the 
archaic days®. In prehistoric days it had already become sacred, for there is a beautiful 
flint amulet of this date still extant®. In the first part of this period its picture was 
already used as a pot-mark?, a use which it still served in protodynastic times®. By the 


4 : : 
end of the First Dynasty it had become a hieroglyph Uf 9, In the Old Kingdom it had 


definitely become the sacred object of some god!°, At that time it forms one of a small 
group of five deities. It is in this way that it comes in contact with Min, for he also is 
included in the group. The five are united by the émy-hé or ht-priest who serves each of 


them. While one of them is the labrys ip. another is Min, the third is his other self 


Horus, and yet another is the mountain on, In other countries the mountain is 
: 
intimately related to the light- sky- or storm-gods, just as is the labrys™. Hence in 


1 In Cyprus bilingual inscriptions translute the Semitic “Resheph” by the Greek “Apollo,” Pauly- 
Wissowa, feul-Kueyelopudie, sv. Rescheph, col, 620. 

2 Op, cit. sv. Rescheph, col. 621. 

3 Min, Prisse @Avennes, Mon. ¢y., Pl xxxvii; Min altered into a goddess, W. Max Miller, £9. 
Reseurches, 1, Pl. sli; Min-Amen-ré¢-A3-nwt-f, Lanzone, Diz, nit. eg.. Pl. clxxxxi. 

+P. Perdrizet, Foudlles de Delphes, ¥, 120, 121. A number of small stone axes were also found, which 
seem tu have come almost entirely from the sanctuary, p. 1. 

5 Legee, PSLBOL, xxu, Ph ii (=xxxr, Pl alv, and Capart, Primdtice Art in Egypt, 231, fig. 170, 
though these are not such good copies), the last man but one on the upper side and the foremost man on 
the lower side. As late as the Nineteenth Dynasty the Syrians of the Lebanon were still using it for felling 
trees, Champollion, Jfov., Pl. cexe, 2= Rossellini, Mon. stor., XLVI, 1. 

® Vall, in Lssuys in Aegean Archuevlogy presented to Sir Arthur Evans, 42 and Pl. v. 

* Quibell and Green, Herahonpolis, u, Pl. ixvii. The pot on which it occurs is of type P. 56, a, and Is 
therefore to be dated 8.D, 31-56 (Petrie, Corpus of Prehistoric Pottery and Palettes, Pl. xii). 

5 Petrie, Row Towbs, u, Pl. xxv, 11. 

® Op. eft, 1, Pl. vil, 12, from which the example in the text is drawn. 

™ For another priest of the dabrys besides those mentioned in the next note see Newberry, Anz. Serv., 
XXVIU, 138 ff 

1 Murray, op. cit., Pl. xxxiv, col. a; Newberry, Liverpuol wlnuds, 1, 27; 1, £9, 50; 1v, 100; ef. Wh. d. 
deg, Npr., U1, 344, 347. The other deity is the swallow. 

For example, Enlil the Sumerian storm-god was called “The Great Mountain” and his temple “ The 
Mountain House? (M. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Bubylonia und Assyria, 1911, 
68); Adad, the Syrian and Assyrian stormn-god, was also called ‘The Great Mountain” (op. cz, 120). 
Zeuv birth, death and marriage are assigned to many mountain-tops (A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1, 148-63) ; he 
dwelt on the top of Olympus and went thence to the top of Mount Ida to direct the Trojan War. 
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Egypt the labrys finds itself in the same company as elsewhere in the Levant; the 
mountain, the Egyptian Apollo (Horus), and a god Min whose emblem had developed 
from a “light’-weapon. Thus although the lubrys was not sacred to Min himself, it 
belonged in Egypt to one of the gods related to him. How close was the relationship 
between Min and the foreign labrys-gods may be seen in the fact that one of the 
peculiarities of Min’s “light”-weapon occurs again in the Cretan labrys. It is that just 
as the former was often manifold in its earlier stages so the lubrys is sometimes doubled 


in Crete (ea). As suggested on p. 186 this may be intended to represent power to 


strike not only in front and behind but in any direction®. A further study of the 
associations of the labrys leads round once more to meteorites and omphaloi and thence 
to arrows and so back to Min again. The lubrys was not only deposited as a votive 
offering at the temple of the meteorite- and omphalos-city of Delphi, as has just been 
mentioned, but also at Ephesus in the temple of the meteorite-goddess Artemis’. Like 
her “brother” of Delphi she also possessed omphaloi, hers being at her other shrines of 
Perga, Pogla, and Andeda‘. She herself was a famous archer, and her “brother” Apollo 
the light-god was god of the “Silver Bow,” “The Far-Shooter,” etc.6 We have already 
seen that he was the Greek representative of Horus, but this use of arrows relates him 
directly to Min, Horus’ other self, for Min’s emblem was originally a multiple arrow. 
Min’s arrow-like weapon also relates him to the other meteorite- and omphalos-deity, 
Artemis, who was Apollo’s “sister.” While Min’s weapon gradually took on the shape of 
Zeus’ thunderbolt those of Apollo and Artemis remained merely arrows. But, in con- 
clusion, we must return to the labrys from which the discussion arose. It®, or sometimes 
only the simple axe’, is the weapon with which the storm-god is armed all over the 
Near East. It is, therefore, nothing but another interpretation of the thunderbolt, and 
both represent the lightning-flash and the meteorite, which have as substitutes in religion 
the omphalos. This cycle of gods and their weapons is that to which Min and his 
emblem belong. Hence his association with the Egyptian labrys-god and his cycle, and 
the similarity of treatment accorded to both Min’s emblem and the Cretan labrys are 


1 Drawn from Paribeni in Mow at. della Reale Aecnd mia ded Lince’, xtX A908, Pl i Others 
are op. cit., Pl ii; Evans, The Puluce of Mis, 1. Figs. 312 7,4, 5 i Pigs. 191, 19 te5 1, Bie Tals af, 
B.S..A., vit, 103, fig. 61; Maraghiannia, Aatigiit’s er fudvs, U, PLoasa no 6, 

2 Many explanations have been offered of the doubling of the Jabrys. but not thus; M.P. Nilsen, The 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Sarriral in Greek Religion, WIM}. TE the same role applies to the 
labrys as to Min’s light-weapon, the triple form of the latter would seein to mnvalidate most of the specula- 
tions, for they depend on the duplication only of the weapon. 

3 Hogarth, Ewcacutions at Ephesus, 337, 388, and Indea, s.r. Doable-are, For the meteorite see Acts, 
xix, 35. 

4G. F. Hill, Cat. Greek Coins tu the Brit. Mua, Lycit, Pamphylia and Pisidiay Perga, Pl xsiv, figs. 12, 
15, 16, and others are mentioned in the text on pp. 122 thy Poul, Pl ssyvi, figs. 7, 8= pp. 286, 237; 
Andeda, Pl. xxx, fig. Ll=p. 175. 

5 dpyupdrogos and éxy Soros. 

6 For an important collection of evidence, though mostly derived from the Greek world and primitive 
Europe, see A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1, 513-679. Cf also op. crt., 1 Pigs. 487, 489, 454, and PL. aaxiv, for these 
shew Zeus Dulichenus, the storm-god of Doliche, modern Duluk, which also is in North Syma like Seleucia 
Pieria. 

7 For example, F. von Luschan, Ausyrabengen iv Sends hich, 1, Pl. xi, and R. Roldewey, Das weedir 
erstehende Bubylun, 1925, Fig. 103 (=A. E, Cowley, The Hittites, Figs. 13, 28 3 A. H. Layard, Veavereh and 
its Remuins, ui, fig. facing p. 451. In cach case the god bears the lightning in one hand and the axe in the 
other. 
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still more arguments in favour of our thesis. This is that Min’s emblem is the Egyptian 
yariety of what later, and in other lands, became Zeus’ thunderbolt. 

This belief gets a remarkable corroboration from a very different source. It is that 
the city of Akhmim proves to have been founded at a spot eminently suitable for the 
capital of that nome which not only took <oc= for its standard but gave it to its god 
as his fetish, The object, as we know, was derived from the “light”-weapon and 
developed a shape very like that of Zeus’ thunderbolt. Although there is no such thing 
as a solid thunderbolt, many classes of objects have been called upon to serve as such 
in popular belief. The meteorite has just been mentioned!, and another is the fossil 
called belemnite?. This latter may at times attain a length of eight or even ten inches. 
It also has just the same shape as that commonly given to Zeus’ thunderbolt, 


a 3, and is also very like the shape finally adopted by Min’s emblem. As it 
eee 

happens, Dr. Hume, of the Geological Survey, Cairo, tells me that there are no belemnites 
in Egypt, but there is in the country another fossil called Lithodomus, which is very like 
the former in outline Csi}. The Egyptian species seems to be much larger 
than the English, and of a slightly different shape. The collection in Cairo includes 
a number of specimens having a length of about four or five inches. This is no doubt 
the fossil which Newberry reports as existing in such quantities in the rocks at Akhmim®. 
Its abundance would have given rise to the belief that this was a place especially chosen 
by the god, for had he not cast bolts innumerable upon it? The place would, therefore, 
naturally become sacred to the god of the “light”-weapon, as in fact it did. It is 
interesting to find this association of divine weapon and fossil right back at the very 
dawn of civilisation. It shows that the still common idea which connects such fossils with 
thunderbolts is one of the most ancient of modern man’s legacies from the past. 

Though the presence of the Lithodomi no doubt accounts for the settling of Min at 
Akhmim, it is hard to say whether these fossils had any influence on the development 
of the historic shape of his emblem. It is of course very possible that they influenced 
the inordinate broadening and lengthening of what was originally the point of the 
weapon and also the disguising of its barbs. 

The establishment of Min’s worship at a place full of “thunderbolt”-like objects 
and his possession of an emblem that had developed from a “light”-weapon corresponds 
to certain well-known characteristics of his statue. These are the high feathers, the 
streamer, the raised arm, and the whip-like implement. Spiegelberg has already shewn 
that the feathers indicate dominion in the air®. Similarly, Sethe has noted that the 
streamer apparently has to do with the wind’. The arm that is raised ready to strike 
is characteristic of the sky-gods all through the Near East, whether Enlil, Hadad, 


1 See p. 189. 

2 Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon ta Religion and Folklore, 72 ff., nos. 20, 39-47, 81, 94 b, 96, 98, 104, 
107, 109, 110. All these examples are collected from Northern and Eastern Europe. 

3 Traced from D. Sharpe, Description of the Fossil Remains of Mollusca found in the Chulk of England, 
PL i, figs. 3, £¢ (published by the Palaeoutographical Society, London, 1853). 

* Sketched by the author in the Cairo Geological Museum (scale e. 4). 

5 Newberry, Liverpool Azna/s, Iv, 99, second note. Dr. Hume cousiders it quite likely that Lithodomus 
should be found at Akhmim, though he himself does not happen to know of it there. 

6 Spiegelberg, 4.Z., XLIX, 127, 128. 

* Sethe, dmuva und die Acht Urgetter von Hermopolis, 22, § 30, quoting Pyr. S§ 1928 ¢, 1948 a. 
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Teshub, Resheph, or Zeus. Fig. 7, which is drawn from an early and very beautiful 
statuette of Zeus from Dodona1, will serve as the type. It is the dangerous 
character of the sky-god that provides him with his 
weapon, and, if he has a weapon, he must raise his arm 
before he can either hurl it or strike with it. 

Finally, there is Min’s whip-like implement, which in 
so far as it is a whip? associates him once more with this 
cycle of gods. In Greece and other parts of the world the 
whip is quite a common symbol of the lightning-flash?3. 
At Zeus’ shrine of Dodona there was the famous gong 
which kept the whole countryside reverberating with its 
sound. Jt consisted of a metal bowl struck by a boy with 
a whip. As this whip had three lashes*, it was singularly 
like Min’s implement. 

Hence, whatever his other aspects may have been, it 
is evident that a very great deal in Min’s iconography 
allies him to the gods of other lands who ruled over the 
sky, light, air, wind, and storm. In his own country his associates were Amin, who was 
Zeus, the Greek storm-god, and Horus, who was Apollo, the Greek light-god. When the 
lightning-god Resheph, the Syrian and Cypriote form of Apollo, entered Egypt, he 
commonly took Min as companion. Min’s city of Akhmim was founded at a place full 
of “thunderbolts.” Min, therefore, had every right to participate in a meteorite, for 
it is sacred to such gods as the foregoing. It was, therefore, sound theology that gave 
him a share in the K3-mwt-f object, for that shows many signs of being a meteorite. 
Meteorites being thunderbolts, it was also correct that the emblem of such a god as 
Min should have been the “light’-weapon, which took on the shape of the Greek 
thunderbolt. 





1 Kekule von Stradonitz and Wimefeld, Broazen avs Doduns, Pl. i. (Fig. 7 is given here by kind 
permission of the publishers.) 

2 But see Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of Seu btisi, 94 th: Newherry, Juurvu/, xv, 86 th 

3 Cook, Zeus, 11, 824 ff 

4 Td. in JAS. xxu, 8 ff, esp. the fig. on p. 12. 


EARLY BYZANTINE AND LATER GLASS LAMPS 
By GRACE M. CROWFOOT axp D. B. HARDEN 
With Plates xxviii-xxx. 


The use of standing and hanging lamps of glass for illuminating churches and other 
buildings is referred to as a contemporary practice by several ancient authors writing in 
the ith and following centuries a.p.1, and some mosaics of about the same date depict 
various types of lamps in use which seem to have been of glass*. Working from these 
indications in Byzantine literature and contemporary art, Rohault de Fleury®, Dillon‘, 
Lamm and others have identified as lamps certain types of glass vessels of Byzantine 
date which have survived. These vessels are of various shapes, and were used for different 
types of lights: some as true lamps burning a wick, and some as candlesticks; some as 
single lights, and some as elements in a polycandelon or chandelier. 

Within the last few years two excavations have yielded results of such importance in 
connexion with this subject that the time seems ripe for a further consideration of the 
whole matter. In the first place, the University of Michigan Near East Expedition, 
working at Kém Aushim (the ancient Karanis) in the Fayyfim since 1924, has unearthed, 
amongst many other fine specimens of Late Roman and Early Byzantine glass-ware, examples 
of two shapes of vessel which were almost certainly used as lamps; and secondly, the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, in conjunction with Yale University, working 
on the Byzantine churches of Jerash in Transjordania in 1928-9, found numerous 
fragmentary specimens of glass vessels which also must have served such a purpose. 


The two types from Karanis both occurred in the later levels, which can be dated by 
finds of coins, papyri and ostraca to the 4th and 5th centuries a.p.6 One of them, one 
of the commonest types of glass recovered from the site, is conical in shape, the other is 
a hemispherical bowl’. 


1 4 useful list of references will be found in M. L. Trowbridge, Philological Studies in Ancient Glass, 
Cui. of Ilinois Studies in Language and Literature, sii, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 190 (420) ff, Purther references 
are given by Rohault de Fleury, La Jesse, vi, 1 

2 One such example was discovered during the excavations of the British School at Jerash in 1928-9 
in the mosaics dated to A.D. 831 on the N, side of the Church of 8. John the Baptist. In it the glass is 
depicted in light blue tesserae and the metal holder and chains in black. Cf J. W. Crowfoot, Churches at 
Jerush, Pl. vii. Other examples may be seen in the Church of S. George at Salonika, dating perhaps as early 
as the 4th century a.p.: ¢7: Ch. Diehl, M. Le Tournean, H. Saladin, Les monuinents chrétiens de Salonique 
(Monuments de Cart by:antin, tv), 27-8 and PL. i, 1; there are others in the Church of S. Demetrius at 
Salonika which are not later than the 6th century; cf O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art aad Archaeology, 613. 

3 Op. cit, with Pls. 136 ff + E. Dillon, Glass (Connotsseur’s Library), 1907, 97 ff. and 150 ff 

5 C.J. Lamm, Dus Glas von Samarra, 30 ff. 

6 Cf. A. E. R. Boak and E. E. Peterson, Karunis 1924-28, University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, ¥XV, 5 and 39. 

’ For a fuller description of these glasses see the forthcoming catalogue of glass from Karanis, by 
D. B. Harden in the above series. 
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A. Conical Type (Pl. xxviii, 1-3). 


Upwards of twenty complete examples and innumerable fragments of the type came 
to light in five seasons’ digging. All these are very uniform, and only differ in minor 
details of rim- and base-technique, and in decoration. The rim is either plain-cut (usually, 
but not always, smoothed by grinding) or cut and afterwards rounded off in a flame; 
the sides are straight or very slightly concave or convex, and taper gradually to the base. 
which is pointed or slightly flattened. The glass is of the ordinary late Romano-Egyptian 
variety, bubbly and specked with black and brown impurities, and varying in colour 
from greenish or yellowish colourless to deep yellowish green. The decoration, when any 
is present, is simple, and consists of applied coils, horizontal groups of wheel-incisions, 
and added blobs of blue glass, usually in horizontal rowst. Decoration of applied coils 
and wheel-incisions is found on many other types of glass at Karanis, but blue blobs are 
only found on these conical glasses and on the hemispherical bowls of type B below; this 
is an important consideration. 

The type is well-known on Romano-Egyptian sites, and many examples have already 
been published?. Edgar, in his catalogue of the Cairo Museum collection, calls them 
simply “vases” and makes no suggestion as to their possible use. Wainwright, in a pub- 
lication of seventy specimens of Late Roman glass from the Fayytim, lists twelve specimens 
of this type and rightly identifies them as lamps, only giving as reasons, however, their 
similarity in shape to the lamps used in the mosques to-day. and, secondarily, their 
transparency. 

Most of the examples discovered at Karanis have a distinct oily feel’, a phenomenon 
found on no other type of glass-ware from the site except the parallel class of hemispherical 
bowls. One fragmentary specimen contained a lump of sediment at the bottom, which, 
when analysed, showed very definite traces of oil4, It seems certain, therefore, that these 
vases were frequently, if not always, used as lamp-glasses. 


B. Hemispherical bowls (Pl. xxix, 17). 


These are much rarer than the conical vases, and only one nearly complete specimen 
and a few recognizable fragments were found. Two complete specimens in the Cairo 
Museum also come from Karanis?. 

In technique, fabric and decoration these bowls are strictly parallel to the conical 
glasses. The nearly complete example was found in 1927 along with two conical 
glasses®, and had, like them, an oily feel. It can hardly be doubted therefore that these 
bowls also were used as lamps. 

A rare intermediate type, half-way in shape bet~.een the conical glasses and the 
hemispherical bowls, may be recognized in a unique sp.cimen of Romano-Hgyptian glass 


1 A few fraymeuts of the type are found with good horizontal wheel-euts: these are probably carly 
specimens, perhaps 3rd-century in date. Some fragments also veer with monld-blown decoration m 
a honeycomb pattern, or with rolled-in thread decoration. 

20. CL Edgar, Cut. gén. du Mus. du Caire, Graeco-Luyptian Glass, Nos. 32479-98, pp, 18-22 and 
PL iii, G. A. Wainwright, Zr Jee egyptten, WL, BA-97: for the lamps see especially 76-7. 

3 One showed no such traces, but as that -aine vase, when found, contained four dice, it looks as if it 
had been used for Jes» laudable purposes. 

4 The analysis was very kindly performed by W. L. Garstang, B.A., of Trinity College, Oxford. 

5 Both numbered 43344 (not in Edgar). 

6 Tt would seem that the two Cairo examples were also found along with conical glasses (the five 
numbered 43345 in the Museum}, but as they were not found in a scientific excavation certainty on this 
point is not attainable. 
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in the Askren Collection now in Ann Arbor (PI. xxix, 18)!. This piece is also of the typical 
yellowish green colour common amongst the conical glasses; it has the same rim-technique, 
and a decoration, as before, of wheel-incisions and blue blobs; on its pointed base it 
has a coiled knob of blue glass, a method of finishing off the base which is found on one 
or two examples of the conical type. On the body there are six large vertical thumb- 
indents. 


At Jerash in 1928-9 several Byzantine churches, which were in use from the 5th to 
the 8th century a.D., were excavated?. In these numerous fragments of glass vessels 
which were almost certainly used for church-lights were found, notably in one large hoard 
of perhaps the early 8th century in an annex-building to the church of 8. Theodore’. The 
following main types could be distinguished. In no case was a complete specimen 
recovered, and none of the fragments showed any trace of decoration. 


A. Beaker-shaped lamps, with flaring mouth (Pl. xxviii, 4-5). 


The rim is rounded off in a flame; the sides flare out strongly towards the top, but 
are almost vertical in their lower part; the base is concave with a pointed kick, and no 
example of any kind of base-ring occurred. The two variants figured differ chiefly in the 
proportion of height to diameter. The base is often so small that the vessel is unstable. 
Fragments of about 230 of these vessels occurred. 


B.1. Bowl-shaped vessels on a solid, beaded stem without base (Pl. xxix, 21-23). 


The rim is rounded off in a flame; the sides of the bowl are vertical, and either 
straight or slightly convex, and meet the bottom in a strong curve; the stem is solid and 
beaded. No example occurred of a base at the bottom of the stem, and in each case the 
pontil-mark could be easily seen at the bottom, thus precluding the possibility of the base 
haying been lost. Internally, the base of the bowl is sometimes concave (22), sometimes 
convex (23). No. 21 is a midway form between these two, and is by far the commonest 
type, though every variation between the three was found. The stems also varied a good 
deal in the number of beads and in their shape. Fragments of about 200 vases of this 
type were found. 


B. 2. Bowl-shaped vessels on a plain, hollow stem (Pl. xxix, 24-26). 
Two variants of this type occurred: 


(a) The body is as for B.1. There is a constriction at the junction of the body 
and stem. The stem tapers to a point or to a rounded butt. Within, the stem is hollow 
for part or all of its length (Fig. 24). One nearly complete example and seven stems 
were found. 


(6) The body was probably as for B. 1, but in no case was it restorable. The stem 
joins the body in an acute- or obtuse-angled curve and is roughly cylindrical with a slight 
downward taper. Within, it is hollow down to the butt (Figs. 25-26). A number of stems 
were found. 


1 Mich. 5120. Bought in the Fayytin by Dr. D. L. Askren, perhaps from Karanis. 

® For a preliminary publication ef. J. W. Crowfoot, Churches at Jerush (1931). 

* The discoverers considered this to be a dump collected towards the end of the life of the church for 
remelting in a glass factory near by, of the existence of which there was independent evidence. 
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C.1. Bowl with straight, outsplayed sides and three handles (Pl. xxx, 40). 


The rim is folded outwards and downwards in a hollow fold: the sides are straight 
and taper to the base. No trace of a base on any example was found, but it was probably 
concave with a kick and no base-ring. Three vertical handles of drawn glass, usually of 
a darker blue or green colour than that of the bowl, join the rim with the centre of the 
sides. More than 30 fragmentary examples were found. 


C.2. Bowl with curved sides and three handles (Pl. xxx, 41). 


The rim is folded outwards and downwards in a hollow fold; the sides are concave 
at the top and convex below, and almost vertical until they bend in to join the base: 
the base is slightly concave without any kick or base-ring. Three handles of drawn glass, 
of a darker green colour than the bowl, join the rim with the middle of the sides. One 
nearly complete example was found. 


D. Cup on stem, with three handles (Pl. xxx, 50). 


The rim is folded outwards and downwards in a hollow fold; the sides are straight 
and slightly outsplayed towards the top, but curve in gradually towards the bottom to 
join the stem; the stem is slender and twisted. and spreads out into a base at the bottom; 
the base is slightly concave. Three handles of drawn glass, of a slightly darker colour 
than the body of the vessel, join the rim with the middle of the sides. 

One nearly complete example, with handles, was found. There were also between 
thirty and forty fragments of stems and bases, but these may equally have belonged to 
handleless drinking-cups. 

All the above types were of the same fabric and technique and form a homogencous 
class. The glass varies from pale blue to pale green, and has a tendency to strongly- 
marked, iridescent, flaky decay. Bubbles and flaws are common. They belong, in short, 
to the ordinary late Romano-Syrian type of glass-ware. 


These Karanis and Jerash finds, when combined, show a series of lamp-types extending 
in use over the period from the 4th~7th century, in other words, from the time of 
the adoption of Christianity as the official religion of the Empire down to the spread 
of Mohammedanism over Syria and Egypt. The Karanis finds suggest that, in the 
early part of this period, conical and hemispherical lamps were predominant. The 
Jerash finds show that, in the latter part of this period, these earlier types were super- 
seded, in part at least, by beakers, bowl-shaped vessels on a stem, and various kinds of 
handled glasses. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the beaker type (A) of Jerash is a direct develop: 
ment of the conical type (A) of Karanis. It only needs a broadening of the base or, 
rather, a truncation of the cone a little higher up its sides, and greater splaying of the 
rim for the former type to be evolved out of the latter. Similarly, it is at least possible 
that the stemmed-bowl lamps (B) of Jerash were developed from the plain bowls (B) of 
Karanis. The plain bowl must have been a somewhat unsatisfactory and unstable type, 
and the addition of a stem would add weight to the base of the vessel and give greater 
stability. But this is only conjecture’. The fact remains, however, that there is no 
evidence that the plain-bowl type was used in the 6th-7th century Jerash churches, so that 
it had probably gone out of fashion before that time. 

1 Tt is always possible that the stemmed-bowl type evolved from the conieal type by a gradual contrac: 
tion of the lower and expansion of the upper part of the body. Cf in this connexion the type, PL. xxix, 27, 
found by Kaufmann in the Sanctuary of 8. Mena. 
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The third Jerash type, the handled bowls, is not paralleled in the Karanis finds, but 
it seems to be the ancestor of many important later types, including the enamelled 
mosque-lamps. 

In the ensuing discussion, the Jerash handled cups and a fifth type, the Samarra 
candlestick-lamps, are mentioned for the sake of completeness, though it is doubtiful 
whether the former should be considered as lamps at all, and nothing like the latter was 
found at either Karanis or Jerash. 


Group 1. Conical lamps and subsequent developments from them. 


Conical glasses of the same shape as the Karanis types are found on sites all over the 
Roman Empire and are usually dated to the 4th-6th centuries a.p.1_ Many examples, 
both from Syria and from western European sites, show the same plain-cut rim and the 
same decoration of horizontal wheel-incisions and added blobs which are typical of the 
Egyptian examples. That they were lamps in Syria cannot be doubted. The country was 
so near to Egvpt, not only geographically but also culturally, that it is safe to assume 
that lamp-types used in one country would be prevalent also in the other. In the West 
there is no evidence, or at any rate no published evidence, of their use as lamps, and it 
has always been assumed that they were drinking-vessels. Now, in the case of some of 
these late western examples the technique and decoration are too similar to the technique 
and decoration of curved Frankish drinking-horns? to admit of any doubt that they had 
a similar usage. But, if the eastern examples are lamps, there is a possibility, if not a 
probability, that some, at least, of the specimens from the West were used as lamps too, 
Churches had to be illuminated in Gaul and Germany no less than in more eastern lands, 
and it is likely that the same type of lamp would be fashionable in both regions. That 
such a simple shape of vessel might be used for two such divergent purposes is by no 
means improbable’, 

There is some literary evidence which seems to corroborate this identification of the 
conical glasses as lamps. Paul the Silentiary in his ode on the reopening of 8. Sophia in 
Constantinople by Justinian in a.p. 563 gives a long and at times somewhat coloured 
description of the whole church and its furniture in pseudo-Homeric hexameters. In 
speaking of the lighting arrangements, he mentions long chains hanging from a high 
cornice and supporting a large circle from which are suspended silver discs. These discs 
have been pierced “in order that they may receive shafts of fire-wrought glass, and hold 
light on high for men at night*.” The word ovpiayos means spear-butt, so that 

1 Cf. eg. Morin-Jean, La verrerte en Gaule sous Teimpire romein, form 107, p. 141 and figs. 189 and 
300 ¢; A. Kisa, Dus Glas tin Altertiune, W, pp. 343 aud 486, figs, 102 and 154, and Formentafel E. 299; 
A. De Ridder, Cat. Coll. de Clereg, v1, Les terrecuites et les verres, No, 260 and Pl. 9 (from Farah in Syria). 
Nuimerots examples may be seen in large collections of Roman glass such ax those of the British Museum 
and the Rhineland museums. 

? CF. 2.9., Kisa, op, cit., fig. 101 with figs. 103-4. 

3 In this connexion it should be mentioned that a case of an Eyyptian example being used not asa lamp 
but as a dice-Lox seems well proven. 

* Paulus Silentiarius, Deseriptio S. Sophiue, ll, 823-6 (Pate. Graeca, I, vol. 86, ed. J. P. Migne 1865, 
pp. 2119 if): 

Tous pev dynp TeArvidpts ddous eropyce aidhpa, 
dpa xev €& idAovo wupixpHrow rabévrus 
obpedxous béEawro, kal exxpeues dvdpdow ein 
héyyeos evyvyxiow Boynioy. 

For an English translation (from which the above is quoted) see W. R. Lethaby aud H. Swainson, The 
Church of 8. Sophia ut Constantinople, 35 ff 
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it seems certain that something very similar to our conical glasses is meant by the 
Silentiary. 

From this conical type, which may be dated on the above evidence to the 4th-6th 
centuries, was developed directly, in all probability, the beaker with a broader base and 
more outsplayed lip. It is first found in the 6th—Tth century deposits at Jerash, and 
from that time on has been common in the Near East up to the present day, subject 
only to minor variations. A modern Palestinian example is illustrated, Pl. xxviii, 8. 

Because of their similarity in shape to these beaker-lamps, Dillon! makes the suggestion 
that the well-known Arabic enamelled beakers (Pl. xxviii, 6) of the 13th-lith centuries 
may have been used as lamps. Lamm? does not agree, rnaintaining that they were always 
used as drinking-vessels, but in view of the Jerash finds Dillon may be right. It is at any 
rate apparent that some of the enamelled beakers are so large that they can never have 
been used as drinking-vessels?, 

Somewhere during the Byzantine period an improvement in this type of lamp was 
introduced. This was the provision of a vertical glass tube, fixed on to the centre of the 
base, inside, to hold the wick!. The earliest example of such a use is probably the lamp 
found at Gezer in a 5th- or 6th-century tomb (PI. xxviii, 7)>. A base of another, of about 
the same date, and as yet unpublished, was found during the excavations at Ophel in 
1928-9 in a drain under a Byzantine street. Perhaps about the 12th century examples 
became very common, and since then the type has continued in use uninteruptedly in 
Egypt and Syria until the present day. Some examples have a base-ring, and are 
apparently adapted for standing and not for hanging, but even these were and are often 
suspended. From Egypt, Lane® publishes early 19th-century examples of the type 
(Pl. xxviii, 10). Other modern examples may be seen in the Coptic Museum in Cairo 
and in churches. The type is also current in modern Palestinian mosques and churches 
(PI. xxviii, 9)’, and even in England examples are made to-day for use as sanctuary-lamps. 

A by-form of this type was in use as early as the 5th century, and has lasted with 
variations down to modern times. This is a shallower beaker, often bell-shaped, and with 


Op. ett., 158-9. 

2 Sumarra, 34. 

3 There is one in the Eumorfopoulos collection which is O33 1m. high, Cutelogae of International 
Exhibition of Persian Art, London, 1931, p. 166, No. 291 J, 

* Such a tube is also found in Early Arabic hunps of Group 3. 

5 R.A. S. Macalister, Bevcavetiouns ut Gecrr, 1, 362-3, tomls 156, As this lamp hal three handles for 
suspension it should perhaps be placed in Group 3. despite its Deaker-shape. Professor Macalister, ma 
communication, has kindly contiried the above dating, 

8 Manners and Customs of the Modern Luyptns tus edition published in 1836), Everyuia’s Library, 
pp. 156 and 167 and figures. 

7 The three chief types of glass lamps made at Hebron and used to-day in Palestine are: 

(@) Straight-sided beaker with or withont a wick-holder: andl Bawwabi (doors Group J 
(Pl. xxviii, 8-9). 

(6) Bowl on plain, hollow stem; Kandil Bazzala suail--Group 2. PR axiy. 30). 

(ce) Three-handled beaker with splayed month and usndly with a wick-holder; INandil Kath Spal of 
the hand)—Group 3 (Pl. xxx, 42). 

The shop-keepers say that Type 4 is a church-lamp, while Types ¢ and e are Inosque-lainps: Lut though 
this distinction generally holds good, exceptions to the rule can be noticed, and the use seen to depend 
more on the available methed of suspension than on any special renwious prejndice. The two beaker-types 
are hung by means of rings or chains, without a container, The bowl-type is set in a metal holder, so that 
the rim of the glass appears just above the rim of the inetal. 
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more outsplayed sides and a knobbed base+. No actual specimen of early date is known, 
but representations of the type on mosaics and frescoes are found, beginning with the 
mosaics In the dome of the church of 8. George at Salonika?, which belong to the late 
4th or early Sth century (Pl. xxviii, 11). Moreover Rohault de Fleury’, in illustrating an 
early example of a pharacanthara which was found at Orléansville in North Africa and 
may be dated to the Sth century, assumes that the lamps it carried were of this type. 
Without specifying actual examples, he says that he has seen such at the Vatican and 
elsewhere, and that Father de La Croix found others in excavations at Poitiers. A late 
medieval illustration of the type is quoted by the same author*. Actual examples are in 
use to-day in the Ahmediya mosque in Stambul (PL. xxviii, 12), and, no doubt, in many 
other eastern churches. More bowl-like forms with handles for suspension—and therefore 
more akin to Group 3—alxo oceur. There is an example of uncertain date published in 
the catalogue of the Fould Collection (Pl. xxviii, 13), and, once more, a very similar 
type is in use in the Ahmediva mosque (PI. xxviii. 14). 

Finally mention should be made of a type of beaker of truncated conical shape with 
ring-handles of glass set loose within strap-handles. Lamm® publishes two examples 
(Pl. xxvii, 15-16), one of which has five handles, the other four, and identifies them as 
Syrian ware of the S8th-9th century. These also may have been hanging lamps. 


Group 2. Bowl-lamps and subsequent developments from them. 


It would be absurd to suggest that all shapes of glass bowls of Late Roman date were 
used as bowl-lamps. There are a few types, however, found in other parts of the Roman 
world which are so like the bowl-lamps from Karanis in shape, technique and ornamenta- 
tion—and therefore in the last two characteristics like the conical lamps too—that it is 
a fair assumption that they may have served as lamps. 

From western Europe examples of such round-bottomed bowls with plain-cut rim are 
figured by both Morin-Jean? and Kisa8, and the type has also been found in the catacombs 
in Rome?: examples from Syria and S. Russia are common and may be seen in the 
British Museum and in other collections. There is a group of bowls of Late Roman date 
(Pl. xxix, 19) and of an allied, but much shallower form, which sometimes bear blob 
decoration, but are more often either entirely plain or else covered with a pictorial 
design in cut or incised technique?®. We should not have suspected these of being lamps 
were it not that in the Treasury of S. Mark at Venice some examples of a very similar 
shape of glass occur (Pl, xxix, 20), one of which is actually mounted as a lamp, with three 


Y Rnobbedl bases of conical vessels were found at Karas and are slinest certainly to be grouped with 


this banpeglass type, bat as no complete or nearly complete specinen was found they have been omitted 
froin Coumideration amon the Karanis exmuples. 
2 PL IG. ne 2. 


8 La Mess. vt, p. 13 and PL 138, 

A Opoert, Vigp. 2s and PL 13 Greek MS, at Venice. 15th century). 

SAL Chabouillet, Lisen da rubinet de Wo Lonis Fould ASGh » p86, No, 1538, PL xxi. 

© Mittehilterliehe Glas, pos. if PL 22, 9 and 10, 

TOp.ot, forms Wand 73; he 154 with horvontal wheel-ineisions : fix. 254 (with honeycomb decora- 
thom: figs, 249-300 “with added blobs 5 and pp. 121-6 

~ Oporit, Pormentafel, To 2690G. B87. 106: fle Tt4 band and p. WS Ovith added Mobs); fig. 168 f (with 
honeycomb decoration: 

* Roller, Les catinoabes de Rome. t Plo vin. 

hr Mortnedeauy op. cit, For TO. p. T2d and ties, 326-75 Kase, op. ed., Formuntafel G. 388, tlys, 262-5 
and pp. 63. ft 
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chains for suspension. These are all illustrated in Pasini’s publication of the Treasure}, 
and are probably Early Byzantine, Tth-Sth centuries, in date2. A fragment of a similar 
bowl was found at Susa in the topmost levels and is now in the Laue? If these are 
lamps, or perhaps rather lamp-holders, it is possible that the earlier shallow bowls with 
Christian scenes cut on them served as lamps in churches also. 

There is no definite literary or pictorial evidence for this early bowl-lamp type. 

At its best, this type can never have been very satisfactory. If it was used as an oil- 
container, there must have been continual danger of the oil spilling over, and the bowl 
would be somewhat unstable owing to a lack of weight in its lower part. If it was used 
as a dish in which to place another container for the oil and wick, the second of these 
objections would still apply, and further, the inner container would usually be visible 
from below. For these reasons the simple bowl was almost given up, early in the 
Byzantine period*. It was superseded partly by the lamps in Group 3 below, but also by 
a type of stemmed bowl, Jerash B with its two main variations, the type with solid stem 
and the type with hollow stem. 

The first of these does not seem to have had a long life or to have been in use 
over a wide area. Apart from Jerash. it has only been recorded so far at Bethshan, where 
several examples of solid stems, either beaded, spirallv-twisted, or plain, occurred in 
Byzantine or Early Arab levels®, 

The second is much commoner and has been found on several sites where it is 
either contemporary with or slightly later than the Jerash examples. In his excavations 
in the sanctuary of 8. Menas between Alexandria and the Wadi Natrin, Kaufmann® found 
numerous examples, not only of this actual type (Pl. xxix, 28), bid also of another 
shape (Pl. xxix, 27), a sort of cross between these stemmed bowls and the earlier conical 
glasses. The latter shape may be an earlier type, directly developed from the conical by 
@ concurrent broadening of the upper part and a constriction of the lower, The sanctuary 
was flourishing from the 5th to the 8th century. The pointed lamps. therefore, perhaps 
date from the earlier part of that period and are a little antecedent to the Jerash examples, 
while the stemmed lamps are probably later and contemporary with Jerash. At Samarra’, 
too, fragments of the type were found in abundance in 9th- century deposits (Pl. xxix, 29-30), 
and in Syria it seems to have been very prevalent’. The same type has been found in 
Rome during the excavations in the foundations of the church of 8S. Saba on the Aventine 


1 Pasini, Z7 Tesoro dé 8. Marcu, Nos. LOT, 100 and Wubi, PL 49 and No, 124, PL 54. 
2 So Lamm, Wittelaterliche Ghrser, VAG. 

3 Lamm, op. cft., p. 146 and PL 52. 12. 

+ Yet bowls are oecamonally used as Lamps in Palestine to this das «ag. a bow] as shallow as the Roman 
example (PL. xxix, 19) hangs im the porch of the Armenian clareh om Jerusaleta, 

5G. M. Fitzgerald, Lethshun Ereecations, W225. the Avah aed Rartatine Levels in the press. For 
advance information on these discoveries the wuthors are mdelted to the kindness of Mr. Fitzgerald. 

6 C.M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, 1 pp. 62 and 76 ond tig. Lo at pe 53. Cnifortunately the Whastration 
does not make it clear whether the sterus were hollow or schdy and there woo cdeqnate deseription of the 
lamps in the text. In appearance, however, they are more akin to the hollow-stemmmed group than te the 
solid-stemmmed. 

* Lamm, Sunward, p. 33, Nos. 145 7, fig. 26 and PT iv. 

* Several stem-fraginents were found at Bethshen along with those of the solid-stemiued variety, and a 
similar fragment was found at Ophel im 1928-9, Three complete examples from the Chats Collection are 
now in Toledo Muscutn, and another, from Farah, is published by De ladder oy.e7t, PL 30 aud pp, 263-4). 
A stem of another example. with decoration of rolled-in threads, i published by Lamm .Mrttelu/terliche 
Glaser, p. 100 and PL. 30, 20, All these are Py zuntine or Early Arab i date, 
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(Pl. xxix, 31)!, where it probably dates from the Early Middle Ages (certainly before the 
12th century). 

It was, therefore. in common use all over the Mediterranean world during the 
Byzantine and Early Arab period. Later examples are also known. Zahn? publishes an 
interesting example of a pair of them, complete with their ylass candelabrum, which are 
now in the Gans collection in the Berlin Museum (PI. xxix, 32). They probably belong to 
the Arab period. They are nut quite like the ordinary type, having a higher body and 
a shorter stem in proportion; they are, however, so similar in shape to a small terracotta 
vase (PI. xxix, 33) in the Ashmolean Museum of Late Roman or early medieval date that 
it is possible that we should interpret this also as a lamp*. Another almost complete 
specimen, in a heavy, colourless glass, was found during the excavations on Ophel in 
1928-9, in débris probably of the 9th or 10th century. 

Medieval Italian and French examples are commonly figured. Rohault de Fleury4 
quotes, among others, 11th-century examples from a manuscript in Troyes library and 
from another in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 13th-century examples from other 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, from stained glass windows in Beauvais and 
from frescoes in Assixi5. Other examples (Pl. xxix, 34), also of 13th-century date, are 
found in frescoes in the church of 8. Pietro at Grado near Pisa which are well illustrated 
by Soulier®. Later, the antiquarian Grimaldi (c. 1560-1623) sketches an example 
(Pl. xxix, 35) which was still in use in 8. Maria Maggiore in Rome in his own time’, Lamps 
of this same type are made at Hebron and used to-day in Palestine, chiefly in churches 
but cecasionally also in mosques (PI. xxix, 36)*. An example was also seen in the church 
of 8. Sophia in Salonika, inset in a glass jar, itself set ina hanging metal lamp; the priest 
in charge said it came from Vienna, where it was made. And even in England very similar 
types are made to-day ® for use as sanctuary-lamps. 

A by-form, perhaps derived from this stemmed-bow! type, and more particularly from 
the variant with a solid, beaded stem, Jerash B. 1, is found in several Early Arab examples 
and has an interesting later history. This is a type with, instead of a true stem, a series 
of offsets or steps gradually diminishing in size towards the base. A 7th-S8th-century 
example (PI. xxix, 37) is figured by Lamm! and the type seems to have been common from 
the Early Arabic period onwards. An Arab example, of gilt green glass, is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (PL. xxix, 38)". The type has also been used in metal, and 


PB. Cannizzaro aud TC. Gavini, Wot, Seve. 1002, p. 273 and tigure, Fragments of twenty lamps and 
of Chars for snapension were found, along with one complete lamp with a triple suspension-chain, 

Amt he Birichie ans dew bifl, Arn stseinudd nipen, XXXV M134, p. 116, fig. 55. Gans coll., Altes 
Museum, No. 246. 

“No, 1884. 572° found in Rome. ' Op. elt. V1, p. 24, fig. on p, 25 and PL 143. 

YOpocit, Vi pp. 29-80 and Ply. £45-6 and 15s, 

'G. Seuher, Les inddenes orlentitles dans la perrture tose, PL AB. 

7 Grimaldrs drawing is reproduced hy Rohault de Fleury, op. Ch, VI, p. 20 and Pl. 141, 6. 

~ See note Tp. 201. One lanes in a silver lamp at the gete of the Rock Sanctuary in the mosene of 
the Dome ot the Rock. When questioned, the sheikhs said that ap olden days they had more of them and 
thect tu the adpicent mosque of the Aqse many were once set together im au iron chandelier, uow replaced 
by a modern candelibrina. 

" Ea, by Messrs, Powell, 100, Wigamore Street, W. 

Wo Mirtelalte The Glaser, py. VOB and Pl. 32, 13 “with decoration of rolled-in threads), 

MNo Sst. IS75. Flenred by Dillon, op. et, PL 24 2. See vlso yp, 156, but the suggesti at it was 
used inside a mesque-lamp seers bahar to Judge from its size aa from i: ee ae 
provided. Cr alse op. at, 156-7 for further remarks on the type, 
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examples of bronze and silver as well as of glass are still current in Egypt (PI. xxix, 39)1. 


Some of these last have designs in openwork, so that they are lamp-holders rather than 
lamps. 


Group 3. Handled bowls. 


No example of this type so far known seems to be anterior in date to the Jerash 
examples, but from that time onwards hanging bowl-lamps of most diverse forms seem 
to have been in common use: some have flat, pointed or concave bottoms, some have 
base-rings; some have a plain vertical rim, some have a constricted neck and outsplayed 
rim. Many of them may not have been used as lamps at all, but the fact that very 
similar types may be found (PI. xxx, 42) amongst the extraordinary variety of shapes of 
glass lamps in use in Palestinian and other eastern churches and mosques to-day ? suggests 
that some at any rate were. At Samarra handles and rims were found which are 
attributed to lamp-glasses of this type by Lamm?®. One of his types (Pl. xxx, 43) has 
a pointed base, and a constricted neck with outsplayed rim, and the other (Pl. xxx, 41) 
has a base-ring, a bulbous body and a vertical neck; but both shapes are very largely 
conjectural. An interesting Byzantine type (Pl. xxx, 45), a bow] with vertical sides and 
a base-ring, is in the Treasury of 8. Mark at Venice'. Dillon® mentions the pointed-base 
type as occurring in wall-paintings of the 14th century in the chapel of the Arena at 
Padua, and base-ring types are also depicted in mediaeval Italian wall-paintings®. 

From this type of hanging bowl was developed in all probability the well-known 
enamelled mosque-lamp with tall, outsplayed neck, bulbous body and base-ring or high 
outsplayed foot. These lamps were suspended from three or more handles affixed to the 
body’. They date from the 13th and 14th centuries. Precursors of the base-ring type 
of mosque-lamp are found from Byzantine times onwards, and in metal® as well as in 
glass: in the latter material they have been found both with (Pl. xxx, 46)° and without 
(Pl. xxx, 47)!° a wick-tube. The mosque-lamps were usually made without a wick-tube 
(Pl. xxx, 48), and the glasses are often large: these were used not as lamps themselves, 
but as “globes” or containers for smaller vessels which hell the oil and wick. Examples 
of the type, not all of them of small dimensions, are, however, found with a wick-tube 
(Pl. xxx, 49)", so that in some cases, at least, the type would seem to have been used 
without an internal vessel. 


1A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptie Churchrs, us, pp. 71-8, tig. 16 (glass and fig. 17 “bronze): the hronze 
example figured by hii, and illustrated here, Pl. xxix, 39, is now tu the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford 
(No. 1885. 771). 

2 See note 7, p. 201. Outside Palestine examples can be seen in S. Sophia in Constantinople and in the 
Ahmediya mosque in Stambul. 

3 Samarra, pp. 30 ff. and figs. 28-24. 

+ Pasini, op. evt., No. 124, Pl. 54. 

5 Op. ett., 158. The church was decorated by Giotto. 

6 E.g., in the porch of 8. Lorenzo favor: le mura at Reme 13th cent.) and in the crypt of S. Clemente 
in Rome (11th cent.). 

7 On mosque-lamps ¢f. Dillon, op. eit. 150 ff and Law, Vittelolterliche Glaser, section 3 (enamelled 
glasses). 

8 G. Migeon, Syrie, 1920 (1) pp. 56 fF, PL 7; and another, a7, Menuel Cort musulman, fig, 182. 

9 Quibell, Excavations at Sagqura, 1, p. 80 and Pl. 34. Late level (Byzantine ?). 

0 Roller, Les catacombes de Rome, 3, p. 24 and PL 8, 1. 

n Ey.,a plain example in Toledo Museum .No. 726-219 5 ef Lamm, Mittelilt cliche Gldser, p. 44 and 
Pl. 7, 2; and an enamelled example in the Victuria and Albert Museum (No. 33U, 190); ef Lamuin, of. e¢’t., 
p. 367, Pl. 158, 1 and Dillon, op. e77., Pl. 24, 1 
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Very similar lamps to these mosque-lamps are depicted in the frescoes in the crypt 
of S. Clemente in Rome (11th century) and in other medieval Italian paintings’, so that 
the type was not confined to the East. Nor was it confined to hanging lamps; stand- 
ing examples figure in a communion-scene on a 6th-century silver paten published by 
Bréhier?. 


Group +. Handled cup on stem (Pl. xxx, 50). 


The only reasons for suggesting that this type was a lamp are that it was found along 
with the other types in the Jerash hoards, and that, if it was not a hanging lamp, there 
seems to be no adeyuate explanation of the large handles. No parallels for such a lamp 
in glass? are known in either ancient or modern times, though it is always possible that 
future excavations or researches may bring such to light. 


Group 5. Candlestick-lamps (Pl. xxx, 51-53). 

The small bowls with or without handles and with one or more wick-holders of which 
numerous fragmentary examples were found at Samarra! do not seem to be paralleled 
by finds from elsewhere, though Lamm says that the type occurs in contemporary 
pottery. 


Reference has already been made more than once to the different modes of usage of 
these lamp-glasses. It will be convenient, even if it entails a little repetition, to give a 
brief description of the various processes of lighting involved. 

Sometimes the glasses were used as standing lamps. If they would stand alone, as, for 
instance, some of the later beaker-lamps and the mosque-lamps would, they were allowed 
to do so®. In other cases some sort of standing bracket was employed. Wooden tripod- 
stands that might well have been used for holding the conical lamps were found at 
Karanis, but as no instance is known of a lamp and a tripod-stand being found together, 
their use as such is still unproven. More often they were hung singly, or else in 
groups in a candelabrum. All those that have ring-handles attached to their bodies or 
rims were presumably employed as single lights and hung by chains from a hook on the 
ceiling or from a bracket jutting out from the wall. The various types recorded in Group 3 
must have been hung in this fashion, and also the handled cups on stems, Group 4, if 
indeed they were iainps at all. Contemporary illustrations in early medieval wall- 
paintings and manuscripts of this method of hanging lamps are not rare®. But some of 
the handleless types were also used as single hanging lights. With the stemmed bowls 
found in the church of S. Saba in Rome was found a triple chain for suspension with 
hooks which clutched the rim of the glass: and early medieval illustrations of the same 


1 Soulier, op, cit, pp. 59-62 and figs, 17-8, Other examples, both eastern and western, are figured by 
Rohanlt de Fleury, op. eff, v1, Pl. 145-7. 

* Caz, des Beane Arts, 1920.1. pp, 176 ff and Pl. opp. p. 176. These may be meint to represent metal 
latnps, for there ix ne attempt to show the flames or oil inside the vessel. aud an actual example in inetal 
w illustrated by Mas, Devonshire iu Burt. May., XEVU (1925, pp. 99 th Pla. b. 

» On the tomb of Adam’s Head in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem a lamp-bolder of this 
shape in open-work metal is to be seen, but this is no evidence that the type has ever been made in glass. 

* Lamia, Saaetera, pp. 34 5 and fie. 27. 

Cr for this method the hunps standing on a dedze depicted on a silver paten, Brelier, ‘id. 

“Ch eg, the paintings in the erypt of 8. Clemente in Rome; Rehault de Fleury, op. ¢?t., vi, Pls. 141, 
Lio, $47. Soulier, op. cet, fly 17. 
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type of suspension are known!. In other cases, and probably much more frequently, these 
stemmed bowls, if used singly, were suspended in pierced metal rings hung on three 
chains?. The unstemmed bowls were often used in this same manner—there is a fine 
example with metal holder and chains complete in the Treasury of S. Mark*—so, too, 
were some of the beaker-lamps. 

But this mode of suspending the lamps singly was only useful when some special 
object was to be lighted up, for example a statue or an altar, or else where the space 
to be illuminated was comparatively small, e.g. in niches or small chapels. For general 
purposes, and especially for lighting the central part of a church, some system of grouping 
the lights was necessary. This was attained by the use of multiple chandeliers of metal, 
often of the greatest magnificence and of huge size*. The earliest type consists of a plain 
ring of metal either itself pierced with holes for the reception of the lamps or else with 
pierced arms projecting from it. Numerous examples of these are known, dating from 
the 4th century onwards5. A chandelier of this simple form was actually found at Jerash 
by Mr. Horsfield during repairs to the Propylaea, and a complete set of three bronze 
chains for suspension was found along with the fragments of lamps by the British School 
Yale Expedition. As an experiment, these two finds were combined and three repaired 
lamps of the stemmed-bowl variety were inserted in the chandelier and lit with olive oil. 
Much more elaborate types of chandelier are described by Paul the Silentiary as being 
in use in S. Sophia in the 6th century, and many variations are illustrated from the 
following centuries in medieval paintings and manuscripts®. Lamps of both Groups 1 
and 2 were used in these brackets, but more commonly the conical and beaker-types 
of Group 1, and it is the beaker-lamp that is most frequently found in chandeliers in 
eastern churches to-day; the stemmed bowls are more generally used as single lights. 

All these lamps were and are lit by means of oil floating on water, but the manner 
of holding the wick has varied. One common system now is to use cotton wicks set in 
holders made of cork and tin which float on the oil. In Palestine such wicks are used 
in the bowls with hollow stems, and in beaker- and bowl-forms in churches and mosyues, 
and no doubt there was some ancient equivalent for them. But at Jerash another method 
was used, A number of fragments of metal wick-holders were found. These consist of a 
strip of bronze bent into an S-shape; one end was hung over the rim of the glass and 
the other was folded upwards in the centre, inside, and bent at the end to grasp the 
wick, which was thus held down in the oil. The purpose of these strips of bronze was 
definitely proved by the discovery that wick-holders of precisely the same kind are to-day 
in use in glass Sabbath-lamps in Jewish houses in the Old City of Jerusalem’, but no other 
examples from antiquity are recorded, nor have such wick-holders been noticed in modern 
churches or mosques. A third system was also in use from early days which shows an 


1 CH, eg., some of the paintings in the church of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura in Reine, and Rohault de Fleury, 
op. cit., Pls, 146, 158, 

2 Cf again some of the 8. Lorenzo paintings, and op. ert, fg. at p. 23 and V1. 145) top right). 

3 Pasini, op. ett., PL 54, no. 125. 

+ Various Latin names for these lamp-brackets lave been handed down, all of which doubtless once had 
distinct meavines. They ave called, e.y., polyetadela, coronue, ph rae. corone pherales, Wat it does not seem 
to be possible now to equate any of these terms with a defimte type of hracket. 

> Cf Wultt) Altchristliche und Mittelalterliche Bildirerke, tp. 211, Nox. LOO4-7 and Pls. 48 and 49, and 
refs. vd. oe, 

® Cf Rohault de Fleury, op. e@t., VI, Pls. 142-3. 

7 The modern wick-holders are cut out of a sett tin tube and then bent into the S-shape 
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advance in efficiency in comparison with both of these—the use of a vertical glass tube 
in the centre of the vessel fixed to the base with molten glass!. The idea is an obvious 
adaptation from the candlestick, which was known in Roman days*. The earliest known 
examples of this are the Gezer and Ophel lamps (p. 201), and in Arab times it became 
mure and more common, especially in beaker-lamps, in which, to-day, it seems to be the 
rule rather than the exception. Lastly, some of the larger of these glasses, notably the 
enamelled mosque-lamps, were often employed rather as lamp-shades than as actual lamps. 
Small glass or metal vessels were in that case suspended inside the large glasses, and in 
those interior vessels the water, oil and wick were placed. 


INDEX TO PLATES XXVILI-NXN. 


1-3. Karanis. 
4-5. 

6. Arabic enamelled beaker .after Read, clvehveofogia, LNT, 218). 
7. By vantine, Gever after Macalister. 


Modern Palestrman, Send) Bawwahi. 


PEALE SAyuL 
lerash. 


iMth-cent. Egyptian after Lane’. 
Hl. Early Byzantine, from fresco, Charch of 8. George, Salonika. 


12. Modern, Alnnediva Mosque, Stuabul. 
13. Fould Collection (fatter Chabonillets. 
Tt Modern, Alimediy.t Mosque, Stambul 
15,16 Early Arabie, with ring-handles after Lamar. 
PLALE ANIX. Iv. Karanis. 
Is, Romano-Egyptian, Askren Coll, Ann Arbor. 
19, Late Roman shallow bowl vfter Morim-Jeans 
20, Byzantine, Treasiry of S. Mark (after Pasini). 
21-26. Jerash, 
27, 28. Byzautine, Sanctuary of 8. Menas (after Kaufmann), 
29,30 9th cent, Samarra after Lamm). 
31. Early Medieval cufter Cannizzire and Gavin. 
32. Arabic, Gans Coll. vafter Zalin:. 
33, Early Medieval; terracotta Luup /: in Ashurmlean Musenrn. 


34. Medieval, from fresco, Charch of S, Pietro, Grado ‘after Soulier’. 


35. Medieval, S. Mana Mageiore :Grinaldr after Rohault de Fleury). 
36. Modern Palestinian, andil Bazzalga. ; 
37. Early Arabic yatter Lami: 
BS, Arabic, Vietora and Albert Museum, 
39. Modern Coptie bronze luaup, Ashtnolean Musern. 
Puate xxx. 40, 41. Jerash. 

420 Modern Palestintan, Nandil Kath, 

13, Ph Oth cent. Satara after Lamy. 
45, Early Byzantine, Preastury of 8 Mark ‘after Pasi: 
46, Early Choistian, Catacombs (after Rollers. 
47. Byzantine. Sadskarah after Quibell. 

48, 49. Arabre mosque-lamps, British Museu. 
a0, Jerash. 

51 53, 9th cent., Samarra candlesticks (after Lamm). 


©The wick used in Palestine in such vessels is a wisp of cotton wound round a strip of reed which stands 


uprieht im the glass tube, 


Cf Caunat and Chapot. Vandel d arehealoyes routine, Wy pp. 466-7 and figs, 660-2 
os. 2. 


Plate XNVIIL, 





1S 14 


Vases used as lamps. 


Scale 3, except 10, 11, 12 & 14, which are not drawn to scale. 


Plate XNAITX, 





Vases used as lamps. 


Neale k, eceept 27-8. 31, 34-5. u hath 


are not drawn to acale, 


Plate XXX. 
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Vases used as lamps. 
Scule 4, except 43, 44 & 46, which are not dren to scale 


Plate XXXI. 
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Inscribed mummy linen of Tuthmosis III. 
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A FRAGMENT FROM THE MUMMY WRAPPINGS 
OF TUTHMOSIS III 


By DOWS DUNHAM 
With Plates xxxi-xxxvi. 


Early in the present year the Boston Museum of Fine Arts obtained as a loan from 
Mr. Horace L. Mayer of Boston a large fragment of linen inscribed with hieroglyphic 
texts from the Book of the Dead. Mr. Mayer has generously given his consent to the 
publication of this document, since it is thought to be of considerable interest on 
philological grounds. 

The principal fragment (Register No. 82.31) measures 111 cm. in width, by 63°5 em. 
in height, and is bordered by torn edges above, below, and on the left. On the right is 
a selvedge bounded by 5 to 6 cm. of uninscribed surface. The texts are arranged as 
follows (Pls. xxxi-xxxii): at the top, which is torn along an approximately straight line, is a 
single band of inscription reading from left to right (the signs face right), and subdivided 
into four sections (A—D) by vertical lines. Below A-D are parts of 49 vertical columns 
of inscription reading down and from left to right, the hieroglyphs again facing right. 
All columns except No. 1 are complete at the top, but none are preserved to their full 
length. At the extreme right is Column 50, divided from the rest by a double line and 
extending the full height of the fragment—it is complete at the top but not at the 
bottom. With the principal fragment is also a smaller piece from the same object 
(Pl. xxxi, below), showing a section of horizontal inscription (as A~D) and the upper ends 
of 16 vertical columns. Above the horizontal band are the lower ends of 6 vertical 
columns from a group higher up. Although this fragment does not fit on to the larger 
piece, it seems clear that its proper place is to the left of it. 

There is no doubt that this inscription is a part of the mummy wrappings of 
Tuthmosis III found in the Dér el-Bahri cache, the major portion of which is in the 
Cairo Museum. Naville, in Todtenbuch, Einleitung, 76, Cb, says of the Cairo inscription: 
“Diese wertvolle Urkunde besteht aus verschiedenen Abtheilungen, welche durch 
horizontale Striche getrennt sind. Leider fehlt der untere Theil” (italics mine). On p. 77 
he notes certain peculiarities of orthography, peculiarities found in the Mayer fragments 
also. The object came into the possession of M. Clemente Maraini some time prior to 
1885, and passed thence into the collection of Vassalli Bey, from whose heirs Mr. Mayer 
acquired it about three years ago. In 1885 a photograph of this text was sent to the Berlin 
Museum by Maraini, and the present owner has a letter written to Maraini by Professor 
Erman on the subject. The great German Egyptologist recognized the object as a frag- 
ment of the Tuthmosis III wrappings from the Dér el-Bahri cache, and spoke of its 
value for the study of the religious texts because of its early and exact dating. He went 
on to comment on the contents as follows: “Du reste il y a une chose curieuse 3 


a 
remarquer en votre manuscrit. Il y a dans les chapitres qu'il contient quelques passages 
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qu’un roi ne pourrait dire de lui-méme & juste titre. Par exemple le mort jure devant 
Osiris qu’il n’a jamais ordonné la mort d’un homme et on lui assure qu'il trouvera 
lamitié du roi et de ses familiers. C’est donc destiné pour un particulier et on s’attend 
d ce que ces passages aient été changés en écrivant ce livre sur la toile du roi. Mais il 
n’en est rien, le livre était trop saint pour qu'on osat d’y changer un mot, et c’est 
ainsi que ce roi guerrier jure de n’avoir jamais tué un homme.” (See line 15 of our 
text.) 

The inscription is reproduced photographically on Pls. xxxi, xxxii (the smaller 
fragment inserted at the foot of Pl. xxxi to the same scale). Pls. xxxili-xxxvi give a 
transcription of the texts on the main fragment, together with indications of the principal 
variations from two of the well-known published versions, namely the Turin Papyrus 
(Lepsius’ Todtenbuch) and Budge’s Book of the Dead, “The Chapters of Coming Forth by 
Day.” This has been done with a view to ready reference and comparison. 

The chapters represented are indicated below. 


Main Fragment. 
A Titles of Chapters 22, 23, and 24. 
B Titles of Chapters 21 and 90. 
C ‘Title of Chapter 125. 
D from text of Chapter 154. 


1 from text of Chapter 1. 

2-3 from text of Chapter 22. 
3-5 from text of Chapter 23. 
5-7 from text of Chapter 24. 


from text of Chapter 21. 


1 
50 from Pyramid Texts; ed. Sethe, 52, 53. 


Small Fragment. 


Horizontal text over 1-4 = Title of Chapter 83 (?). 
Horizontal text over 5-7 =‘ Title of Chapter 84. 
Horizontal text over 8-9 Title of Chapter 86. 
Horizontal text over 14-15 Title of Chapter 105. 
3-4 from text of Chapter 83(?). 
5-8 from text of Chapter 84. 
9 from text of Chapter 86(?). 

13-15 from text of Chapter 105. 

Other portions are too incomplete for identification. 


1 Tt should be noted that this quutation is fromm a letter written 46 years ago, that Professor Erman 
wrote it after examination of a photograph only, and that it was intended to make clear to one who knew 
nothing of Egyptology the value of the document in his possession. 


Plate NNNITT. 





T.2 Turin Papyrus (Lepsws Todtentuch) B = Budge, Book § the Dead,” The Chapters of Coming for by Day" : Teat: 
A- D- Boston Text, novizontal lines at Cop. 1- -50 = = Boston Text, vertical columns, Left fe Teght 
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Text from mummy linen of Tuthmosis Tf], with variants. 
Lines A-D and columns I-11. 


Plate NANTY. 
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Text from mummy linen of Tuthmosis III, with variants 
Columns 11-27. 


Plate XXNYV. 
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Text from mummy linen of Tuthmosis III, with variants. 
Columns 27-38. 


Plate XXXVI. 
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Text from mummy linen of Tuthmosis II], with variants. 
Columns 39-50. 
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CEREMONTAL GAMES OF THE NEW KINGDOM 
By JOHN A. WILSON 
With Plates xxxvii-xxxviil. 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago is publishing the Audience 
Window in the first court of the temple of Medinet Habu in Volume ur, Pls. exi-exii, of 
the series descriptive of that temple!. In working over the scenes of wrestling and 
single-stick contests below the window we were interested to note a certain consistency 
with parallel scenes elsewhere. This article touches on the scope and technique of the 
games and discusses the texts accompanying the scenes, 

We have noted the following scenes of ceremonial games in the New Kingdom, 
(1) Medinet Habu (also ae by Wreszinski, Atlas, u, 158, 158a, and by Meyer, 
Darstellungen der Fremdvolker, 335-315); (2) Ramesses II, as described below; (3) Theban 
Tomb 19, probably early Nineteenth by nasty (Rosellini, Won. Civ., 103)?: (4) Tomb of 
Merire II, Tell el--Amarnah (Davies, El Amaraa, 11, 40 and Pls, xxxvii-xxxviii; (5) Cairo 
Ostracon 25132, from the tomb of Ramesses VI (Daressy, Ostraca, Pl. xxv, 26). Here 
are five instances in a range of two hundred years. 

In the ‘Amarnah scene the king appears in public on his throne to receive the 
tribute of the South. In celebration of the event Egyptians break into wrestling, boxing, 
and single-stick bouts. Pl. xxxvii, figs. 1-6, taken from Davies's publication and divided 
into separate contests, show these combats. 

The ostracon in the Cairo Museum (PI. xxxvii, fig. 7) shows two Egyptians beginning 
a wrestling bout. Text 5 (Pl. xxxviil) in hieroglyphs accompanies the scene. The "phrase 
“in the presence of Pharaoh” may be taken to link up this fragment with its parallels: 
games at an appearance of the king’, 

In Theban Tomb 19 the combats are held before a shrine of the deified king 
Tuthmosis III. Above, two men are engaged in a single-stick bout (Pl. xxxvii, fig. 8). 
Below, two Egyptians are beginning a wrestling bout (Fig. 9); one addresses text 
1+6 (Pl. xxxviii) to his opponent. Below them and to the right, a pair has just 
completed a wrestling match (Pl. xxxvii, fig. 10). The victor faces the shrine in the 
attitude of triumph and utters text 8 (Pl. xxxviii). It is interesting to find these games in 
honour of a dead king*. Doubtless the ancient Egyptians, like the modern, seized the 
occasion of any festival for athletic contests. We consider here only the games at the 
appearance of a king, perhaps more formal, skilled, and memorable than local fantuziydt, 
and so the only games of which records have descended to us. 


1 H. H. Nelson and associates, Medinet Hulu, UL Later historival records of Rams s 11. 

2 Much of the scene is still clear ou the wall, but the texts have almost cutirely perished ; ¢f 
Wreszinski, .tédus, 1, 118. The games are finely delmeated by Davies (after Hay) in Metropolitan Mosewm 
Bulletin, Dec, 1923, 51. 

3 T collated the text in the museum show-ease. The drawing was made from the publication. The 
plate of figures was drawn by Mr. L. Lonzley. 

4 See perhaps Frazer, Golden Bough, ww (The Dying God), 92. 
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The Medinet Habu scenes (PI. xxxvii, figs. 11-14 from the left side, figs. 16-21 from the 
right) are directly under and centred toward the Audience Window, and thus are clearly 
in connexion with the ceremonial appearance of the king, as is also evidenced by the 
recurrent phrase “in the presence of Pharaoh.” Ten combats are shown. 

The reader who examines the cartouches in the two central scenes (Pl. xxxvii, figs. 14 
and 16, with texts 9 and 10, Pl. xxxviii) will see that they bear the names of Ramesses II, 
not Ramesses III. They are Ramesses II blocks reset here in their corresponding places 
in Medinet Habu. Onthe pavement of the court just below scene 13 there hes at present 
a loose stone block bearing scene 15. This also belongs to Ramesses IIt. These 
Ramesses II scenes are clearly identical with those of Ramesses III and must also have 
belonged to an audience window. 

We thus have five scenes of games in celebration of the appearance of the king. In 
the ‘Amarnah instance they might be a spontaneous outbreak of joy; but in Medinet 
Habu they are clearly the scheduled programme of a festival. Interesting in the scenes 
of Ramesses ITI is the audience of princes, courtiers, and foreigners. Are the latter 
accredited ambassadors or important captives brought to view the symbolic victory of 
Egypt over her enemies? Their presence among the courtiers suggests that they are free 
and respected personages, perhaps the diplomatic envoys. 

The discussion of the games will involve: (a) the texts accompanying the scenes; 
(6) an excursus on a refrain of triumph that recurs in these texts; (c) an examination 
of the technique of the games, so far as this can be determined. 


(uw) The Texts of the Games, Pl. xxxviii. 


Only the Ramesses II and III texts may be taken to show direct copying; yet the 
wording of the scenes in Tomb 19 and on the ostracon is so strikingly similar as to 
suggest a definite New Kingdom combat talk. Some speeches are mocking or threatening; 
others are triumphant. 

Test 1 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 9). “Alas for you, O miserable? soldier, who boasted with 
his mouth!’ Here the opponent is an Egyptian and is called Asi “miserable” rather 
than ifty “enemy,” as in the parallels. 

Test 2 (from Pl. xxxyii, fig. 15). “Alas for you, O negro [enemy,] who boasted with 
his mouth! Usermarér [-Setepneré¢ is with] me against you! You....” Perhaps some 
threat followed. 

fest 3 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 19). “Alas for you, O Syrian® enemy, who boasted with 
his mouth! Pharaoh, L.P.H., my lord, is with me against you!” 

Test 4 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 13), “Alas for you‘, O negro enemy! I’ll make you take 
a fall helpless, in the presence of Pharaoh!” 


' As far as T know, it was identified by Dr. Nelson, Field Director of our expedition. We assume that 
it and the two blocks in scenes 14 and 16 ‘within the broken lines) were brought here in the work done on 
the temple seme thirty yeors ago. In our PL exii and Wresziuski, 1dus, 01, 158a, it is even possible to see 
the different quality of the stone, which is very clear on the wall. Dr. Nelson will discuss the relation of 
the Ramesseum and Medinet Habu in the forthcoming volume. 

? Ou the superfluons gr, see Sethe, Verboin, 1, § 270. 

* The opponent is actually a Libyan, not a Syrian. This shows thoughtless copying from a Ramesses II 
ancestor text: the Syrians were the traditional menace to Ramesses II that the Libyans were to 
Ramesses IT]. The veeve was changed aceordingly, but the seribe forgot to chanye the tet ! 

* Read, with the parallels, daar nk, This confusion is another instance of unintelligent copying of a 
hieroglyphic ancestor text (presumably text 2, ay scene 15 is strictly analogous). 
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Texts from representations of ceremonial games. 
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Text 5 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 7). “See, I'll make you take a fall helpless!, in the 
presence of Pharaoh, L.P.H.!” ° 

Text 6 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 9), “I'll make you xay: ‘Oh the folly(?)? of taking the 
hand of a soldier of his majesty!’” The first position in wrestling, as in figs. 7 and 9, 
was perhaps “taking hold of the hand’’—literally “filling the hand.” ; 

Text 7 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 20). “Stand up to ine! I'll make you see the hand of a 
(real) warrior!” Here “hand” means “skill,” as often. 

Texts 8—12 (from PI. xxxvii, figs. 10, 14, 16, 21). These, with reservations in the cave 
of text 11, are a refrain of triumph after victory. The formula is discussed at length in 
the next section, where it is shown to be spoken by a person or persons rejoicing in the 
successful completion of an enterprise. I take it. then, that the second part is vocative, 
addressed to the watching soldiers and their commander. This may be wrong. Tenta- 
tively I render: “Amiin is the god who decreed the protection against every land to the 
ruler, O great troop of Usermarér (ete.), Ruler of the Two Lands, O general!’ There 
are several alternative translations possible, but none seems convincing. 

The remaining four texts from Medinet Habu have, as far as I know, no parallels 
from similar scenes. 

Text 13 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 12). The referee, distinguished by a trumpet, warns an 
over-zealous wrestler: “Take care! You're in the presence of Pharaoh, L.P.H., your 
[lord]!” See the commentary on the technique of the wrestling bouts for the nature of 
the prohibited hold. 

Text 14 (from Pl. xxxvii. fig. 18). “See now—I take hold of vour legs, and I'll pitch 
you on your side® in the presence of Pharaoh, L.P.H.!” 

Text 15 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 21). "The Royal Son and Great Commander of the Army, 
Ramesses, justified+, (says): ‘Forward, forward. O good warrior!’” 

Text 16 (from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 11). “Words spoken by the princes and officials: “Thou 
art like Montu, O Pharaoh, L.P.H., our good lord! Amiin overthrows for thee the 
foreigners who come to set themselves up (?) (against thee)!" This is not strictly a 
combat text in the same sense that the others are. It is addressed to the king by the 
spectators of the bouts who stand at the left. It bears, of course, the implication that 
foreign countries will be overthrown just as the foreign wrestlers are being over- 
thrown. 

From these parallels we may take it that the ancient Egyptians had certain 
standardized forms of speech which were particularly applicable to ceremonial games 
before the king. Of course this agrees well with the prescriptive speeches which their 
arabized descendants employ on definite occasions?. 


1 Note the simplex of the rare word eizir?3, on which sce Gardiner, Literuy Texts, 1, 30%) 1.3. 
Amenemopet, 14. 14, and perhaps Pap. Ebers, LOLLL. The sense here is perhaps hors de couhat, 

2 Rosellini’s upright sign unght be a b ora d?. The evil-hird and the conteat supply clues as to the 
meaning, but the word might be connected with sv “overthrow, upset.” 

3 On drw as the costal wall, see Gardiner, Votes on the Stora of Serahe, 115, a. 2. Conchisive material 
will be found in Pap. Ebers. 

4 The name, following epithet, and uraeus on the brow of the prince were not on the wall im the reign 
of Ramesses III, but were added later. 

§ Such hackneyed phrases are, to be sure, very common in the literature handed down to us froin ancient 
Egypt. Cf, for instance, Gardiner-Davies, Tomb ef Hy, 12. 
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(6) A Refrain of Triumph. 


The jubilant cry which was mentioned under texts 8-12 above occurs several times 
in the New Kingdom in a similar setting. The fifteen instances which I have noted 
range from Hatshepsut to Ramesses IV; the scene is always one of some sort of 
triumph. The instances are as follows (Pl. xxxviii): 

Text A. Temple of Dér el-Bahri, upper court, interior, east wall, south of granite 
doorway, upper register: over the boats in the procession of Amin proceeding from 
Luxor to Karnak (cf. text B). Published in Naville, Deir el Bahari, v, Pl. exxv. The 
block containing this text is not now in place, and I have not discovered its whereabouts. 

Text B. Luxor temple, Tutcankhamiin-Harmhab colonnade, east side: the procession 
of Amin returning from Luxor to Karnak; horizontal line of hieroglyphs over attendants 
accompanying the procession. Consists of two “choruses of jubilation.” Published by 
Daressy, Mémoires de la Mission, vit, 387, which I collated with the wall. Some addi- 
tions and corrections were taken from Weorterbuch Zettel 431-3, for which I make 
grateful acknowledgement. 

Texts C-E (=texts 8-10, from Pl. xxxvii, figs. 10, 14, 16), Accompany victorious 
wrestlers. 

Tet F, Karnak, outside west wall between 8th and 9th pylons: scene of triumph 
on battlefield; text by an Egyptian leading up Hittite captives. Published by Kuentz, 
Bataille de Qadech, 65, §6, which I collated with the wall. 

Text G. Medinet Habu, second court, south wall: inscription of Year Five, 1. 38. The 
setting is a scene of triumph after battle and in front of the Audience Window. 
Published in Medinet Habu, 1, Pl. xxviii. 

Test H. Scene to left of G: over Egyptians leading up Libyan captives in a scene 
of triumph on the battlefield. Published op. cit., Pl. xxiii, 1. 2. 

Test I. Medinet Habu, outside north wall: before an Egyptian leading up captives 
of the Sea Peoples in a scene of triumph on the battlefield. Published op. cit., Pl. xlii, 
1. 16. 

Text J (=text 11, from Pl. xxxvii, fig. 21). Beside a single-stick combatant, as he 
throws up his arms and faces the king at the Audience Window}. 

Tests K-N. Medinet Habu, first court, east wall: four texts before four Egyptians 
leading up Libyan captives in a scene of triumph on the battlefield. Published op. cit., 
ul, Pl. Ixxv. 

Tect O. Turin ostracon containing a poem of joy on the accession of Ramesses IV. 
Published in Ree. trav., u, 116 ff.; translated by Erman, Die Literatur, 347-8, by 
Spiegelberg, O.L.Z., xxx (1927), 73 ff. My text follows that of Worterbuch Zettel 704, 
for which I make grateful acknowledgement. 

Our setting is thus: 8 times in scenes of triumph after battle; 3 times in scenes of 
triumph in games; 3 times in scenes of rejoicing in a home-coming procession; once in 
a text of rejoicing at the accession of a king. Only in text J is it uncertain whether 
the victory has been effected as yet. In three instances (B, G, and H), the hieroglyphs 
tell us that these are words repeated by participants in the triumph, while in O “all lands” 
utter the refrain, and the implication is that they, too, enjoy satisfaction. 

Grammatically the text offers difficulties, and I am by no means sure that I have 
wrested the exact sense out of it. It may be noted in C and H that the verb is clearly 


1 This is the victorious attitude, combined with the victorious refrain. But it is not certain that this 
Ilan is a» Yet victorious : see commentary on the technique of the single-stick combats below. 
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wad “to command” and that it has the prothetic ‘alif (4 times, as well as twice 
written r). As the cases under consideration are spoken after some triumph, I take it that 
we have here the imperfective active participle, serving in New Egyptian for the per- 
fective. The pronoun sw is sometimes s but never st. The earlier texts write ps nhl 
“the victory”; the Ramesses IIT and IV texts alter this to ps nkw. The original use of 
“the victory”’ indicates that the later p? nhw is parallel in sense and must be translated 
as “the protection”? rather than as “the protector.” At the end, rf? nb varies with 
in t? nb—or it may be omitted. It seems not to be essential to the refrain. It is further 
to be noted that the Wb. d. aeg. Spr. lists no occurrences of wd with the personal 
object only}. 

Professor Spiegelberg, who was good enough to examine the texts, suggested that in 
text B one might see a distinction between {4 wd “decree, command” and “) wd 
“fresh, fine.’ This would serve for the last line (in my copy) of text B: “Amin 
decreed the victory to Harmhab. O Amin, thou god, fine it is, the victory of the 
ruler!” In the same series of scenes (Jlém. de la Miss., vit, 388, collated), wd is 
clearly written with the serpent: A 1347.41" “How happy is the good ruler!”; 
but in the first line of text B, in the same exclamation, wd lacks the serpent and is 
written like wd. Professor Spiegelberg admitted that this tempting distinction will serve 
for text B but not for the later texts with the prothetic. It may have been the 
original form, misunderstood by later generations, and I may be wrong in attempting 
to translate all texts alike. 

Mr. K. C. Seele suggests that “the victory” is in apposition to the pronoun sw: 
“Amin is the god who decreed it, (namely) the victorv, to the ruler” (or ‘‘of the 
ruler’). If I have a lingering doubt of the construction as being unwieldy, I can offer 
nothing more plausible. Alternatively one might assume a ‘nominal sentence,’ with the 
participle serving as adjectival predicate (Sethe, Nominalsatz, §80a; Gardiner, £9. 
Gramm., § 374), and render: ‘Amin, the god; he is the one who decreed the victory 
to the ruler.” In view of the fact that the setting of the text calls for a thankful 
refrain of triumph, we might suppose that an unusual form was employed for emphasis 
and translate: “‘ Amin is the god who decreed the victory to the ruler.” As this word- 
ing seems to embody the desired sense, I shall use it with the frank acknowledgement 
that it is a makeshift. Let us pass the texts in review. 

Text A. “.... beloved of Atum(?)-Re. Amén is the god who decreed [the victory] to 
the ruler! Amin is in the User[het barque]....” 

Text B. (The people accompanying the returning procession); “‘they rejoice before 
his majesty: ‘How happy is the good ruler when he has conveyed Amin, for He decreed 
him valour against the south and victory against [the north!] Amin {is the god who 
decreed] the victory to the ruler!’” 

[Also the people] ‘‘who are following his majesty: the chorus of jubilation which 
they utter: ‘Harmhab is conveying Him who begat him! Decreed for him was kingship 
from the beginning of the lifetime of Ré¢ in heaven. He is rewarded with valour and 
victory over every foreign country that attacks him. Amiin decreed the victory to 
Harmhab. (Yes), Aman is the god who decreed the victory to the ruler! ....’” (I can 
make little of the end of the text.) Two points emerge here. The speech is labelled 
a hn nhm “chorus of jubilation?.” Further, the statement in direct prose that Amin 

1 That is, we cannot translate: “ Amfin is the god who commissioned him; the victory belongs to the 
ruler,” 
2 On Au see Sethe, Drumutische Texte, 176-7. 
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decreed the triumph to Harmhab is followed immediately by the formula, as if in happy 
expansion of the idea. 

Text C. Read again p3 nft “the victory.” Possibly the sign through the }, shown 
by Rosellini as -+, should be 4, and plural strokes may have been present. 

Tests Dand E. See translations of texts 8-12. 

Text F. After the formula there is a lacuna, then: ‘“‘Pharaoh. L.P.H. The lands 
come (?) to thee,” etc., showing that it is again a speech. 

Text G. (The First Libyan war has reached a successful termination.) “HKvery 
survivor was brought captive to Egypt—hands and phalli without number—led captive 
and pinioned under the Audience Window. The chiefs of foreign countries were assembled, 
beholding their misery. As for the Court of Thirty and the train of the king, their arms 
were stretched out, their jubilations (rose) freely to the sky. They (said): ‘Amen-Rée is 
the god who decreed the protection against every land to the ruler!’”’ There follows further 
description of the jubilant scene. 

Test H. “Words spoken by the officials and captains: *Amiin is the god who decreed 
the protection to the ruler who carries off every land! O Usermaréc, Amin has decreed 
to thee thy victory(?)1 like Ré¢ forever and ever!’” 

Tests I-N. Simply the formula, except J, which is treated in translations of 
texts 8-12. 

Test O. “All lands say to him: ‘Beautiful is the Horus on the throne of Amiin, the 
([yod] who sent him forth, the protector (2) of the ruler, L.P.H., who carries off every land!’”’ 
Here tradition has carried on the chant, but its meaning has become obscured, and wd? 
has been substituted for wd. 

Tect P. In view of the last instance, it is interesting to note what may be an echo 
in the time of Piankhi (Piankhi Stela, 1. 12 = Urk. 1, 8). The king gives a final charge 
to his expeditionary force, directing them to say: “Form the line of battle! Thou 
knowest that Amin is the god who sent us forth!’’ Is this in partial memory of what 
was once a formal chant of victory? 


(c) The Technique of the Games. 


This article was originally intended to be a study of the texts only, but an empirical 
examination of some of the wrestling holds suggested that it might be worth securing 
data on the technique of the games themselves. I appealed to Professor George M. 
Harper, jun., of the Department of Classics in Yale University, and he studied the 
wrestling scenes and sent me generous notes and suggestions on their nature. I am 
indebted for what follows to his sympathetic interest and his knowledge of the 
palaestrian art. The wording is my own. For greater distinction we have shaded the 
hair of one of the two contestants in our figures—he will be referred to as “Dark,” his 
unshaded adversary as “Light.” See Pl. xxxvii. 

Figures land 2. Dark has been thrown and lies upon the ground?. Light turns to 
the judges’ stand—or rather the king—and throws up his hands in triumph. See 
remarks on the objective of the bouts below. 

Figure 3. This is a common and effective hold of modern wrestling, apparently 
carried out as we should wish to do it now. Light has applied a “hip-lock and chancery,” 


© Readmy tentatively wd ak (Gan nht-k. 
* Tn ty 2) Dark is not actually in the air. The arrangement of the groups was very compact (not as in 
ou plate, and he was drawn where he Hes to give room for the puir of fig. 3 below him. 
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and Dark is as good as thrown. It would naturally follow after fig. 7 through the 
following manceuvres. Light stepped rapidly forward, placing his left leg and hip against 
Dark’s left thigh and hip. At the same time he slipped his left arm around Dark’s neck, so 
that Dark’s head was caught between his elbow and arm-pit. In stepping forward, he 
had almost turned his back on Dark and, to prevent the latter from seizing an advantage, 
gave a sudden and strong pull on Dark’s head with his left arm, at the same time 
thrusting his hip up against that of Dark. Dark was thus lifted off his feet. and his 
body now lies over Light’s back and right shoulder. Light grasping Dark’s legs with his 
right arm. This is the situation as shown in fig. 3. Light goes on one knee, planning 
to give a sudden upward heave and throw his opponent’s body free of his own, Dark 
landing in front on his back. At the stage depicted there is no possible counter for 
Dark. 

Figure 4. Dark probably abandoned the tentative hold of fig. 7 to make a sudden 
lunge at Light and secure a “body hold” about the waist. Light then drew back 
sharply and took advantage of Dark’s crouching position to secure a “reverse body 
hold” with both arms, thus preventing Dark from throwing him backward. Light's leg 
is thrown forward in order to maintain his balance, and Dark may seize the knee and 
gain a certain advantage. Neither contestant has a marked advantage, but Light can 
perhaps toss Dark to one side or the other, or, by taking a backward somersault, he 
may throw Dark up and over and on his back. 

Figure 7. This is now known as the “‘referee’s hold” in starting a bout. each man 
grasping his opponent behind the neck. They feel out each other's strength and 
manceuvre for position. 

Figure 9. This is a slightly more advanced stage of the same hold. Light’s purpose 
in seizing Dark’s wrist was to pull Dark’s left arm forward and to the right, work around 
behind Dark’s back and thus gain an advantage. He, perhaps, had the same desire in 
fig. 7. Dark is trying to prevent this by holding Light's left wrist with his right hand. 

Figure 10. Cf. figs. 1 and 2. 

Figure 12. Light has taken a “chancery hold” (cf. fig. 3). It is, however, about 
the neck rather than the head and is really a “strangle hold.” Therefore the referee is 
perhaps warning him against blocking Dark’s windpipe. This is an interesting indication 
that these games had definite rules and restrictions. The hold is a good one, and Light 
is in a strong position. Dark’s efforts to control Light’s knees are futile, as he can apply 
little power in his present position. Harper suggests that Light could have improved 
his case even more by combining a “bar hold” with the “ chancery’ —running his right 
arm under Dark’s left shoulder and then his right forearm across Dark’s back, in order 
to prize Dark’s arm and shoulder backwards. At the same time his left arm would 
squeeze and bear down on Dark’s head. thus rolling Dark down and on his right side. 
As the drawing stands, Light is attempting to gain the same end. but without the added 
leverage of the “bar hold.” 

Figures 13 and 15. It is clear that Light has a marked advantage and that Dark is 
on the defensive. Yet it is dificult to name the hold. Light may be attempting a 
“hip-lock”: using his right hip as a fulcrum, he hopes to swing Dark under him in 
front. He has thrown his right arm around Dark’s shoulders to hold the latter at his 
hip and controls Dark’s left arm in a “wrist-lock.” Dark tries to prevent Light from 
pulling him forward and then down by interlocking his left leg in Light’s right. 

The “hip-lock” is the more plausible explanation. but one may also interpret the 
scene as an attempted “flying mare”: grasping Dark’s left hand, Light plans to draw 
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his opponent’s left arm over his (Light’s) right shoulder. Using the shoulder as a fulcrum, 
he would draw Dark sharply forward over it and throw him down on his back in front. 

Figures 14 and 16. Cf. figs. 1 and 2. 

Figure 17. Harper criticizes this as poor wrestling and remarks that its only justi- 
fication is the apparent success of Light, who is attempting to trip Dark backwards by 
throwing his left leg behind Dark’s knees. With his right arm he grips Dark’s right 
shoulder, apparently with the intention of pulling it down and forward, thus landing 
Dark backwards on his right side. Success seems assured, but Light could have 
improved his hold by locking both arms around Dark’s body, to swing his opponent 
where he wished. As it is, Light's left arm is useless, and his right side is unprotected. 
Since both Dark’s feet are off the ground, he cannot take advantage of his slight 
opportunities. 

Figure 18. Here interpretation is a little difficult. Harper suggests the following 
course of action. Dark attempted an offensive by grasping with his left arm for a body 
hold, at the same time stepping through with his right leg in an attempt to trip Light 
by interlocking with the latter’s left leg. With his right hand Dark reaches under Light's 
left arm to the back of Light’s head for leverage, incidentally taking a grip on Light’s 
hair. Dark’s intention is to push with his left arm, pull with his right, and trip with his 
right leg, so that Light will fall on his left side, with Dark landing upon him. However, 
Light has countered effectively and prevented Dark’s step-through by seizing his 
opponent's knee with his right hand. With his left arm Light apparently hopes to swing 
his opponent on to the latter’s right side, using Light's left thigh as the fulcrum. At 
the present indecisive stage of the bout, Light has the stronger position of the two. 

Figure 19. Light has attempted either a “flying mare” (cf. fig. 13) or a “ hip-lock” 
(cf. figs. 3, 13). With his left hand he grips Dark’s knee, planning to throw Dark 
forward over his shoulder. Dark has a “chancery hold” on the head of Light, but it 
seems purely defensive, and Light could easily break it in tossing Dark forward. Light 
has a very distinct advantage, and, if he were making proper use of his right arm with 
a firmer grip, he would have his opponent in a hopeless position. For the “flying mare”’ 
he should grasp the right arm of Dark; for the “hip-lock’’ Dark’s right arm or neck. 

This completes Professor Harper’s detailed study of the wrestling scenes. His 
findings bear out what we knew from the Middle Kingdom wrestling groups: that a full 
series of developed and effective wrestling holds was known and practised by the 
ancient Egyptians. Harper writes: “Egyptian wrestling was amazingly like our own. 
Some of the holds are carried out just as we should wish to do them now. I judge that 
the object of this wrestling was to force the adversary to touch both hands and one 
knee, or one hand and both knees, or perhaps all four to the ground, rather than to pin 
his shoulders to the mat. (Cf. figs. 10, 14, 16.) In this respect it resembles the Graeco- 
Roman wrestling which is still common in various places, notably in the Grasmere sports 
in the English lake district. My contention is perhaps supported by the absence of any 
picture of wrestling on the mat. On the other hand, some of the holds used, if carried 
to their natural conclusion, would normally land the adversary on his back. With this 
difference in purpose, some of the holds here pictured have a somewhat unusual 
application from the point of view of the catch-as-catch-can character of intercollegiate 
wrestling +.” 

I would venture to differ slightly from Harper on the purpose of Egyptian wrestling 
as here depicted. It may be that “three point” or “four point” falls were sought, but 


1 T have made a few minor alterations in his wording. 
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I do not think that they were necessarily confined to the hands and knees. In figs. 10, 
14, 16, on which he bases this conclusion, Dark is certainly prone on three points. But 
in each case he is facing toward the king, and it is fully possible that the Egyptian 
artist drew him in the conventional respectful attitude of “kissing the ground.’ Since 
he must be drawn on the ground, he should be drawn in the worshipful attitude—in 
figs. 14 and 16, he is a foreigner, and if these games were symbolical of Egypt's victory 
he should end by kissing the ground before Pharaoh. On the other hand, in the less 
conventional art of “Amarnah (figs. 1, 2), Dark lies on his back or side. As Harper admits, 
some of the holds, when carried through to their logical conclusion, would land the 
defeated man on his back (figs. 3, 4, 13, 19) or on his side (figs. 12, 17, 18). In text 14 
one wrestler threatens to throw the other on his side. Our texts show only upright 
wrestling and no wrestling on the mat. Apparently a fall of some recognizable character 
ended each bout?. 

There is one final consideration with regard to the wrestling matches of the ceremonial 
games. The opponent may be a negro (figs. 12-15), or a Libyan (figs. 16, 17, 19), or a 
Syrian (text 3). It is quite possible that the games were symbolical, suggesting the 
overthrow of Egypt’s enemies (cf. text 16). Were the bouts “fixed”? Was it preordained 
that the foreigner, after putting up a stout resistance, should lose to the Egyptian? Or 
were the bouts fair, unpopularity being the chief bar to the success of the foreigner? In 
the latter case, the consistent success of the Egyptian here depicted would be merely 
due to the artistic and literary convention that Egypt is always represented as victorious. 
I should not venture to give a definite answer to these questions. The Egyptian love of 
watching good sport, the fact that there were also bouts between two Egyptians (fig. 18 
and the earlier ceremonial games, figs. 1-10), and the probable presence of foreign 
ambassadors or visitors among the spectators, give us some reason to believe that the 
bouts were fair. But if the games were symbolic, as their representation in the temple 
suggests, the success of the Egyptian might well have been demanded. Then the foreign 
contestants would be pledged to “put up a good show” and then succumb. 

The single-stick combats (figs. 5, 8, 11, 20, 21) show less of strain and abandon than 
the wrestling scenes. They look more formal and poised, like the modern Egyptian 
games with the nabbit. However, the contestants wield sticks with knuckle-guards and 
wear a vambrace strapped to the free arm and a chin-guard*. This indicates that solid 
blows were expected and given. One can only guess at what the purpose of the bouts 
might be. Perhaps they went through stylized and abrupt flourishes of their weapons, 
bringing the sticks as close to the opponent's face as possible (figs. 8, 11, 20)—again the 
modern games offer this suggestion; the one pertinent text (7) indicates skill rather than 
force. Or a smart thumping of sticks against leathern chin-guards, following elaborate 
and formal flourishes, might be rewarded with points. The pairs in figs. 5 and 21 show 
a similarity of attitude: one man saluting the spectators, the other with arms thrown 
high in the air, turned toward the king. The latter attitude agrees with that of the 
triumphant wrestlers, and one man is accompanied by the refrain of triumph (text 11), 
which should show that he is already victorious. Against this view it must be noted 

1 Perhaps any three points (¢g., shoulder, hip, and elbow) were suticient for a fall, In the upright 
wrestling of the Greeks, three falls out of tive were necessary for victory, The Bent Hasan wrestling series 
seems to include also wrestling on the mat. It may be that the New Kingdom ceremonial games “in the 
presence of Pharaoh” had their own rules. Cf text 13. 


2 Possibly also a padding on the brow and a strap on the free upper arm (in figs. 20, 21), but neither 
of these is certain. 
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that a prince is delivering an incitative speech to one of the two contestants (text 15), 
which might be taken to show that they are just about to begin their bout. But the 
Egyptian artist does not normally give us a photographic depiction of one single stage 
of an action; in one picture he may show several different and successive stages of a 
story. I believe that the triumphant attitude and speech surely mean a successful 
outcome of the bout. 

The boxing pair—if such they actually are—at ‘Amarnah (fig. 6) has no parallel, to 
our deep regret. To the Occidental it is decidedly interesting to find this sport in the 
Near East more than a thousand years before Alexander's conquests. It seems not to 
have survived into the later ceremonial games?. 

We have thus a picture of games as a scheduled part of festive ceremonies held in 
the presence of the king. The games were skilled and governed by a definite code; the 
participants were perhaps trained gladiators. 


1 Mr. K. C. Seele calls iny attention to the example illustrated in Zedischr. fo ay. Spr, iu, 87. Of 
course, this may show Greek or Roman influence. 


A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF OSIRIS 
By T. J. COLIN BALY 


The legend of Osiris as we find it at the date of the Pyramid Texts is not that of 
Plutarch, nor, indeed, is it a single whole. Osiris was a king, the father of Horus, who 
inherited his kingdom, and he was killed either by drowning (Denwkm. Memph. Theol.) or 
by being knocked down by his brother Set (Pyr.). In the first case Set is apparently 
not the cause of the disaster, which has the appearance of an accident in which Isis and 
Nephthys made an unsuccessful attempt at rescue. In this version Osiris is buried at 
H-t-iti in Lower Egypt. In the second case three localities are mentioned as the scene 
of the murder, Ndi-t (Pyr. 721, 819, 1256, 2188), which includes a bank (wdb) of Nedit 
(1008), Ghs-té (972, 1033, 1799) and édb (2115). In all probability db and the wdb Ndi-t 
are the same place, so that there are merely two variants. The “Bank of Nedit” 
suggests the drowning story, but there is no actual mention of it. Ghs-ti is mentioned 
in connection with the death of Osiris in line 137 of the apparently early Ramesseum 
Coronation Papyrus}. 

The dd-pillar, which has so often been claimed as showing that Osiris was originally 
a tree deity2, has long since been shown to have originally been a separate god, probably 
totemic, at Memphis, and to have been later absorbed by Osiris (Sethe, Unters., 11, 134). 
The Ramesseum Papyrus referred to above shows Osiris as an émz-tree placed upon a 
dd, which is spoken of as Set. The identifications may be worthless—they belong to that 
period of identification when the doors of a shrine holding a god were called the jaws of 
Set, while the shrine itself was Set bearing Osiris, and so forth; but they at least show 
that the dd-pillar cannot have been identified with Osiris until after the latter had 
become the victim of Set, that is, until a comparatively late period in his development. 
The dd-pillar itself opens up very interesting lines of thought, not the least of which 
touches the story of Bata, but it is of no particular importance in the study of Osirian 
origins. 

Another usually accepted statement about Osiris is that he was originally a king. 
There is no definite evidence for this. since the mentions of that aspect appear to be 
later than his identification with cnd-t?. Sethe points out in his Urgesehichte (81) that 
Osiris apparently took his insignia of royalty, with an exception to be commented on 
below’, from Andjety, and Kees (Totenglauben, 197) remarks “ Vielleicht verdankt also 
Osiris ihm [¢nd-ti] die starke Ausprigung seiner Charakterziige als Konig,” but no one 
seems to have pointed out the possibility of his having taken his kingship entirely from 
this source. Yet it is hardly likely that a king would shed his own attributes entirely 
and absorb those of another. 


1 Sethe, Dram. Terte, 1, 242, where he points out that it may be identical with s33-t, whence Osiris 
comes in Pyr, 1761. 

2 Prazer, Adonis, Attis, and Usiris, aud, mere convincingly, sidney Suuth, Héstury of dssyria (1928), 
123 fh 

3 The Upper Egyptian crown 1s ignored here us beme palpably a later intrusion, 
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Osiris’ name is of some interest in the study of origins. The reading irw st, “He 
who makes (his) throne,” ignores the fact that in early times it is usually written ! , not 
ce and Sethe’s suggestion! of s-t 7r-t, “The place of the Eye,” is preferable; his later 
development of “Augenfreude,’ however, is not so attractive, despite the parallel of 
s-t ib, and the sense may well be quite literal. Now the most important “Eye” in early 
Egyptian religion is that of Horus. If Osiris is “The Place of (Horus’) Eye” there must 
have been some connexion between them prior to the date at present supposed. An 
early connexion would, however, explain why an Osiris, murdered by Set, is already in 
alliance with Horus while the latter is still at peace with Set. It is noted above that in 
the Shabako Stone Osiris is apparently drowned accidentally and Horus and Set are still 
at peace. What more natural than that when Horus and Set became enemies the latter 
should become the cause of Osiris’ death? 

In further explaining the meaning of Osiris’ name on this assumption the nature of 
the Horus-eye comes into question, and a study of this problem in the early texts has 
led me to the conclusion that it may have been originally connected with that Ladanum 
to which Newberry refers in Journal, xv, 86 ff. Ladanum was used in making incense 
and incense is closely connected with the Eye. Horus fumigates himself over the Eye, 
and in Pyr. 2075 we find: “Ho N., I have come. I have brought the Horus-eye which 
is in its ¢. Its perfume is on thee, O N. Its perfume is on thee. The perfume of the 
Horus-eye is on thee, O N., and thou art a bu thereby, thou rulest thereby, and thou 
takest thy wrr-t-crown thereby among the gods.” The first part of this passage assumes 
that the Eye is sweet smelling and the second part may well refer to incense in view of 
its divinizing qualities. Further, in Pyr. 133 and 695 we read: “The Horus-eye weeps 
upon the dxw-bush.” There is no further information in this passage but it is at least 
possible that the diw-bush is the Gum-eistus and that the weeping of the Eye is the 
exudation of the Ladanum. If this is so it follows that Osiris must originally have been 
this Gum-c/stus, and it is of interest in this connexion that incense was considered as 
an exudation of Osiris?. 

Osiris brought in as part of his insignia goat’s-horns (Sethe, Urgesch., 81) and is early 
connected with a goat or ram at Mendes. Note also that at a very early period a beard, 
presumably the king's, was deified (Borchardt, Sahure, 1, 97), and that it was so 
important that despite the habit of clean shaving both the kings and the gods wore long 
thin false beards with curled tips (Erman-Ranke, Aegypten, 251-2) not unlike a matted 
goat’s beard. Now Newberry (7bid.) has pointed out that the goats’ beards got matted 
with Ladanum and that this was one way of collecting it. It is not difficult to imagine 
the importance, and even the deification, of an object so impregnated with a sacred 
substance, and hence the deification of the goat itself. 

If Osiris were originally the Ladanum-bearing Cistus he would naturally be of the 
ordinary vegetation type, and the two stories of his death would be quite normal. 
A vegetation god is frequently spoken of as drowned, and what is more natural for 
a tree-god than that his death should be spoken of as “felling”? His identification with 
Andjety, and hence his kingship, is easy to explain when one considers the latter’s con- 
nection with Ladanum. 


1 Rechts und Links, 233, and Uryesch., 79. 
2 Blackman, 1.2, L, 69 ff 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ARMANT, 1929-31 
By O. H. MYERS anp H. W. FAIRMAN 
With Plates xxxix—lIxvii. 


As the Bucheum and Baqaria are to be published very fully in volume form during 
the course of next year it has been thought better to publish here some of the extraneous 
material excavated than to give a preliminary report upon the main operations. Of the 
various minor excavations undertaken during the last two seasons, the cemeteries seemed 
to have least associations with the major work and have therefore been selected for 
publication in the Journal. 

The graves recorded were dug for various reasons. Cemeteries 100, 400 and 500 
were encountered in the course of other operations and only the graves touched were 
cleared. In each case there are probably many more graves in the cemetery. Cemetery 
600 was a deliberate sondage to discover what sort of prehistoric material our colleagues 
the sabbdkhin were obtaining in their excavations to the south. We cleared cemeteries 200, 
700 and 900 partly in the hope that we might find something bearing upon the Bucheum 
and partly with a view to training some workers in this type of digging. 

In the season of 1929-30 Mr. F. W. Green was Director, and Mr. H. W. Fairman, 
Miss N. E. Scott and M. B. Van de Walle all assisted in the work. During last season 
Messrs. Myers (Director), Fairman, T. J. C. Baly, A. G. Buchanan, R. N. Lester and 
W. B. K. Shaw comprised the staff. Fairman took charge of most of the work on 
cemeteries 700-900 whilst Myers was ill; Miss Scott dug 600. 

I am indebted to Mr. T. Midgley for his description of the linen and to Mr. Guy 
Brunton and Professor Sir Flinders Petrie for much valuable assistance. 

We are indebted to Dr. Robert Mond for financing the entire work at Armant 
and for building, for the use of the staff, the comfortable headquarters known as 
Bucheum House. 


Cemetery 100 (Pls. xxxix and xl). 


The graves were all very close together and were mere cuts in the ground to take 
the bodies, mostly slightly narrowed at the head. The robbers had smashed up every- 
thing. Apparently all the bodies had been wrapped in a coarse linen shroud bound with 
tape, a sample of which from 105 is drawn on PIL. liv; that in 115 had been bound with 
string; that in 112 B had green and red embroidery down the front. An aged woman 
buried in 112 A had a dress covered with green, red and yellow embroidery. Unfortunately 
it was too broken and decayed to enable us to preserve any of it. 

Mr. Midgley, of the Chadwick Museum, Bolton, has very kindly sent the following 
report on specimens from this cemetery: 

103 A. Coarse brown linen, plain weave. Bundles of red and green wool yarns are 
drawn between the weft threads which pass over these bundles irregularly. 

103 B. As 110A. 
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404.4. Woollen cloth embroidered with an interlacing lozenge design in purple wool. 
A line of fancy stitching along one edge. 

404B. Two fragments of linen, plain weave, of hard twisted yarns. Woven stripes 
in red and green wool. Note the peculiar bunching of the warp yarns. 

404 C. Fragments of fine linen, plain weave. Yarns particularly well spun. Remains 
of coloured stucco decoration adhering. 

114. Woollen cloth, plain weave. Edge stiffened and stitched over. Two narrow 
stripes tapestry-woven in red wool. 

112A. Linen, plain open weave. Edge stitched over. 

112B. Coarse hard linen, plain selvedge on one side. Warp ends form a fringe. 
In places two or three warp threads in one shed. Warp yarns very uneven in diameter. 

112. As B. Warp ends peculiarly flattened, possibly from the pressure of the 
cloth beam. 

112 D. Coarse linen yarns, variable in diameter and amount of twist. In one place 
there are two sets of three wefts in one shed. 

110 A. Woollen woven cloth, check design in green wool. 

110B. Linen, canvas weave, with indistinct bands of blue, green and red wool. 

110 C. Blue wool yarns, very evenly spun and hard twisted as though intended for 
warp. 


Cemetery 200 (Pls, xxxix and xli). 


This cemetery consists for the most part of large tombs re-used at different periods 
and finally robbed again and again. In several tombs the robbers had been so thorough 
as to use sieves. When we saw that the last use of the tombs had been in Roman times 
we decided that, considering their proximity to the Bucheum, it might be worth while 
to expend more trouble over them than their condition would otherwise have warranted. 
In those cases where the entire contents had been turned over and over we sieved the 
whole of the filling. The rewards were hardly adequate, the only objects relating to the 
Bucheum being the limestone bull’s-head from 203 (PI. Ixi, fig. 2) and the two Buchis 
amulets from 205 (Pl. Ix, fig. 2). 

I have been unable to find any parallels for tombs 201 and 202, though Mr. Winlock 
tells me that he has found them at Kurnah. Fortunately we found pots in position at 
the bottom of the chambers which, together with the beads, enabled us to date their 
construction to the Eleventh-Twelfth Dynasties. Tomb 216, of a very similar plan, we 
could also attribute to this period. The flint picks with which these tombs were exca- 
vated are shown in PI. lix, fig. 3. They were left by the workmen in the bottom chambers. 
A small alabaster koh] pot and a few spheroid green faience beads which were dropped 
by the robbers in the shaft of 201 remained untouched during the later use and robbing. 
Tombs 205, 206, 207 and possibly 208 are so similar to the Second-Dynasty tombs at 
Sedment (Sedment IT, lxxxi) that, although no Old Kingdom objects were found in them, 
we can safely attribute their original construction to that period. We can do this the 
more safely in that they had obviously been used and re-used, as witness the Sekhmet 
and Taurt figures from 206. These were found underneath a pottery coffin. Presumably 
they were left by the pre-Roman robbers, and the Romans, placing the coffin on top of 
them, saved them from modern robbers. I should be inclined to think that 203, 204 and 
209 were re-used early tombs, but there is no proof. 211 is undoubtedly contemporary 
with its burials, that is to say, 4th century a.D. 


Plate XL. 
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Objects of any interest other than those mentioned above were few. 204 produced 

a pot-handle stamped with the name of Epikrateus. In 205, 207 and 208 there were 

bronze armour scales (PI. lxiii) similar to the one found loose near the Bucheum. 205 

had a terra-cotta caricature and a baubo of rather unusual type (Pl. Ixi). In 207 

there were definite traces of a gilt and coloured plaster mask near some head bones, but 

we were unable to gain any idea of what it had been like as it was altogether too frag- 

mentary. The block out of which the stone sarcophagus in this tomb had been cut carried 
the inscription (probably of Ramesses II): 


VAATED F 29'S = EMA. 


The glass bottle and stone weight from 214 were undisturbed and date to the 
4th century A.D. The weight weighs 801 grains. Four hundred grains would be reason- 
able for a Roman uncia of that period, but the half-uncia does not appear to have been 
used as a unit and the weight is marked A. Presumably it is therefore four beqas, 200 
grains being correct for a beqa. The foot of an alabaster statue (PI. lxi) from the 
same tomb appears to have come from a classical statue of some delicacy; it has been 
sawn, not broken off. Plans of the above tombs are given on PI. xli. 


Cemetery 400 (Pls. xxxix and xli). 


With the exception of 404 the tombs in this cemetery were multiple burials in 
bricked-up chambers with rectangular shafts. For the most part the bodies were in pottery 
coffins and had been covered with cartonnage. Only one cartonnage, 403 B, was in a suffi- 
ciently good state of preservation to be copied, and this is shown in Pl. lvi. The 
appended section by Fairman deals fully with this cartonnage and some similar specimens 
from the British Museum, one of which mentions Buchis. As this cemetery has not 
been completely robbed we shall continue work upon it later. The face from the lid of the 
coffin of 403 B is shown in Pl. Ilviii. Fairman deals with the dating of these graves. 


Cartonnage from Tomb 403. 


Tomb 403 was unrobbed, but, unfortunately, the roof had fallen in and smashed 
the lids of the coffins. Only in 403 B was the cartonnage preserved to any extent, and 
even in this case large portions were destroyed, especially at the edges and sides. After 
the body had been cleaned, and the inscriptions copied, the coffin was removed to the 
house. It was impossible to take a satisfactory photograph, but Miss I. M. Crookenden 
made a full-scale painting, and in this facsimiles of the inscriptions were inserted 
(Pl. Ivi). The hand copies of the inscriptions (PI. lv) are in no sense facsimiles, but 
are intended to be transcriptions in a modein, formal hand. Naturally, the relative sizes 
of the lacunae and the forms of certain signs have been reproduced. The names of the 
cynocephali were exceedingly difficult to read, and in most cases were almost completely 
destroyed. I have been unable to find, among any of the lists of apes known to me, 
parallels to such of the names as have been preserved. 

A. Inscription down the legs. The beginning was lost, but it is quite certain that 
it was originally inscribed. 

(Utterance. O Osiris M born of N) there comes to thee Anubis, who is in the divine 
booth, ’Imi-wt, Lord of Ta-djeser, that he may give thee a goodly and excellent burial in the 
Necropolis. Wep-wawet orders the roads*, that he may open a way” for thee in the 
Necropolis. 
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Notes. 


(a) In the original there is a small horizontal stroke at the pot where one would 
expect the head of m in mtnw. It is definitely not a part of m, nor is there room for the 
insertion of a sign between n and mtnw. It is possible that we are to read here 
hr m3¢ n-(k) minw, “shows thee the roads” (ef. Brugsch, Worterbuch, 11, 572). The trans- 
lation given above assumes the omission of n (cf. Sethe, d.Z., tix, 87 and Mariette, 
Denderah, 1, 9, 13 for a similar phrase). 

(b) Probably read mtn with nw in the place of the second ¢. 


B. Inscription over Nut. An uncertain amount has been lost at the beginning and 
the end. 


. « (1) the place in which thou art. Mayest thou go forth and return, without (2) thy 
legs being repelled. Mayest thou enter in to* (3) the god, and not be turned back, living, 
(4) abiding, renewed and young for ever. (5) Nut the great, (6) who bore the gods, protects 
thee» (7) in the Necropolis that thou mayest (8) live, be renewed and be young (9) and not 
perish for ever. (10) O Osiris, justified, (11) thy mother Nut spreadeth herself© (12) over 
thee in her name of St(s)- (13) pt". Thy mother Nut shall not be distant (14) from theee 
(15) in her nume of “‘the Distant One”; she makes (16) thee to be a god without (17) any 
foes in her name of (18) Godt. ... 


Notes. 

(a) Read ch-k hr nr. 

(b) Read ?r-s sz-k, The form of s7 was most uncertain in the original, but may well 
have been some form of ape. 

(c) Room for _— atthe top of the line. To the right is a trace of a horizontal stroke 
which suits 7. 

(d) There is possibly just room for the full writing 2= at the top of the line; = is 
certain. Si(z)-pt: in the texts of the Pr dw:t this is the place of origin of the five grains 
of Lower Egyptian Natron (Pyr. 27e). It has been identified with the WAdi en-Natrin. 
It is also one of the epithets of Nut (Wo. d. aeg. Spr., tv, 550-1). For the whole phrase 
ef, Pyr. 638; B.M. 6647 (coffin of Mycerinus); Naville, Todtenbuch, Pl. ccii, 32; and 
frequently on the coffins of the priests of Month in Cairo (Gauthier, Cercueils anthropoides 
des prétres de Montou, Nos. 41044, p. 35; 41046, p. 86; 41047, p. 116, etc.) 

(e) Nothing lost. 

(f) Cf. Pyr. 638. Most of the texts of the priests of Month read ér-s (or di-s) 
wnn-k m ntr, nn hftiw:k m bu nb §m-k im. The traces after ntr in line 18 seem to indicate 
that what followed was probably hnm-s tw m-¢ ht nb (dw) (Gauthier, op. cit., No. £1048, p. 144, 
which is parallel to our text). Another possibility, though not quite so likely, is that we 
are to read hnm-s tw m rnv-k n hnmt wrt (Gauthier, op. cit., Nos. 41044, p. 34; 41050, 
p. 186; 41051, p. 212). 

Since the completion of our work a search has been made for parallels to the 
cartonnage in the hope that information might be gained which would help to date the 
cemetery, and also because we considered that the graves might well be those of priests 
of Buchis, or others connected with the Bucheum. A personal search in the galleries of 
the Cairo Museum has produced nothing. Mr. Baly has searched the relevant volumes 
of the Cairo Catalogue, and also the publications of other museums, but has not found 
any parallels except to the Nut inscriptions. I have been able to find only one 
published cartonnage which bears any resemblance to 403B (cf. Elliott Smith and 
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Dawson, Egyptian Mummies, frontispiece, and p. 144; from Nubia). Finally, Mr. F. W. 
Green drew my attention to some cartonnages in the British Museum which were 
obviously similar to the Armant one. By the courtesy of Mr. Sidney Smith they have 
been examined, and photographs of three of them—Nos. 6965, 6968, 69569—are published 
on PI. lvii to show the main varieties. There are eight of this type of cartonnage in the 
British Museum—Nos. 6963 to 6969 inclusive, and 31262!. Of these, 6969 bears the 


closest resemblance to £03 B. The mention of Buchis also renders it worthy of further 
study. 


Cartonnage BM. 6969 (Pls. lv, lit). 
A. Inscription over Nut. 


(1) Given life, (2) Nut, (3) the Great, who bore the god(s), (4) Khuyet®, (5) the hbst-ntr, 
(6) in dwst and Stet. 

Notes. 

(a) Khuyet, a goddess of Athribis (cf. Journal, vit, 11; Piankhi 108). 

(b) Hbst-ntr: “the divine wife.” Occurs again in B.M. 6966, An epithet of Hiryt of 
Athribis (ef. Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 11, 67: Moller, 4.Z., tv, 95-5), 

B. Inscription over the winged beetle. 

(1) Homage to thee, (2) Horakhte, Great God, (3) Lord of Heaven, Khe peri, (4) self-made. 
How pleasant is (5) thy (rising)* in the horizon, (6) when thou lightenest (7) the Two Lands 
with thy rays. (8) All the gods rejoice (9) when they see him (10) (ax king of heaven). 
(11) Wnwt is on thy head®. 

Notes. 

(a) Read wbn-k as in 6966, 6967, 6968. 

(b) Read m néiswt n pt (cf. B.M. 6966, 6967, 6968, all of which omit sv). 

(c) Tp is certain, though badly formed. B.M. 6966 reads nbt wnw mn-ti m tp-f; 
B.M. 6967 substitutes tp-k for tp-f; B.M. 6968 is incomplete. There is hardly room for 
the insertion of nbé in line 10. Moreover, the goddess is undoubtedly meant here, though 


in each of the other texts wnw is determined by _ For the phrase cf. Rec. de trav., 
xxxiv, 181, 182. 


C. Inscription down the legs. 

Utterance: O Osiris, chief of the mysteries of the Osiris Buchis®, Wah-ib-re, justified, 
there comes to thee Anubis, Imi-wt, Lord of Ta-jeser, that he may yive thee a goodly burial 
on the west of Thebes. 

Notes. 

(a) hri-sstz n ésir bh: in the late period Ari-sst; has special reference to embalming 
(cf. Spiegelberg, A.Z., tv1, 3-4: “Nach unserem Texte ist der hri-st? offenbar der Leiter 
der Einbalsamierung”). A wooden tablet (unpublished) of another hri-sst? n isir bh is to 
be found in Strassburg (Spiegelberg, op. cit., £). Unfortunately, this reference was found 
too late to permit any further enquiries being made as to the name of the man, or the 
details of the inscription. 

The Date of the Cartonnages. 


The photographs and the inscriptions make it reasonably certain that the Armant 
and British Museum cartonnages come from the same cemetery. It is obviously difficult 


1 All these were acquired in 1843 ay part of the Belmore Collection ; provenance unknown, 
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to talk about the development of types where so few objects of such poor workmanship 
are concerned, but it is probable that 403 B is the earliest of the group and that it is 
followed closely by B.M. 6969. Wah-ib-Ré¢ himself is unknown, and the only other 
means of fixing the date is the spelling of the name Buchis. 

In all the earlier stelae which have been found at Armant Buchis is invariably 
spelt 4.7OS. The earliest occurrence of the spelling 6h is on the stela of a bull which 
died in Year 25 of Ptolemy VII, Euergetes IT (145 3.c.). In the stela of the previous 
bull, which died in 162 8.c., Buchis is spelt bz hr hzt. In all the following stelae bh only 
is used. A possible exception to this rule was found during the 1930-1 excavations at 
Armant. On a nemes-vase of Nekht-hor-heb Buchis was spelt Jee, though the stela 
of the bull of the same reign writes bs hr Ast. Until we know more about the ideas 
behind Buchis and his name and titles it is unsafe to attach too much importance to 
this solitary exception. It is therefore very probable that the earliest date to which 
these cartonnages can be assigned is about 145 B.c., and it may well be later. In this 
connexion it is of interest to note that one of the criteria for the dating of Buchis stelae, 
quite apart from the inscriptions, is the fact that on all stelae from the earliest times 
up to the reign of Tiberius the reliefs of Buchis show a bull standing up and alive. The 
later Roman stelae show the bull mummified, as in B.M. 6969. This criterion, how- 
ever, only applies to the reliefs. The only other instance of Buchis written with the 
determinative of a mummified bull occurs on the offering table Ar. 28-29.217 which was 
found in the same place as the stela of Antoninus Pius—though neither was apparently 
in its original position. It is to be hoped that by the time the full report on the 
Bucheum appears further evidence will be forthcoming. 


Cemetery 500 (Pl. xxxix). 


All the tombs of the 500 group, with the exception of a few poor, shallow graves, 
were brick vaults plastered white and having a trapezoid, latitudinal, vertical section. 
(See Pl. Iviii, fig. 1.) 501 produced a group of needles (Pl. lx, fig. 1) and a group of 
pottery. This cemetery is probably 4th century. 528 is later. 


Cemetery 600 (PI. xl). 


The graves were very close together and, as they lay in a disturbed, loose, sandy 
earth, it was almost impossible to establish their edges. The pottery could only be 
allotted to its correct grave by position and level. With the exception of 603 B, an 
intrusive pottery group of 8.D. 37-38, all the graves lie between S.D.55-77. The beads 
from 609 were not all of types given in the bead corpus in Badarian Civilization, so it was 
thought better to draw the string in the order found (Pl. xlii). The cemetery has been 
robbed anciently only and the finds were few because so few graves were dug. It 
appears to be a promising cemetery. 


Cemetery 700-900 (Pls. xxxix and xl). 


It was in the course of searching for a solitary cow burial which we thought might 
exist in the neighbourhood that we found this cemetery. We first uncovered the remains 
of Badarian grain pits (Pl. xl, top) and hoped that we might find the attached settle- 
ment or cemetery. Unfortunately this must have been completely eroded, leaving only 
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the bottoms of the deeper storage pits. In the pits were a number of smooth brown, 
black-topped sherds, including several distinct keels, but very little rippled ware. The 
certainty of erosion was clinched by the discovery of the roots of a large tree, the stump 
of which had evidently been several feet above the present level of the ground (PI. xl, 
top left). 

Working south towards the river we opened graves 706-718, which were all badly 
robbed, Coptic in date, and devoid of objects and interest. We therefore left this cemetery, 
which was isolated on a spur, and continued the main clearance south. After a gap of 
nearly fifty metres we came into the main body of the cemetery. This consisted of graves 
of the 3rd or 4th centuries a.p. with a few pot burials and other tombs of the Second 
to Fourth Dynasties. These Old Kingdom tombs were singularly poor. Pot burial 761 
contained half an alabaster, which, as the burial was undisturbed, must have been the 
best equipment which the relatives could provide. Shaft tomb 766 contained three very 
badly worked alabasters illustrated in PI. lix, fig. 2. The only other object of interest was 
the rectangular terra-cotta coffin, with lid, 771, of which two photographs are given 
(PI. lviii, figs. 2 and 3). The red border round the top is identical with that round the top 
of the tomb of Queen Meresankh at Gizah. 

The Roman graves were so poor that they call for no comment other than that given 
in the register and analysis. The group of pottery 909 (PI. lix, fig. 1) is worthy of notice, 
as is also the horseman from 799 (Pls. liv and lix, fig. 4). 


The Pottery. 


Although all the pottery connected with the cemeteries is published here we propose 
not to deal with it fully but to leave that till the publication of the corpus mentioned 
below. Much of the Roman ware is but roughly shaped by the potter, and this asymmetry 
has, as far as possible or reasonable, been retained in the drawings. At the top left of 
each pot is its type number, at the bottom left its provenance number and at the bottom 
right its description. In the description three varieties of ware are given: S. Soft, 
M. Medium, H. Hard. For colour the first letter and the last letter only of the colours 
have been given: We. White, Bk. Black, Oe. Orange, etc. Dec. stands for Decora- 
tion, Alt. for Alternately. Very fine or very coarse ware is further indicated by the words 
“eoarse” and “fine.” Thus “Fine H. Rd. Bk. & We. Dec. Alt.” stands for a fine, 
hard, red ware, in which the designs are alternately black and white. The first 
pottery plate (PI. xliii) gives the Predynastic, Old Kingdom and Middle Kingdom forms, 
with the exception of the burial pots, which have had to be carried on to Pl. xliv. Pls. xlv 
to lii comprise all the Roman ware arranged according to tomb-groups. Owing to 
exigencies of space it was found impossible to keep strictly to numerical order, Group 
909 being carried from Pl. 1 to Pl. li, and Groups 941 and 942 from Pl. li to PI. lit. 
Pls. lii, liii and liv give the pottery found loose in the Roman cemeteries. There are 
one or two pots, notably 99d, from tomb 401, which may be Ptolemaic. 

A curious feature for which we have not been able to account is the large punctures 
in the bases of certain pots, 83k, tomb 753, and 70x.1, tomb 909. In the case of the 
former, which is a kadiis, we thought at first that these holes might be due to wear, but 
with the aid of the proprietor of a sakia we established the fact that the pot had never 
been used. The holes ranged from four to seven in number and from 1 to 2 cm. in 
diameter. Other specimens not published here were found. 

Group 528 is much later than the rest of the pottery and is undoubtedly Coptic. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvu. 30 
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Objects of Metal. 


Most of the metal was in very poor condition and could not be preserved. In many 
cases the earrings were little more than powder when found. An interesting type of 
bangle, of which we found fragments in 823 (Pl. Ixii), was made of two strands of wire, 
one iron and the other copper or bronze, twisted round each other. The group of bronzes 
labelled 200 on Pl. Ixii probably came from an occupation level of which faint traces 
remained. The outer pair of earrings in this group is modern and was bought for 
comparison from a girl living in the same village to-day. Of the bronze armour-scales 
in 208 (PI. xiii) the upper two are shown cleaned and the lower two with the linen 
adhering to them. Unfortunately it was impossible to retain the rivets in cleaning. The 
bronze ring in 204 showing Serapis radiant, between two uraei, is probably early 
4th century (PI. Ixiv). 


Other Objects. 


The limestone bull’s-head from 203 (PI. Ixi) is extremely similar to that on an 
Tsis-Apis statue in the Vatican (Milne, History of Egypt under Roman Rule, Fig. 10+). 
The Sekhmet figure from 206 bears on the back an inscription (Fig. 1), which 
is unfortunately broken off at the name: “‘ Utterance by Sekhmet, great of love, 


int 


heart of Ptah, goodly ssm, who gives life, and all health and joy to the ka o4 
(of)....” a 

The three inscribed limestone seals from 208 (Pl. Ixiii) are accom- | 0 
panied by a small lead square weighing 110 grains, which may possibly be a 2 


half-beqa. ne 
The stone hawk-amulet in the same group would appear to be Ptolemaic. 
The beads, with the exception of one or two much decayed strings from a» 
Cemetery 700-900, were such a mixed lot that it was not considered worth ¢ 
while to draw and register them. Pls. Ixiii-lxv give an idea of the mixed Li 
nature of the strings. The Predynastic group from 609 is shown on Pls. xlii 25 
and Ixv. ie 
The Tomb Register (Pls. 1xvi-Ixvii). aT 

As will be at once apparent the register is largely modelled on those used wy 

by Mr. Brunton in Qau and Badari IT, slight modifications having been intro- Fig. 1 


duced to suit the nature of the material. The plate of body positions in Qau and 
Badari I has also been followed, but all the positions which occurred on our work have 
been reproduced (PI. xlii). All tombs with objects have been inserted in the register. The 
information as to sex and body positions in the omitted graves is incorporated in the 
analysis (PI. liv). It should be noted that the figures in the analysis include registered as 
well as unregistered graves. Examination showed that further analysis of the relation- 
ship of sex to body position would produce no statistics of value. 

In the Predynastic and Old Kingdom section of the pottery column the corpus numbers 
on the left refer to Petrie’s Prehistoric Corpus or to the supplement of this in Badarian 
Civilization, The serial numbers on the right of the column refer to drawings reproduced 
on Pls. xlii-xlv. The stone vases have similar serial numbers and are reproduced on 
Pl. xlii. In the Roman section the corpus numbers refer to our own corpus of Roman 
pottery, which is as yet unpublished, but all the pots will be found drawn in groups 
under their tomb numbers on Pls. xlv-liv. At the time of writing negotiations are in 
progress for the publication of an international corpus of Graeco-Roman pottery found 
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in Egypt and the Sudan, but it is uncertain whether sufficient support will be received 
to achieve this ideal. Should the scheme fail, our own corpus will be published next 
summer in the memoir on the Bucheum and the Bagaria, and it therefore seems advisable 
to give these corpus numbers in this publication. 

At the beginning of the Roman section of the register will be found four tombs, 201, 
202, 216, and 755, The last named is entirely of the Middle Kingdom but the others 
had been frequently re-used and contained objects of Middle Kingdom, Roman and 
Ptolemaic date. To save confusion these have been grouped together as shown and the 
objects not Roman in date have been indicated. The Middle Kingdom pottery has been 
drawn and is indicated by serial numbers. 


The following abbreviations have been used throughout the register: 





N. North. Pmk. Potmark. Alab. Alabaster. 

E. East. M.K. Middle Kingdom. N. Not disturbed. 

8. South. Ptol. Ptolemaic. P. Partly disturbed. 
W. West. Ro. Roman, Q. Quite disturbed. 
D. Depth. AR. Silver. A‘ Triangular. 

M. Male. AES. Bronze. [_]*" Rectangular. 

F. Female FE. Iron. [_\°" Trapezoid. 

C. Child. TC.  Terra-cotta. d Photograph given. 


All measurements in centimetres. For the symbols used in the column marked 
Attitude see Pl. xlii. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


In the shaft of tomb 401 were found two pots of type 99D, which were inscribed 
in Greek and Demotic (Figs. 2, 3). It is not absolutely certain that these pots belong 
to the grave, but the date corresponds with that already allotted to the cartonnage. 
Professor Griffith submitted our tracings to Professor A. S. Hunt, who has written a 
note on the Greek of which the following is the substance. 

Fig. 2 reads Badr . Sar could stand for various things and a guess would 

“Hynotpayou 
have little value. “Hyyo‘wayos is an uncommon name, apparently new for Egypt; at 
any rate it does not occur in Preisigke’s Namenbuch, The lettering seems to be early, 
possibly 2nd century B.c. In the Greek portion of Fig. 3 only the 7 at the beginning 
is certain; possibly Tva or Tap or Tar, 


BAA 


OP ENA 


Fig. 2 
30—-% 
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Professor Griffith has kindly read the Demotic of Fig. 3 for us: Hr-wd s Hr, 
“Harwoz, son of Hor.” 
We are very grateful to Professors Griffith and Hunt for this assistance. 


‘ 
A 
1A 


Fig. 3, 
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Tell cl-\Amarnah. Plan of the North Suburb, west of West Road 


Seale 1 1250. The rertwal lines run from East (top) to West. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS AT 
TELL EL-“AMARNAH 1930-1 


By J. D. 8. PENDLEBURY 
With Plates Ixviii-Ixxviii. 


Excavations at Tell el-‘Amarnah in 1930-31 lasted from the beginning of November 
until the middle of January. The staff consisted of Mr. H. Waddington as architect, 
Mr. C. J. Bennett and, thanks to the kindness of the Committee, Miss M. Chubb, assistant 
secretary, aS well as my wife and myself. We were also fortunate in being granted for 
a short time the services of Mr. Seton Lloyd, now with our late director Dr. Frankfort 
in Iraq. Visits were paid by Mr. Sherman of the R.A.F., Baghdad, Mr. Phillips of 
Princeton, U.S.A., and Dr. G. Bagnani of the Italian Mission. In a report of this kind 
it must be realized that acknowledgements cannot always be made to the originator of 


a suggestion. It embodies the work of the whole party combined, whom I here thank 
for their co-operation. 


The North Suburb. 


Dr. Frankfort had by 1929 cleared all the houses east of West Road. West of that 
he had cleared the corn merchants’ quarter, the line of houses bordering West Road, and 
a considerable block of houses to the south along the wady. We were therefore faced 
with an area some 150 metres square which was filled with a most confusing mass of 
mean slums, often lying at a great depth. 

A glance at the general plan (Plate Ixviii) will show how much this area between West 
Road and the cultivation, bounded on the north by Straight Street, differs from any 
other part of the town yet excavated. West Road is bordered by estates of a fair size, 
and so is the wady to the north; within this come smaller but none the less prosperous 
houses, such as those which run along the south side of Straight Street; but south of 
Greek Street begins the tangle of slums. This order is incidentally that in which the 
houses were built. It is clear that for some time after the construction of the larger 
houses the whole area within was an open common, used mainly for rubbish pits. On 
the increase in population this waste land was given up, the rubbish pits were filled in and 
small tenements erected over the whole area. It was by no means rare to find a whole wall 
collapsed and sunk into a pit, while the owner of T. 35. 18 actually disinfected an old 
rubbish pit in his grounds, by burning, and then built a corn bin on top of it. That all 
this fell well within the “‘Amarnah period” was clear from the pits excavated (1) by 
the wady to the north; (2) in T. 35. 18; (3) in T. 36. 38. In every case the lowest 
stratum of pottery was indistinguishable from that on the surface. Any theory there- 
fore which depends upon a settlement, in this part of the city at any rate, earlier than 
the reign of Akhenaten, falls to the ground. The north part of the city is singularly free 
also from later intrusions, and it is clear too that the settlement which survived the 
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general migration at the beginning of Tutcankhamiin’s reign cannot have lasted for more 
than a very few years, since objects from “‘squatters’” walls are likewise indistinguishable 
from those of the flourishing period of the city. 

But to return to the plan. The confused lanes and alleys lying south of Greek Street 
open out occasionally into squares or run into one or another of the larger east-west 
streets. It is very noticeable that these east-west streets, e.g. those between 52 and 53, 
and 53 and 20, have no exit eastwards and can only be explained on the assumption of 
another large arterial road which ran north and south along the river bank. The River 
Road was evidently as important a thoroughfare as West Road. The North Palace fronts 
on to it, and it is continued in the North City by the broad road which runs between 
the Great Wall and the large houses to the east (see below). 

In our opinion the river ran in a channel east of its present course. The western- 
most houses lie at a great depth and are very nearly on a level with it, being a good 
two or three metres below the level of the cultivation. In addition it was evidently the 
fishermen’s quarter, judging from the very large number of fish amulets and fish hooks 
discovered here. It may be objected that this leaves little room for the cultivation, but 
it seems more probable that the suburb actually overlooked the river and that its fields 
were on the opposite bank. 

The most interesting estate excavated was that of T. 36. 36, which included 
T. 36. 37, 39, 42, 45, 56 lying between Straight Street and Greek Street (Pl. lxix). Its 
main entrance was through an elaborate gate off Greek Street, whence a path led direct 
up to the front door, a curtain wall being built in from the east wall of the estate a little 
way beyond, to shut off all view of the kitchens. To the left of the path lay the chapel, 
remarkable in two respects, first in that it was entered from the east}, between small 
pylons; secondly in that the grove of trees surrounding it was irregularly planted instead 
of being arranged in the decent orderly rows which are typical of Egypt. 

The house itself calls for little notice apart from the fact that the inner sitting-room 
has its couch in the corner, an arrangement unique for this room and rare for the central 
room, The bathroom has no fewer than eleven layers of thick white plaster. The stairs 
seem to have had on one side, instead of a blank wall, a brick pier supporting the upper 
flight? (see Pl. Ixx, figs. 2 and 4). 

West of the house lay what looks like a shop, with magazines and a terrace. This 
was approached either from Straight Street by a path east of T. 35. 17 or direct by a 
private door from the North Loggia of the house. To the south, separated from all this 
by a narrow lane, is a “khan,” the awning or light roof above which was supported on 
poles, resting on mud bases at irregular intervals, with here and there mangers (see 
Pl. lxx, fig. 3). In the north-east corner was a descent into a very long brick-lined vault 
which ran nearly the whole length of the chapel garden. The narrow lane above mentioned 
leads out eventually into an open court along the south side of which runs a bakery, 
with a plaster table to knead the bread, long narrow divisions for drying, and ovens for 
baking. It is an arrangement still common in some villages. In the north-west corner 
of the court lies a small house, presumably that of the steward or perhaps of the chief 
cook. What we have here in fact is the estate of a prosperous baker and confectioner. 


' But the orientation of these chapels is quite without significance; T, 35.21 also faces west. U. 25. 4 
faces north. 


* Mr, Lloyd thinks it is chance; but while a straight joint is common for two courses it seems unique 
for three, especially when carried right through to the other side. 


Plate LXIX. 
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Tell el--Amarnah. 


1. Stone vase with central division. Seale e. 34. 
2. Stone latrine-seat. Seale e. fs. 

3. Pottery hippopotamus. Scale ec. 4. 

4. Leg of pottery tripod in the form of a human face. Scule c. ¢. 
3. Wooden box-lid, with incised design. Seale 4. 
6. Bronze objects.  srale 


wins 
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The objects found here were remarkable. Two small bronze weights, one conical 
(8°3 grammes), one beautifully modelled in the shape of a dog’s head (24:10 grammes); 
a fine bronze dagger, leaf-shaped with a wooden handle; a little stele with the Aten disk 
and rays; a pottery hippopotamus (smiling) (PI. lxxi, fig. 3). More important than these 
however were a carnelian ring-bezel engraved with the figure of the king, squatting with 
his hand up to his chin; the first complete Mycenaean vase ever found on the site 
(Late Mycenaean A (L.H. IlTa), a pilgrim bottle of Rhodian fabric) and an extraordinary 
face in pottery, once the leg of a tripod (PI. lxxi, fig. 4). This face is in Egyptian clay but 
it is obviously not of Egyptian workmanship. Both at first sight and on closer examina- 
tion it bears an amazing resemblance to the most well known of the gold masks from 
the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. It must be remembered that it is a good two centuries 
or more later than the masks, but I am certain it was made in that tradition. Even the 
prominent lips are common to both, though in this caricature they are very much 
exaggerated. 

What all this is leading up to is the suggestion that this house belonged to a 
Mycenaean merchant, the Greek grocer of his day. To take the points in order, the 
couch in his private room is in the corner (cf. the Room of the Plaster Couch at Knossos). 
In the few years during which this part of the city was in existence he plastered his bath- 
room no less than eleven times (this passion for replastering is common in the Aegean ; 
cf. particularly the hearth at Mycenac). The upper flight of his stairs was supported by 
a pier (in the Aegean it would more usually be a column?). The trees round his chapel 
were scattered and irregularly planted, just like the groves we see in frescoes and on rings 
from the Aegean. That extraordinary mask was made for him. Of course this is no 
more than a suggestion, but it must always be remembered that such foreign merchants 
must have resided in the city and that in view of the new and close connexions between 
Egypt and Mainland Greece there is no inherent improbability in this attribution?. 

With regard to the possibility that this estate belonged to an Aegean merchant, it 
may be a suitable point to make a slight digression on the subject of the Mycenaean 
pottery found at Tell el-“Amarnah. Several attempts have been made to prove that the 
Mycenaean pottery is not contemporary, on the grounds that no complete vase has yet 
been discovered, and that apparently some wandering maniac went about the site later 
and scattered broadcast a number of sherds which he happened to have about him. This 
view cannot be too strongly condemned. It is indeed curious that until this year nothing 
approaching an unbroken vase has been discovered, but it must be remembered that, as 
far as I know, in not one single case has every inch of sand been shifted from a house and 
its grounds; and knowing, as we do, how quite large and useless fragments of other objects 
have disappeared, it seems absurd to claim that because all the pieces of a vase are not 
found therefore that vase must belong to a different period. In addition every single 
sherd this season was in a floor deposit, and no single sherd which I have been able to 
trace has been found in anything else*. Likewise every single Mycenaean sherd is of 
the same period, viz. good Late Mycenaean A (Late Helladic Ila), usually of some 
fabric allied to the Rhodian or Cypriote, but very often of obviously Argolic clay. 


1 Cf, however, the stairs leading down to the South-East Honse at Knossos, 

2 We dare hardly suggest that the contents of the Mycenaean “pilgrim hottle,” which turn out to be 
resinous, were imported to give a truly “Mainland” flavour to the lucal wine. More probably the resin was 
to be used in some religious purification (ef, Evans, Shift Graces and Bechive Tombs of Mycenae, 3 and 
references). 

3 1 naturally except rubbish heaps. 
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The only Cretan sherd ever found on the site (in 1929) was a Late Minoan II sherd 
surviving from the previous period. This fits in well with all the available evidence 
which points to a practically complete break between Egypt and Crete in the middle of 
the reign of Amenophis III and a corresponding wave of intercourse between Egypt 
and the rest of the Aegean beginning exactly at this point. 

Two sherds this season seem to extend the range of Egypt’s foreign relations. Both 
were of a greenish clay decorated with purplish paint, the fabric and paint being typical of 
Late Macedonian ware: one, however, though a typical Macedonian wishbone handle, is 
decorated with thin vertical lines in a way which is characteristic of the handles of white 
Cypriote bowls, though corresponding with these neither in fabric nor in paint. In any 
case it is to be hoped that the last has been heard of the “heresy” that the Mycenaean 
sherds are not contemporary with the ‘Amarnah epoch. 

The other houses require very little description. They conform mainly to the 
normal type of small house, viz. a central room with a number of other rooms grouped 
round it. 

Some of the finds, however, merit notice. Most beautiful of all was the little 
princess’s head in painted limestone from T. 36. 68. It is a most fascinating piece of 
sculpture and I think we are, provisionally, justified in identifying it as Ankhsenpaaten. 
She alone of the princesses is sometimes shown without an elongated skull; in her portrait 
on the back of Tutcankhamiin’s chair she is not only shown in just such a wig but also 
displays the same rather broad face, with a full mouth and firm chin. That she is of the 
royal family at any rate no one will deny (PI. lxxii, figs. 3 and 4). 

More surprising perhaps was the “crock of gold” which lay innocently in a corner 
of the courtyard of T. 36. 63. It contained 23 ingots of gold, 2 ingots of silver, 38 
silver rings, 2 silver ear-rings and a number of fragments of silver cups, all badly bent 
and broken’. Lastly there was a small silver figure about 7cm. high with a gold cap, 
a ring from which to hang him projecting from his back. He is clearly a Hittite god?. 
The condition in which this hoard was found, the silver cups being crushed and broken, 
the gold ingots but recently melted down, points to its being the spoils of some thief 
who had perhaps even robbed the Hall of Foreign Tribute which lies less than a mile to 
the south (PI. Ixxiii). 

Another find, which gives us the hope that perhaps we have at last moved out of 
the white-ant area, is a wooden box lid, with the figure of an antelope or goat craning 
up to a very conventional tree. The design is incised and filled with a white chalky 
substance. The lid belongs to the great series of semi-Aegean wooden lids, none of which 
can with certainty be dated earlier (Pl. Ixxi, fig. 5). 

From the chapel of T. 35.20 came fragments of what must have been a very fine 
relief, showing the king with a censer making an offering. 

Mr. Lloyd adds some remarks on one of the architectural points at the end of this 


1 The weights of the ingots are as follows: Gold: 286°53, 276°51, 283°70, 273°60, 280°72, 246°80, 132-90, 
12335, 265°89, 200-74, 162 22, 80°25, 193-70, 99°65, 90-40, 70°35, 82-95, 10453, 83-96, 34-60, 80-98, 54°36, 
6655, Silver: 47920, 257-95. Most of the gold ingots had been run into rough sand moulds. It is 
therefore unlikely that they should conform to a known weight system. The nearest approach is the group 
which centres about 270 gr., ie. ¢. 3 deben, but this is a most improbable weight. The rings do not seem 
to belong to any weight system. More details, inclwling that of the analyses made by Mr. Lucas, will be 
given in City of Akhenaten, U. 

’ Mr. B. Gunn tells me that this is confirmed by Professor Rostovtzeff and also by the analysis of the 
silver, which, lke all Hittite silver, contains 20°/, gold. 
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Reproductions of painted plaster from the Wall. Seale v. 4. 
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Seale of 4.0. 4, 


1 & 2. 
& 4. Head in painted limestone. 
& 6. Glazed limestone brick in two shades of blue. 
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paper, but there are one or two things which may conveniently be mentioned here. The 
ratio of the diameter of the column at the bottom to that of its stone base is invariably 
rather less than half, the care with which this was worked out being evident from the 
two engraved Imes passing through the centre of the base, which always show the 
diameter of the column itself even when the latter has not left its mark. 

Our knowledge of the varieties of the painted decoration of wooden beams has been 
enlarged. It appears that the rafters did not always carry the same block pattern at 
the bottom as on the sides; in most cases this year a very simple chequer pattern in 
black and white or black and yellow between equally simple borders formed the bottom; 
the sides would seem to have splayed out at about 120° and to have been decorated 
with the block pattern already familiar. In one case however (T. 35. 17, North Loggia) 
the decoration was extended to a small band on the ceiling itself bordering the rafters. 

Another interesting point is the frequency with which a two-brick wall is constructed 
of one and a half bricks by the simple means of leaving spaces running through the 
wall. This was very clear in T. 36. 36, where some of the walls gave the appearance of 
being honeycombed. Whether it was done for motives of economy, or whether the 
builder imagined that it was a cooler construction, it is impossible to tell. 

Lastly, mention must be made of a very fine limestone latrine seat from T. 35. 22, 


which gives us a yet higher appreciation of the sanitary arrangements of the period 
(see Pl. Ixxi, fig. 2). 


The Wady Houses. 


These houses lie some two hundred metres to the north of the suburb and form a 
conspicuous landmark. Although actually in the bed of the wady they have been very 
little affected by the periodic torrents and are well preserved to a good height. Three 
large houses were cleared, but this part of the city seems to have extended some little 
way farther north at a higher level and it is hoped to complete the excavation next 
season. 

Most important was the house of Hatiay (T. 34. 1, see PI. Ixxiv), overseer of works to 
the king. His tomb was already known at Thebes, and an exquisite ushabti figure which 
may be his is in the Cairo Museum. 

The house itself is not exceptionally large, though it offers a number of unique 
features. In plan it conforms to that of others, but it is exceptional in the amount of 
stonework used for the door jambs and thresholds. Every door indeed seems to have 
been framed in limestone, painted red, while most striking of all was the magnificent 
carved and painted lintel which was found in the North Loggia (PI. Ixxv, figs. 1 and 2), where 
it had fallen from above the door leading into the central room. As can be seen from the 
illustration, the carving of the inscription is careless to a degree; several of the signs 
have been reversed, notably the _* in the name, while, by an amusing error, he is said 
to bring pleasure to the king’s “face,” ¢ for ¢. The figures, however, are better done 
and the painting of the royal titles is exquisite. It will be noticed that the name of the 
king has been savagely erased while the lintel was still in position’, while those of the 
queen and the Aten are untouched. The door into the master’s bedroom was found in 
a condition complete enough to admit of its re-erection. It was capable of being barred 
from within, while a hole outside held the pin round which a string was wound to seal 


1 Tt was found lying face downwards, having, as it were, folded back on itself, for the top of the cornice 
was lying face upwards beneath it. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, Xvi. 3h 
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it (Pl. Ixxv, fig 3). These doors seem to have been exceptionally high, if we may judge 
from the front door of M.50. 13, which was only 1-48 m.}. 

Here the door into the central room was at least 2 metres, another jamb found also 
in the North Loggia 1:80 m., that into the master’s bedroom 1°82 m. The lavatory door 
(1°54 m.) was the lowest. 

Mr. Lloyd has suggested, from the prevalence of stonework, that Hatiay may have 
been entrusted with the removal of wood and stonework from the other houses on the 
general desertion of the city, and that it is for this reason that his own was spared. 

Another feature of the house is the fact that there are two front doors. One lies to 
the west, where a fragment of a door jamb, inscribed htp dz niswt and the beginning of 
royal names, was found. This was evidently the original entrance, approached direct 
from the gate into the grounds; later, however, presumably on his advancement to 
further honours, Hatiay added a more magnificent porch at the north, and marked the 
roundabout path to this by building a wall from the estate entrance right up to 
the west wall of the house, thus shutting off, except for a small door, all approach by 
the old entrance. The visitor therefore was now led up straight to the house, where he 
turned left and then right, round the north-west corner. He then turned completely 
round to ascend the stairs of the new porch. This porch was added direct on to the north 
wall of the house, with no attempt at bonding. The house wall was cut through and a 
threshold of stone slipped in. An additional advantage of this new approach was that 
the visitor could not fail to see and be impressed by the chapel. This chapel is peculiar 
in plan in that it has no ramp ascending to it. It has the usual central pier for the 
support of a stele or statue, while to the east a short mud-plastered path, with a pair of 
trees on either side, leads to two altars. The larger of these was plastered red all over, 
with the exception of the back, which was white. The smaller was painted white and 
blue, its white steps striped with blue, yellow and red (PI. Ixxv, fig. 4). 

This new entrance system had sadly narrowed down the available space, and as a 
result the chariot house and stable had to be built outside the entrance to the grounds. 

To return to the house itself. The excavation of the stairs provided excellent 
evidence of the way in which the second flight was supported on sloping poles of wood, 
presumably with cross pieces laid on them, which in their turn supported the brick 
treads. 

Several interesting discoveries were made in the domestic quarters. First came a 
column base, fallen from the upper storey and found about 30cm. above the floor of the 
inner sitting-room; with it were found three circular pads of mud, which Mr. Lloyd 
suggests may have been placed between the wooden column and the stone base. From 
the inner sitting-room opened a door which led south into a small structure abutting 
on to the house and forming a complete dwelling in itself with a single-columned main 
room and two smaller rooms to the east. 

Of painted decoration nothing but some pink plastered bricks at the west entrance 
and some small fragments of pink beams in the North Loggia was found. 

The grounds were not very large; cornbins and ovens and a servants’ colonnade in 
a court to the east; two more cornbins to the south and a few magazines, while the 
north-west corner of the estate was filled with the dwellings of servants and with stores. 
At the north end the estate wall was found fallen in its entirety. It proved to be 
3°05 m. high, which we may take as the normal height. 


1 City of Akhenaten, 1, 18 (Pl, viii, fig. 3). 
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As is usual with the larger houses, the finds were few. A piece of bronze covered with 
gold leaf, perhaps part of a chair; a pedestalled bowl in soft brown stone with a division 
down the middle (PI. lxxi, fig. 1); a number of uraeus-heads in dark blue faience, presumably 
from some interior decorative frieze; a wooden comb and, from below the floor of the 
inner sitting-room together with fragments of bronze and silver, a fragment of gold 
jewellery in the form of an inscription, and three small bronze adze heads (PI. Ixxi, fig. 6, 
for one of these and other bronzes). From the “squatters’’’ wall in the corner of the north 
porch came a small painted stele showing the Ape of Thoth with horns and disk. 

To the east of Hatiay’s house rose a massive structure projecting some two or more 
metres above its tall mound. This, when cleared, proved to be a Roman block-house, 
consisting of a number of square rooms grouped round a long central room with various 
outbuildings to the south-east. The whole was overlying an earlier house, or rather, 
earlier houses, whose thin walls run in confusion below the later building. Some assistance 
was obtained in disentangling one from the other when it was realized that the Roman 
walls were on the whole considerably thicker. But these late foundations had been driven 
well down to virgin soil and it was by pure chance that the exquisite limestone “ brick” 
decorated in dark blue and light blue glaze (PI. Ixxii, figs. 5 and 6) and the faience knob of a 
ceremonial stick (possibly Hatiay’s) remained to reward us. Hence too came a fragment 
of an alabaster vase, inscribed with the name of Amenophis III. The early houses 
themselves seem too mean to have boasted a fine window frame in red painted limestone, 
which may probably be assigned to Hatiay’s house, together with the granite supports 
for the legs of a bed. 

The Roman deposit was wretchedly meagre; one or two coarse clay figurines; a coin 
or two; a clumsy stone ring; and the Greek alphabet painted on a piece of flint, once 
forwards and once backwards. The whole area, however, was a mass of burials, mostly 
of children. One could be dated to Justinian II from a coin, and one, which was quickly 
covered up, had inscribed on the coffin “Tate's Sugar.” The rest had neither pottery 
nor ornament to distinguish them. They lay supine in shallow pits. A little farther west, 
however, under one of the walls of T. 34. 2 there came to light a row of four men lying 
on their backs, with their skulls broken and the wall built over their waists. 

Farther to the north-west, just under the north bank of the wady in fact, lay another 
large, but very compact house, §. 33. 1. The grounds were very small and lay only 
to the north. The entrance was at the south end and the front door was framed 
in brick jambs resting on stone bases. The West Loggia was exceptionally large and 
opened directly into the central room by a single door, flanked by two niches. From 
the presence of a dais and a hearth in the North Loggia, however, it was clear that this 
and not the central room was the chief living-room of the house. The central room itself 
was remarkable for the number of party walls erected by squatters at a later period. 
This gives some colour to the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd that, after a certain period, the 
wooden columns were deliberately sent for, to be floated up to Thebes, wood suitable for 
columns being valuable!. In this case the relations of the guard perhaps got permission 
to replace the columns by walls and so to support the roof and keep the house in a 
habitable condition. These walls were often constructed of bricks brought from the old 
houses of the squatters, which accounts for the total absence of so many walls in the 
smaller houses. Further evidence was obtained in the inner sitting-room, where the 


? Mr, Waddington notes that the wooden doors also seem to have heen removed, since the socket ir 
several of the thresholds had been cut into to allow the hinge to be slipped out. 
31-2 
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wooden column had been replaced by a square brick pier built on the stone base. South 
of the central room was a small service-room with a hatch in one wall. The domestic 
quarters were, unusually, to the east, the master’s bedroom being in the south-east 
corner, approached alternately through two antechambers, and having in the middle of 
the dais for the bed a curious brick pier, as if the bed had given way and had to be 
supported. The grounds to the north lie within a very heavy containing wall, specially 
strengthened, perhaps, to terrace up the bank of the wady. There are two pairs of 
cornbins here but they are built only one brick thick, so that the vaulting must have 
been completed in some lighter material. The finds here too were woefully few; some 
bronzes, including a very fine bronze saw, with ft engraved near the handle; a coarse 
limestone figure of a woman, purposely finished off below the shins. 

As I have said, north of the wady this part of the city continues. To the west there 
are no traces, but to the east, bordering in fact on a continuation of Kast Road, there 
are several medium and large-sized estates. The fact that those houses excavated this 
year lie in the bed of the wady and yet are comparatively unharmed seems to indicate 
that the wady from that period to the present day had its channel to the south, that 
is, along the north border of the north suburb, where in times of spate it still runs. 


The North City. 


In view of the very great size of the North Excavation House and of the surrounding 
mounds it was obviously best to tackle this end of the city before returning to the 
south. As could be seen when looking down from the high desert, the large estates mainly 
bordered the River Road above mentioned which ran west of them, though those built 
out towards the south were entered from the east. The smaller houses occupied the 
spaces between the little wadys which run down here in all directions and evidently took 
the place of streets. 

After the excavation of some small houses to the east and of some grounds belonging 
probably to the Excavation House, we attacked a big mound south-east of the latter. 
This house (U. 25. 7) with its estate proved to be one of the biggest and finest in the 
whole of El-‘Amarnah (PI. Ixxvi). 

To take the house first. As can be seen from the plan, it was well raised up and 
approached by an unusually long flight of steps. The antechamber and vestibule had 
each a column, while the West Loggia had no fewer than eight. Evidence of an upper 
storey was obtained in the shape of several small column bases of limestone painted a 
bright orange. The large central room had a secondary brick dais extending lengthways 
into the room from the east wall. The North Loggia had the peculiar feature of two small 
troughs, whitewashed and only half a brick high, themselves divided into two, project- 
ing from the side walls and leaving free only the centre of the room and access to the 
rooms on either side (Pl. Ixxvii, fig. 3). 

Another feature which U. 25.7 shares with the North Excavation House, and as far 
as I know with no other, is a two-columned room to the south of the central apartment 
with two small rooms opening off beyond it southwards. This room seems to have been 
provided with deep brick chests projecting from the north and south walls. 

The domestic quarters were unique. The inner sitting-room is a very large room 
with four columns. It gave the impression that the owner had intended the guest 
to have a clear view right through from the West Loggia, which must have been most 
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impressive (PI. Ixxvu, fig. 2). The bedroom opens to the south; west of it is a small 
toilet room and a room which at first sight looked like a smaller bedroom with a very tiny 
niche but which must have been a dressing-room with a wardrobe. 

The estate was no less magnificent than the house. The entrance was through a big 
gate in the south-east corner. Immediately in front of this was the garden, surrounding 
a large lake. The formal approach to the house turned due west and led along the south 
side of the great chapel, but a more private entrance was obtained by walking through 
the garden behind the chapel and going along the narrow passage between the chapel 
and the house. 

The chapel itself is the finest in the whole town (PI. Ixxvii, fig. 4). It was 
approached from the west along a path to the south of which evidently lay a vestry, 
between two massive brick pylons into an open paved court. Here were found the places 
where two large trees had stood. From this court, also, opened a private entrance into 
the passage above mentioned between the chapel and the house. Then came two more 
massive pylons and a second court, with mud bases for flag-staffs. Here stood the chapel; 
nothing remains but the plan, for alone of the chapels in El-‘Amarnah it was built of 
stone. Blocks lay scattered about, while in a house to the west (U. 25. 9), which may 
have formed part of the estate, were found fragments of a brightly painted cornice and 
columns sculptured with the royal names. The court in front of the house itself seems 
to have been made smaller by the erection of offices along the south and west sides 
some time after the house was built, for they lie over part of what seems to have 
been a smaller chapel in the north-west corner. An outdoor reception-pavilion lay to 
the north, fronted by a row of posts to support an awning. The passage between this 
and the house led to the service quarters and to the granary court. In the north-east 
corner of the estate lay the stables, while built out north of this was the coach house 
with a loft. 

To judge from the size and magnificence of the house, the owner must have been a 
very prominent man. But the entire lack of privacy in the domestic arrangements, the 
inner sitting-room being merely a prolongation of the central room, and the fact that 
there was only one bedroom, seem to indicate that this was an official residence. When 
we consider that in his grounds was the only stone chapel in El-‘Amarnah, a chapel 
which should more strictly be called a temple, and that he seems to have had the 
ordering of a considerable revenue (for the house to the west, U. 25.9, with its granary 
court, seems to have belonged to him), we are, I think, justified in regarding this as the 
official residence of the High Priest in the North City’. 

South of this great house and sharing its estate wall lay U.25. 8. That we regained 
the plan of this must be put entirely to the credit of the workmen and particularly of 
a young reis, Mahmiid Umbarak. Of the house itself not one brick remained. At first it 
looked as though we were tracing flower beds, but thanks to careful scraping on the 
part of the “company,” not by any means entirely composed of trained men, the slight 
darkening of the sand where bricks had once been revealed the walls and even the 
thresholds of doors. The plan itself showed nothing new, but our delight in the care and 
skill of the men repaid all the trouble. 

South of this again lay a building U. 25. 1, which really defies description. It consists 
of a series of columned rooms, some of them at any rate half open, for the stumps of 


1 It is in fact an exact parallel to the official residence of Panehsy by the Great Temple. Jowrn7, Xur 
211-213. 
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plants, neatly arranged, were found in several places. It really looks like nothing so 
much as a fashionable restaurant or a club. And why should it not be? From here came 
a fragment of a limestone relief, much damaged, showing the top of the head and the 
back of a figure in the act of bowing low. 


The Wall (Plate lxxviii). 


Instead of continuing with the houses, we spent the last fortnight in concentrating 
our efforts on the great wall which runs parallel with the river some forty metres west 
of the Excavation House. We expected to find an interesting example of Eighteenth 
Dynasty fortification; the results were very different. 

The excavation began at the south end, where it runs into the cultivation. It was 
soon realized that the wall was in reality double, with a broad clear space in the middle 
(Pl. Ixxviii, fig. 4). On either side there soon appeared steps ascending to a tower, the 
interior filled with rubble, on the top of which came to light several fine fragments of painted 
plaster. North of this tower lies the depression which is regularly used as a path between 
the house and the river. Before long it became obvious that it was a gate, and moreover 
that it was filled with fallen wall-paintings. Time being so short, it was decided to 
stop work, since this season we could not hope to finish the elaborate work of extracting 
thin films of paint, often lying on their faces and in a desperately fragile condition. A 
few pieces were secured by pouring wet plaster on the back, leaving only so much mud 
backing as would prevent the plaster from coming through to the face. Other pieces were 
padded with cotton wool and lifted without plaster. These fragments have been left sealed 
in air-tight cases in the house until they can be properly treated and rendered safe for 
travel. 

For the most part they consisted of friezes composed of flowers and fruit. At 
intervals, however, or perhaps on another level, occurred festoons and chequers. But 
the two gems, promises of future discoveries, were first the head of a pigeon and secondly 
the forearm and waist of a man wearing an elaborately embroidered kilt (Pls. xxviii, fig. 3, 
Ixxii, figs. 1 and 2). The paint is marvellously fresh, contrasting with the weathered 
appearance of the fragments from the tower; and if, as we shall see reason to believe, 
this gate was in the nature of a state entrance, we may hope next season for some very 
interesting results, perhaps historical as well as artistic. 

This great gate was flanked on either side by large false doors of stone (PI. Ixxviii, 
figs. 1 and 2). Above these were two uraeus cornices, the smaller of which supported 
statues of the royal family, for above the uraei appear traces of feet, and the upper part 
of a much mutilated female figure was found in front of the northern false gate. North 
of the gate proper was another tower, and beyond this the wall was again divided with 
traces of steps as to the south. The excavation of the interior was postponed, but the 
exterior face was traced for several hundred metres northwards to a point where it seems 
to have been swept away by a wady. 

Towards the northern end, however, and running into the west face of the wall was 
a row of five niches; north and south of these were cross walls, and by one of these 
appeared several fragments of door jambs inscribed with the names of Akhenaten 
(defaced) and Nefertiti, and most important of all, the end of a lintel with the inscrip- 
tion “My father the Aten.” That, surely, is a phrase that could only be used in a royal 
building. Is it possible that we have here another palace? It is near enough to the 
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river to answer well to the pictures in the tomb of May! showing a palace with a river 
front, which the Great Palace at any rate can never have had. In any case next season 
will decide. 

But the wall itself is a problem. Dr. Bagnani of the Italian Mission, who was 
staying with us at the beginning of its excavation, noticed the likeness to the scene in 
the tomb of Mahu, where Akhenaten drives round the bounds of the city. Although 
this is very attractive, we must agree with Mr. de Garis Davies in seeing a rope rather 
than a wall running between the towers in that representation. When taken in conjunc- 
tion with the gate and the uraeus cornices which fell from the flanking doors, as well as 
with the royal building which was built up against it, and from which easy access was 
obtained, may it not be the “Window of Appearances” at which the king took his stand 
to shower favours on his courtiers? This is only a suggestion, but it seems worth making. 

In conclusion there is one point of historical interest which cannot be passed over. 
In the last report, Dr. Frankfort demonstrated the comparative lateness of the North 
Suburb. This we may also extend to the North City. At both places we found this 
year a surprising number of ring-bezels bearing the name of Smenkhkeré¢ and Tutcankhaten 
(occasionally with the Amfin name). Akhenaten’s name is in fact in a minority; but what 
was more surprising was the prevalence of the name of Nefertiti in this north part of 
El-‘Amarnah. Her name occurs mainly on small double cartouches of faience, of which 
no fewer than fifteen, as well as a mould, were found. In several cases they occurred 
together with the names of Tutcankhaten and Ankhsenpaaten; never with the name of 
Smenkhkerér. This, coupled with the fact that neither on the knob of the staff from 
T. 34. 3 nor on Hatiay’s lintel, nor yet on the jambs from the building west of the wall, 
was her name erased, though Akhenaten’s was in every case hacked away, seems to me 
to indicate the possibility of a definite championship of the Queen in the North City, in 
spite of her fall in favour of Meritaten and Smenkhkeré¢ in the South. It also looks very 
much as if on the accession of Tutcankhaten she again stepped into power. 

Before closing this report it is my duty to thank on behalf of us all Mrs. Hubbard and 
others who have made this season’s work possible. There is nothing more comforting than to 
feel that pure digging with little hope of finds (for our treasures this year were a complete 
surprise) has such generous support. 

Tell el--Amarnah was the capital of one of the greatest of empires. It alone of the 
royal cities of Egypt can be completely excavated. and it would be nothing short of a 
tragedy if that complete excavation should fail for lack of funds when in it alone lies the 
hope of elucidating the life and history of a most fascinating period®. 


NOTE BY Mr. SETON LLOYD. 


House T. 36. 59 has a vaulted cellarette with an arched entrance, and as both vault 
and arch are extremely rare in Egypt at this period it seems worth noticing. It consists 
of the usual rectangular underground compartment for storing food or wine about three 
metres by one, entered through a low doorway from a small square shaft. The latter is 


iN. de G. Davies, Rock Tombs of EU Amara, V. 

2 This report has of necessity been written away from books of reference. My gratitude is due to all 
those who have verified references, and particularly to Ma. Waddington for sending me copies of all the 
plans to Knossos. 
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open, while the cellarette itself is vaulted, and there is an almost perfect semi-circular 
arch consisting of two “rings” of mud-brick over the communicating doorway (Fig. 1, a 
perspective sketch). 





Fig. 1. Seale roughly 1/60. 


The vaulting is constructed on almost exactly the same principle as is seen in some 
Assyrian buildings, particularly the palace of Sargon at Khorsabad, which has a drain 
beneath it covered in in this way. The vault is formed of vertical “rings” of mud-brick, 
one “ring” lying back upon the other at an angle in order to obviate the necessity for 
temporary centering; only in this case the Egyptian builder has very ingeniously 
reinforced the vault by building in two reeds bent to the correct shape between each 
pair of vertical “rings.” The soffit of the vault and the sides of the chamber are 
plastered with mud. 


ADDITIONS TO THE HIEROGLYPHIC FOUNT: 
(1931) 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


Since the last list was published in this Journal (xv, 95), the actual demand for 
additional signs has been small. The present series is mainly drawn from the temple of 
Sethos I at Abydos (Dyn. XIX) and from the temple of Medinet Habu (Dyn. XX). 
Scholars who employ the fount for their books or articles are reminded (hat, if suitable 
material be supplied and reasonable notice given, I am always ready to have new 
matrices cut, provided that the hieroglyphs in question cannot be adequately represented 
by existing forms, and that there is likely to be some future use for the signs required. 


A 14* a , ce S, Det. death, enemy. Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 


A 4£2* 


g 


cA Det. king. Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 
A 61 


& 


ch Det. em “turn back!” and msnk “turn away (dazzled)*,” 
Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 


1 Ey. inser, vear 5, 1 4. 2 Ex, inser. year 11, 1b 17. 30. 


A 62 


Q 


we] 
[Bes IE ae Se Bi TSP Se 13 
ie 


cf deo. wr “Syrian” or “Asiatic prince',” Dyn. XIX. 
1 Ex Hittite Treaty, pussdn. 


os 
> 
a) 
a 


c fF Det. hms “sit,” said of king’. Abydos, Sethos Temple, stairway 
passage, Dyn. XIX. 


1 Also used as det. of sadn “sit,” when said of king. The moeiguia vary 
in different plices. 


Det. women’s names. Cairo Mus. no. 298, sarcophagus of 
Takhos. Ptolemaic. 


Q 
id 
bo 
a 


c {{ — Ideo. or det. Amin. Based on Leps., Denkm., 111, 180, Wadi es- 
Sebir, Dyn, XIX. 


Q 
— 
wo 
& 


cf} Ditto, reversed. 


Q 
— 
He 
g 


ty A Monogram for the name Imn-hr-hps-f?, consisting of in © 12, but 
with substitution of ¢ T 16*? for 1S 40. 


1 Ex. Leps., Deakm., ui, 224, b. 2 Note that in the Theinhardt fount, 
C 14, the scimitar faces the wrong way. 


ch Ditto, reversed. 


Q 
_ 
or 
R 


Q 
be 
for) 
a 


c yf Ideo. Tm “Atum?.” Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 


1 Ex. inser. year 5, 1. 39. 
C17 a i ex  Ideo. Mntw “Month.” Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 


1 Catalogue of the Eyyption Hieroglyphic Printing Type from matrices oweel and eontrolled by 
Dr. Alan H, Gardiner. Oxford. At the University Press. 1928. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvir. 32 
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a 4 ce # Ideo. Tun “Tanen.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, staircase passage, 
N. wall, Dyn. XIX. 


eff  Ideo. or det. Pth “Ptah.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XTX. 


aR 


ce — Ideo. or det. Pth “Ptah.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 


R 


Monogram for smi(r), consisting of —» D 52 and || S 29. Common 
in Dyn. XIX-XX. 

c#% Det. of (ISA! thw “kids.” From Dér el-Bahri, Upper 

Central Court, Ramesside scene of women acrobats. This form 

replaces Sq E 8 after Dyn. XVIII. 


e & Det. réw “‘rejoice,” ssn “breathe,” fnd “nose,” in Dyn. XIX-XX. 
Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 


¢ & = Ideo. enty “Anti.” For this Dyn. XIT form cf. Gardiner-Peet, 
Inscriptions of Sinai, Pt. 1, Pl. 23, no. 85. 


Ideo. enty “Anti.” This Dyn. XII form, e.g. stela of Sn, sold at 
Sotheby’s sale, 1. 12. 1930; ef. also Schifer-Lange, Grab- und 
Denksteine, Index, pp. 148-9. 


aR 


pes 
+4 


2 


Q 


g 


c GS Det. 3m “divine image.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, stairway 
passage, Dyn, XIX. 


¢&  Ideo. T7-mhw “Lower Egypt.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 


a 


ot b yw & 
iv 


Q 


ec]  Ideo, “land!” in JY tswy “the two lands.” Abydos, Sethos 
Temple, Dyn. XIX. 


1 Properly, of course, the sign represents only 7'7-3m¢ “ Upper Egypt.” 


cf  Ideo. Tz-Sme “Upper Egypt.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 


RQ 


aR 


Det. srd “make to grow.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Ré¢-Harakhti 
chapel, Dyn. XIX. 


¢ 3 
a ce J)  Ideo. bi3(?) “copper.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 
a c LA Det. names of sun-obelisks. From Steindorff, Grab des Ti, Pl. 18. 
Dyn. V. 
ec A Det. names of sun-obelisks. From Borchardt, Ré-Heiligtum, p. 39. 
Dyn. V. 
a c¥ deo. or det. Nfrtm “Nefertum.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, 
Dyn. XIX. 


a 


o 
sq 


Ideo. smz “unite.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, king’s chapel, 
Dyn. XIX. 


Ideo. or det. hp “scimitar.” Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX}. 


‘ In the Theinhardt fount, T 10, this sign faces in the wrong direction. 


i} 


° 
aN 


T 36 


U 23* 


V 23* 


V 29* 


V 39 


Aa 7T** 


Ff 6 


FE 7 
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eQ 


Det. tkm “shield!.” Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 


1 Ex, inser. year §, 1. 37. 


Phon. mr, later form of j U 23. British Museum, sarcophagus of 
Ankhnasneferibrér, Dyn. XXVI. 


Phon. mh. Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 


Phon. sk, monogram consisting of } V 29 and = V31. Common 
at Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 


Tdeo. or det. té “knot-amulet” of Isis. Abydos, Sethos Temple, 
Dyn. XIX. 


Det. or phon. det. skr; later equivalent of — AaZ. Abydos, 
Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 


Ideo. in % st? “drag,” derived from hieratic form of — V2. 
Medinet Habu, Dyn. XX. 


Phon. det. smn, mn, derived from hieratic form of 7 U 32. 
Abydos, Sethos Temple, Dyn. XIX. 
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The following abbreviations are used in this Bibliography : 


A.B.=Aanulectu Bollundiano, Brussels. J.A.=Journal asiatique. 
AZ = Zeitschrift fur ugyptische Sprache. JRAS.=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety. 
B.LF.=Bulletin de UInst. francais March. or, au J.TS.=JSournal of Theological Studzes. 

Cuire. 0.L.Z. = Orientalische Literaturzeitung. 
BARL.= Bull. of the John Rylunds Library, R.B.= Revue biblique. 

Manchester. R.E_LA.= Revue de U' Egypte anelenne. 
BNI. = Byzuntinisch-Neugriech, Juhrbuch. RH. = Revue @histoire ecclésiastiywe, Louvain. 
BZ. = Byzuntinische Zeitschrift. R.O.C. = Revue del Orient Chrétien. 
D.L.Z.= Deutsche Literuturzettuny. Z.D.M.G.=Zeitschr. a. Deutsch. Morgent. Gesellsch. 
A.T.R.= Hurvard Theological Review. ZN.T.W. = Zeitschr. fur Neutestamentliche Wissensch. 


I. Brpiicat. 

(a) Old Testament. 

W. H. Worrecy, Book of Procerbs (Satidie text), Chicago, Or. Jast. Serves, x11 (1931), xxx +107, is from 
the same MS. as that used by G. Sopay in his edition (cf Journul, xv (1929), 262). BuRMESTER, 
Les Procerbes de Sulomon (Bohairic text, cf. Journal, Xv1 (1930), 255) is reviewed by W. E. Crum in 
Journal, XVI (1930), 171-2, by P. D. in #.B., xu (1931), 142, anonymously and briefly in Amer. J. Sem. 
Langs. and Lit, x~vir (1931), 143, and by W. vow Bisstne in Phil. Woek., L (1931), 418-19. 

Buruester-Dévacp, Psulterti versio Memphiticu (cf. Journal, xm (1926), 306), was reviewed by 
H. Sorras in #.LLA., 1 (1928;9), 275-6. 

SanpERs-Scuurpt, Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection (Journal, xv (1929), 262), was reviewed by 
O. Etssrenpr in D.L.Z., 1 (1929), 1465-9. 

(b) New Testument. 


L. Tr, Lerort, Cre erunge recension de 0 Apocalypse, in Museon, XLItt (1930), 1-6, gives a Satidic text 
of the 10/11 cent. trom Paris B.N. Copte 131° f. 10. 


Il. ApocrypHat, Gnostic, ETC. 

(4) Lpoeryphal. 

F. H. Hatnock, An Apoceulypse of SS. Andrew and Paul, translated from the Coptic, appears in 
J. Sve, Or, Research, X11 (1929), 190-4. 

The Apocalypse of 8. Peter is completed in A. Mincana, Woodbrooke Studies, in B.J.R.L., xtv (1930), 
423-562; though not a Coptic text the material given is closely related to the Coptic and will be necessarily 
employed m all future work on the Coptie apocalypse. An earlier portion of this material is reviewed by 
W. C. Grapam in Amer. J, Sem. Lungs., Xuv1 (1929/30), 65, and by J. pe GHELLINcK in Gregorianum, 
Rome, XI (1930), 274-5. Other work on this subject will be found in K. Prima, De genuino apocalypsis 
Petri tertn, in Biblica, X (1929), 62, and in J. R. Harris, Odes of Salomon and the Apocalypse of Peter, 
in Lrpus. Times, XLit (1930), 21-23, 

The Acts of Peter are treated in C. ScHurpt, Zur Dutierung der alten Petrusakten, in Z.N.P. W., X51x 
(1930), 150-5, and in C. H. Turner, The Latin Acts of Peter, in J.TS., xxxut (1931), 119-33. 

On the Acts of Paul we have C. Scuauipt, Ein Berliner Fragment der alten TIPAZEIS ILAYAOY, in Sitz. 
der Preuss, kad: der Wiss. (1931), 37-40. 

The gospel of Peter is treated in L. Vacanay, D’évanyile de Pierre, Paris (1930), xxiii +357. 
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H. C. Yourte, Gothenburg Papyrus 21 and the Coptic version of the Letter to Abgar, is published in 
#.T.&., xxtv (1931), 61-5. The writer shows an intimate connexion between the test of this papyrus and 
the Coptic version as given by E. Drioron in #.0.C., xx, 307, ete. 

(b) Gnostic, 

L. Borcwarpt, Ein gnostisches Aimulett, appears in AZ, xvi (1930), 49-51. 

R. Dupon, Le Gnostigue de Suint Clément @Alerandrie, opuscule inedit de Féaclon, Paris (10301, 
xit+ 299, is reviewed by F. CavaLiera in R. Museétique et de mystique, Xt (1930), 202-3, and by E, Rusa 
in Cirilta Cattolieu (1930), 39-48, 144-58. 


WL. Lrrvurerear, 

A. STEINWENTER, Die Ordinationsbitten koptischer Kleriker, in Aegyptus, X1 (1931), 29-34, deals with 
the ordination of a deacon by Bishop Abraham of Hermonthis towards the end of the sixth century. 

R. M. Wootney, Coptic Offices Transluted (1930), xx +154, is one of a series published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society which aims at giving a general view of ancient and oriental liturgies. 

C. DEL GRANDE, Liturgiae, preces, ete, (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 264), is reviewed by O, Tescart in Ree. 
flol. class., VI1 (1929), 424-5. 

D, O'Leary, Difnar, 1 (ef. Journal, xv (1929), 264), is reviewed by R. ANTHES 1n 0.2.2, XXXUT (1030), 
436-7; and vol. 1 (ef. Journal, xvi (1930), 251) by P. P(eerers) in t.B., xivor (1930), 897, and by 
S. GaseLer in Bull. of the School of Orient. Langs., vt (1930), 237-9, who identities several of the hymus in 
the supplement from texts in the Brit. Museum. 

In the kindred Ethiopic liturgy we find Sir Eryest Buper, Book of Surnts (cf. Journal, xv 1929), 
264), reviewed by E. Mitrwocg in O.2.Z., xxxit (1930), 1U11-12. 

Qn 21 May 1931 a lecture on Coptic church music was given at Oxford by E. NewLanpswiri, who 
contended that this music contains survivals from ancient Egyptian temple melodies, A similar lecture 
at Manchester was reported in the JMaxehester Gutrdian of 21, 4. 31 and has been reprinted im a brochure 
published by “The New Life Movernent” (121-5 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.). 


IV. LrreRatcre. 

(a) Patres Apostolict and kindred works. 

H. Connoxry, Didascalia Apostolurum, the Syriue version ete. (ef. Journal, vit (1922), 178), ix reviewed 
by P. P(weTers) in A.B., xivirt (1930), 375-7, by R. Savienac in Ree, Bibl. XXX1X (19305, 474, and hy 
B. Capenue in Rech. de théol. ane. et médiéy., Louvain, m1 (1930), 439; F.C. Bersirr, The Dadoseatia, 
appears in J. 7.S., x¥xX1 (1930), 258-65. 

L. To. Lerort, Une citution copte de lit 1¢ Pseudo-Clémentine “de virginitute,” In BLP, XXX 11930), 
509-11, deals with a passage found in Paris B.N. Copte 130, f. 21. R. The editor says: “neus avons la 
conviction qwune puissante activité littéraire copte s’est développée aux iv? et ve sitcles ; et nous espcrons 
méme un jour démontrer que la série des grands évéques d’Alexandrie, d’Alexandre & Dioscore en passant 
par Athanase et Théophile, appartient bien plus & la littérature copte qu’d la littérature grecque ” (509). 

A. PUECH, Quelgues observations sur les écrits Psendo-Clémentins @ propos du Tere récent de Carl Sch midt, 
in Rev. Set. Relig , x (1930), 40-6, deals with problems raised by C. Scamrpt, Studien zu den Ps.-Clem. (cf. 
Journal, XVI (1930), 251). In this connexion we may note also H. Warrz, Die Pseudo-Klementinen and 
thre Quellenschriften, in ZN.T.W., xxvit (1929), 241-72; and O. Curiuan, Le probleme littératre et 
historique du roman pseudo-Clémentin, Paris (1930), vill +272, in the series Liwdes Chist. et de philos, relig. 
produced by the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Strasbourg, which is reviewed by A. in £.4., xi (1931), 
310-11. 

(6) Later Church Fathers. 

P. Guavug, Kin Bruchstiick des Origenes uber Genesis, 1, 20 (Pap. Univ. Giessen, 17), in Mite, aus d. Pup. 
Sammi. d. Giessener Univ. Bibl., u, Giessen (1928) (ef. Journal, xvt (1930), 251, where by error the author's 
name was given as “G. TD. Paul”), has been reviewed by A. Precu in Bull. Assoc. (1. Budé, xxi (1929) 
24-9, who gives a French translation of the fragment, by A. C, (ALDERINI) in .legyptus, x (1929, pub, Aug: 
1930), 317, and by W. Scuvpart in 0.L.Z., XXXII (1930), 455-6. 

H. ve Vis, Hométies coptes de lu Vuticane, m (1929), vi+315, has been reviewed by J. PoLotsky in 
O.L.Z., XXxitt (1930), 871-81. This new volume gives seven homilies from Vat. Copt. 58, 59, 62, 69: two 
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of these are ascribed to Zacharias, Bishop of chwor, one each to Cyril of Alexandria, Theophilus, Basil of 
Caesarea and Archelaus of Neapolis, and one is anonymous. 

Tu. Hoprxer, Index locupletissimus in Migne Patrol. Graeca, 1 (1-17), Paris (1928), viii+384, is an 
exhaustive index supplementary to that already published in Migne’s series in 1912. It is reviewed by 
P. THomsey in Phil. Woch., xu1x (1930), 845~6, and by Fr. Diekaup in Gnomon, vir (1931), 174-6. 

S. Zaxcrro, Bibl. etiopica, Rome (1929), 36, a continuation of G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia of 1893, is 
reviewed by P, P(eeTERS) in A.B, xLvirt (1930), 388. 

G. Grav, Die Literatur der Kopten in der arabischen Zeit, in Z.D.M.G., UXXX1v (1930), *91*, is the résumé 
of what was evidently a very interesting paper read at the German orientalist congress at Vienna last 
year (on 13. 6. 30). 


VY. Cuacrcs History. 
(v) History and Theology of the Egyptian and Kindred Churches, ete. 


H. I. Beuy, Jews and Christians (Journal, x1 (1927), 254), is reviewed by C. WESSELY in B.W./., VII 
(1980), 196-9. 

M. Joair, Theologia dogmatica...dissidentium (cf. Journal, xu (1927), 254), vols, 11, Iv (1930-1), 510, 
666, have appeared. Vol. 11 is reviewed by R. Dracuer in &.H.E., xxxt (1931), 93-5. 

R. Strorauann, Die koptischen Metropoliten der Abessinischen Kirche tn der Neuzeit, appears in Theol. 
Blatter, 1X (1930), 225-33. 

J. Kraus, Die Anfunge des Christentums in Nubia, Vienna (1931), viii+ 158, is a doctoral dissertation. 
It seems interesting and is fully documented, but does not contain anything new. 

Amongst works dealing with the daughter church of Abyssinia, H. M. Hyart, Church of Abyssinia (cf. 
Journal, xv (1930), 252), is reviewed by M. Spinka in Amer. J. Sem. Langs., xLv1 (1930), 209-10, afid by 
G. NoLLet in Avthiops, ur (1930), 15-16. Tu. 8. p1 S. Derois, Etiopia Francescana (cf. Journal, XVI 
(1930), 252), is reviewed by J. Sruon in A.B., xivirt (1930), 447-8. 

A. BAUDRILLAT, DE MAYER, VAN CaUWENBERGH, Dict. d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastique, Paris, 
XXI-XXX (1929-31), 449-1402, 1-1390, is resumed after a long interval. It is reviewed by F. Hankin in 
A.B., Xirx (1931), 119-23, who, however, considers that some of the contributors show a lack of critical 
spirit. 

(b) Hagiography. 

L. St.-P. Girard, Un fragment sahidique de la vie de 8. Arsene le grand, précepteur des enfants de 
Théodose, anachorete & Scété et a Toura (vers 410), appears in B.I.F’., xxx (1930), 195-9. 

H.R. Haun, dn Egyptian St. Christopher, will be found in Journal, xv (1929), 1, and plate. 

E. Scuwarrz, Cyrill und der Ménch Viktor (cf. Journal, xvi (1930), 252), has been reviewed by 
H. Koca in Theol. Lit. Z., Ly (1930), 442. 

A. Zikri, Un fragment copte inédit sur le patriarche Pierre @ Alexandrie, will be found in Ann. Serv., 
XXIX (1929), 71-5, with 1 plate: the text contains 51 lines recto, 54 verso, 

M. Cuaine, La recension copte de la vie d’Abba Martyrianos de Césarée, in R.O.C., vit (1929/30), 140-80, 
based on the Bohairic text of Vatican Cod. Copt. lxii. 277-98, is reviewed by J. Simon in A.B., xLrx (1931), 
142-3. Of this life there are various editions in Greek, Latin, Armenian, Syriac, and Arabic. In the 
Coptic text alone the name Martirianos is changed to Martyrianos, the name of the nun Paula becomes 
Palatia, etc.; “est-ce une version du grec ou une adaptation ?—M. Ch. n’a pas abordé ce probléme.” 

Max Herzoe zu Sacusen, Der heilige Theodor, Miinchen (1929), 96, reviewed by Kirscx in Rom. 
Quurtalschr. (1929), 185, deals with the monk of Studium and so lies outside our interests. 

Sir E. A. W. Bunce, George of Lydda (cf. Journal, xvi (1930), 252), is reviewed by J. Sruon in A.B, 
XLIX (1931), 166-8, who points out that there are oriental versions of the passion of St. George not men- 
tioned by B. and that, since 1924, we have a new edition of the Coptic passion in the C.8.C.0. The Ethiopic 
passion is more fully developed than the Syriac, less so than the Coptic: the Coptic reports three deaths 
of St. G., the Ethiopic two, the Syriac one: several incidents given in the Coptic do not appear in the 
Ethiopic or Syriac. The notice in the Ethiopic synaxarium is taken directly from the Coptic synax. and 
so is abridged from a passion containing more than the Ethiopic passion. None of these oriental texts gives 
details not also found in the Greek. A brief note on this same work appearing in Messrs. Luzac’s Oriental 
List for Jan.—March 1931, p. 6, remarks : “ We could have been spared the numerous crude pictures from 
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“a 


the Ethiopic MSS. portraying incidents of revolting cruelty in the life of St. George, in which an unabashed 
Sadism is allowed to run riot.” 

G. Barpy, Clemente de Alejandria, Madrid (1930), 212, is a Spanish translation of G. B.’s work 
(cf. Journal, xut (1927), 255) by J. Guasp Delgado. 


(c) Monasticism. 


F. Harnin, Phistoire Lausiaque et les vies greeques de S. Pachéme, in A.B. XLVI (1930), 257-301, is a 
valuable continuation of the author’s Vies grecques de S. P. (Journul, xvt (1930), 252). The earlier work 
has been reviewed by P. Coanrraine in &. PAil., v1 (1930), 408, this later one by ALICE GloDINA 1n 
Aegyptus, XI (1931), 229-30. 

E. KourILuas, ‘Ioropia rod ’Aoxnticpod, Salonika (1929), 248, 12 figs., has been reviewed by F. Hatkry 
in 4.B., xuvur (1930), 451-3, and by I. Hatsnerr in Orientalia Christiana, xvii (1930), 237-9. 

J. Wacenmany, Entwicklungstein der cltesten Monchtums, Tiibingen (1929), 34, is reviewed by 
PF. Hackin in A.B., xivirt (1930), 385. 


A. L, Scumrrz, Die Welt der ugyptischen Einsiedler und Monche, is published in Rom. Quartalschr., 
XLVI (1929), 189-243. 


(ad) Recent History. 


The London Times of 15. 12. 30 reports that as the result of friction between the Coptic Patriarch 
Yohannes XIX (consecr. 16. 12. 28) and the Coptic Council, the Patriarch called on the Egyptian Prime 
Minister to inform him that he wished to abdicate and retire to a monastery in Upper Egypt. The 
Patriarch was asked to leave the matter in the hands of the ministry. “His Beatitude has agreed to do 
this, and it is understood that the law governing the constitution of the Coptic Council may be amended, 
as it is considered that at present the lay element in the Church is given too much power in the Council.” 
The same paper on 25, 1. 31 reported the issue of a statement in which the Egyptian Government stated 
that the lay council could not outvote the ecclesiastical council on purely religious matters. 


VI. Non-Literary TExts. 


L. AmunpsEN, Magical Tevts on an Oslo Ostrucon, appears in Symb. Oslo., vii (1929), 36-8, and 
U. Witcken, Zu dre? Osloer Papyri, in the same publication, 33-5. 

The second volume, S. Errrea and L. Amcnpsen, Pupyri Osloenses, 1, Oslo (1931), xi+ 182, 9 plates, 
has now appeared. 

A.S. Hunn, An incantation in the Ashmolean Museum, was published in Jumrne7, xvi (1930), 155-7, and 
has been reviewed by K. PReIsenDANz in Phil. Woch., Xu1x (1930), 748-9. 

P. JeRNsTEDT, Coptica, appeared in AZ, LxIv (1929), 122-35, and contained the following items : 
(i) Sxar(i-nRoOTRI=NKODTTS ; (ii) TepNoce, Tepnoch, Tepnocesn ; (i) Ein sprichwortlicher Vergleich 
(Hoe novTAyAe chor gitorKatoveE) ; (iv) Zwei Bibelzitate bei Schenute (Lemm, Nopt. Ais: 118, 
Prov. 6, 26=Leipoldt, Schenute, 87, 14); (v) smwpa=Obst. The same author's Die koptischen Pupyrt 
des Asiatischen Museums (Leningrad), in Publications de la Société Egyptologiq ue a PUaniversité de Lenin- 
grad, v1 (1930), 21-44 (lith.), gives fifteen fragmentary non-literary papyri, formerly belonging to Prof, 
Turaiyef, with commentary and (German) translation. 

Less directly connected with Christian Egypt is 8. Moturr, Griech. Papyri ans dene Berliner Museum, 
Géteborg (1929), vili+95, which has been reviewed by K. Scuamipr in Pail. Woeh., xuix (1930), 674-7, by 
W. ScovuBart in Gnomon, v1 (1930), 612-14, and by B. Otsson in D.L.Z., Lt (1930), 830-1, 

M. Morcensen, La Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg ; Lu Collection égyptienne, Copenhague (1930), planches 
exxii, describes the Egyptian collection in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek at Copenhagen. Coptic occurs in 
some of the inscriptions on pp. cxx, ¢xxi. 

K. Preisenpanz, Papyri Graecae Magicue, Leipzig (1928) (cf. Journal, xvi (1930), 253), has been 
reviewed by A. CALDERINI in Aegyptus, XI (1931), 92-3, and by Keréxyr KArory in Egyetemes Phil. Kozl., 
LI (1929), 124-6. 

K. WEssELY, Synopsis florae magicae, in B.I.F., XXX (1930), 17-26, has a certain bearing on the inter- 
pretation of magical texts. 

W. H. Worreti, A Coptic Wizard’s Hoard, in dmer. J. Sem. Langs. and Lit., xiv (1930), 239-62, 
reproduces the contents of Michigan Pap. 593-603: of these 593 is the original, 594, 596, 599 and 603 are 
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copies; there are three groups of texts. The Coptic text restored from 593 and the copies is given 
(242-54), and is followed by a translation and notes (255-6). The text contains several curious words. 

A. vay LantscHoot, Rec. des colophons (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 267), is reviewed by W. E. Crum in 
Journal, Xvi (1930), 155-7. ; 

A. Kropre, Ausgewahlte Koptische Zaubertexte, Brux. (1930-31, Fondation, Reine Elisabeth), in 3 vols. 
1. Texts, xix+123. 1. Trans., comments, xv +286. ur. Introduction, vilit 253. With plates and figs.— 
15 entirely new texts from various collections. Elaborate commentary, full indices. 


VII. PartLoroey. 

W.E. Crum, Coptic Dictionary, Part 1, Oxford (1930), vii, 89-252, containing esuye-nove'e, has now 
appeared ; reviewed by W. HenxcstexBere in B.Z., xxx1 (1931), 77-99. The first part has been reviewed 
by C. Scumipt in D.L.Z., ut (1930), 1298-31, by A. Erman in D.L.Z, wir (1931), 484-7, and by W. H. 
Wore in Amer. J. Sem. Langs. and Lit., xuvir (1930), 56-8. W. E. Crus, Bin neues Verbalprufic im 
Koptischea, appears in A.Z., UXV (1930), 124-7. 

A. H. Garpixer, The origin of certuin Coptie grammatical elements, in Journal, xvi (1930), 220-34 
deals with (1) formative epe-, (ii) origin of Mmaty-, and (iii) “until he hears” wante-, wate-. 

H. S. Gram ay, ehoa ovte and ehod omnre to express compurison of inequality in Bohairic, appeared 
in J. Soe. Or. Res., X11 (1928), 151-2 (ef. Journal, x111 (1927), 260). 

W. Henestensers, Die yriechischen-koptischen movado Ostracu, in AZ., UXIX (1930), 51-68, criticizes 
Mallon’s article in A.#.A. (cf Journal, XVI (1930), 253 (vide St.-Paul Girard in V (6) above). 

L. HomBurGERr, Dialectes coptes et mandés (cf. Journal, XVI (1930), 253) has been appreciatively reviewed 
hy G. B, Prunr in Aegyptus, x (1929), 326-7. The apparent discrepancy of date is explained by the fact 
that the Aegyptus for 1929 was delayed in appearance. 

G. Hevsztr, Die Personennamen (cf. Journal, Xvi (1930), 253), has been reviewed by H. O. Lance in 
DL.Z., LI (1930), 1813-14, by J. Pototsxy in 0.Z.Z., xxxuit (1930), 618-19, and by P. CouiErt in &. Pail, 
LVI (1980), 384-5. 

A. MaLioy, Grammaire copte’ (cf. Journal, x1t (1927), 256), was reviewed by E. C. in R.A.A., 11 
(1929), 284. 

H. J. Potorsky, Sahidisches xsowe, appears in 4.Z., LXV (1930), 130. 

E. ScHWYTZER, Griechische Interjectionen und griechische Buchstubennamen avy -a, appearing in Z. f. 
reryleich, Spruchforschuny, LVI (1931), 170-205, includes an excursus (IV. on 201-3) “zu den griech.- 
koptischen Buchstabennamen.” 

The recent edition of G. Sretwnorrr, Koptische Grammatik (cf. Journal, xvi (1980), 254), is reviewed 
by W. Trin in D.Z.Z., Lt (1930), 1495-9, and by W. E. Crum in 0.2.2, xxxrv (1931), 114-15. 

W. Tit1, Koptische Chrestomuthie (cf. Journal, xvt (1930), 255), is reviewed by A. C(ALDERINI) in 
Aegyptus, X (1929), 316, which did not appear until August 1930, by W. E. Crus in Wiener Z. f. d. Kunde 
des Morgenlands, XXXVI (1930), 307-9, and by S. GasELEE in Bull. Sch. Or. Studies, vt (1980), 257-8. The 
same author’s Achmimisch-kopt. Grammatek (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 268) is reviewed by W. SPIEGELBERG 
in O.L.2Z., Xxxuir (1930), 640-1. 

W. H. WorreELt, who is making a special study of Coptic phonology, is the author of Tne evolution of 
eelur, palatal, and dental stops in Coptic, in Journal, xv (1929), 191-3, and of The Pronunciution of Coptic, 
in J. Amer. Or. Soc., L (1930), 144-9: in the latter he points out that modern tradition, confined to 
Bohauric, is extremely confused and leaves many points undecided, 

E. ZyHLarz, Grundzage der nubischen Grammatitk im Christlichen Frithmittelalter (1928), xvi+192, is 
reviewed by W. Czrrmax in ut frica, u (1929), 422-3. 


VIII. ArcHaroroey. 

(a) Travel, exploration, ete. 

R. Exston, Travellers’ Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan, Lond. (1929), exxxi+588, is published by 
Messrs. T. Cook primarily for the use of their tourist parties. Information is included about the Wadi 
en-Natrfin and its monasteries (26-8, 457), the monastery of S. Simeon at Asw4n (133-4), the Red 
Monastery (206), the monastery at Medinet Habu (379), the churches of Old Cairo (84-6), and the Coptic 
Museum (85). It is reviewed by L. BorcHarpt in O Z.Z., xxxtv (1931), 219. 

U, Monyerer DE VILLARD, Wote storiche sulle chiese di al-Fustat, in Rend. della R. Accud. Naz. det 
Lincei, ¥ (1929), 285-334, is reviewed by P. P(EETERS) in A.B., XLVI (1930), 385-7. 
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Jou. GrorG, Herzog zv Sacusen, Vewe Stretfinge durch die Kirehen u. Kloster dAgaptens, Leipa 
(1930), x +59, 171 ilustr., is also reviewed by P. P(Errers) in .{.B., xivrir (1930), 385-7. 

KE. M. Sawyer, The First Monusterizs, in Autiguity, 1 (1930), 316-26, 8 plates, contains a description 
of the monasteries of the Wadi en-Natréin which is extremely interesting as the account of an actual vinit: 
there are, however, several inaccuracies in etyinvlogiex, names, and statements. 

W. F. Voipacu, Die kuptischen Kloster tn der nitrischen Waste, appears in ttliatis 1929), 360-9. 

F. Li. Grirrity, Christian Documents trom Nubia (ef. Journal, xv (1929+, 269), is reviewed by 
A. ScoarFF in 0.2.2, XX X11 (1930), 28-9. 


a 
>) 


(b) Art and Architecture. 

S. GasELEE deals with The Coptie Period (55-60 and 274-262, 35 illustr. and one colour plate: in 
Sir Dexison Ross, The Art of Egypt thronyhout the Ages, London (1931) (7)+354, treating of wall paiut- 
ings, ivories, architecture, textiles, manuscripts etc. 

Ca. Dieu, L’Art chreétien (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 270), is reviewed by E. W. in BZ, xxx 1930), 
448-50. 

A, Trin, Le lucerne copte del Museo Egizio Vuticano, appeared in Riv. Stud, Or, x1t 1929), S9-112. 

R. Miepema, De Hoptische Kunst, Ainsterdam (1929), 11, is reported but I have not been able to see 
a Copy. 

E. Pacry, Bots sculpt? d’églises eoptes (1931), Cairo (1930), vii+-39, 45 pl. Introd. by G. Wren, 

M.S. Drwann, A recent gift of Near Eastern wtrt, in Bull, Metrop. Museum of Art, New York, xxvi 
(1931), 6-12, 8 figs., describes an acquisition of Egyvpto-Arabie carved wooden panels and bronzes. 

G. Deruuit, La Sculpture copte, statues, bas-reliers, musyues, is announced as in preparation ; it claims 
to represent Coptic art by examples from various muscums and to assign the geovraphical and chrono- 
logical positions of the types selected. The work is to appear in October 1931. 


(ce) Textiles. 


Besides references to textiles in 8. Gaselee’s contribution to “The Art of Evypt throughout the Ages’ 
(above) we note: M.S. Ditanp, Coptie and Egypto-Arubic Textiles, in Bull. Metrop. Mus. of Art, New 
York, xxvi (1931), 89-91, 4 figs., which deals with 20 pieces recently acquired by the Museum. 
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The Society’s Annual Exhibition was held this year from September 8th to October 3rd 
at the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum in London. For the hospitable provision of 
an excellent room, together with show-cases and the ready help of his staff, the Society 
is deeply indebted to Dr. Henry 8. Wellcome, and the committee has also to express its 
gratitude for unfailing assistance to Mr. L. W. G. Malcolm, the conservator of the 
Museum. 

In addition to the results of last season’s work at Tell-el-‘-Amarnah and Armant, the 
Society was able to show a representative loan exhibition of Egyptian jewellery. This 
display, which owed its existence to the initiative and generosity of the President, would 
not have been possible without the ready co-operation of many collectors, among whom 
Mr. H. 8. Beck and Mrs. G. D. Nash laid the Society under particular obligation. A large 
share of the work of selection fell on the shoulders of Mr. Glanville and Mr. Myers; and 
for the attractive presentation of the loan-exhibits the Society has chiefly to thank Mr. Guy 
Brunton, who generously undertook the laborious task of arrangement and description. 


In connexion with the Exhibition Mr. Pendlebury lectured on September 10th at 
the Society of Antiquaries on his recent excavations at Tell el-‘Amarnah. This lecture 
was so well attended and so enthusiastically received that it was decided to repeat it on 
October 2nd at the Royal Society. A new feature of the lecture was the introduction of 
a short cinematograph film showing the excavations in progress. 


The expedition to El-‘Amarnah this winter will consist of Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 8. 
Pendlebury, Mr. J. H. S. Waddington, Mr. H. W. Fairman, Mr. S. R. Sherman and, by 
permission of the Committee, Miss M. A. Chubb, Assistant Secretary. It is also hoped to 
obtain the services of another architect. Work will be begun about October 25th and 
will probably continue for three months. The main point of attack will be the ceremonial 
entrance through the Great Wall, with its fallen frescoes; the suspected palace to the 


north; and the scattered houses which lie between the North Suburb and the North 
City. 


The Armant Expedition will work for two or three months this winter in the various 
cemeteries on the concession. It is hoped that valuable material of Early Predynastic, 
Middle Kingdom and Old Kingdom date will be found. The staff will consist of 0. H. Myers 
(Director), H. W. Fairman, T. J. C. Baly, R. N. Lester and W. B. K. Shaw. Dr. Wilfrid 


Jackson of the Manchester University Museum will visit the expedition to deal with the 
osteological material. 


In a circular letter sent out in May last to all excavators in Egypt and to others 
interested in Egyptology Mr. O. H. Myers calls attention to the need for a Corpus of 
Graeco-Roman pottery in Egypt, and makes suggestions as to the lines on which such a 
Corpus might be undertaken. The scheme already has the approval of several excavators, 
and it is hoped that a meeting may take place in Cairo early in November at which both 
this and other matters of general interest to excavation may be discussed. 
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The Director of the Society’s excavations at Armant asks us to publish the 
following note : 

The excavations at the Bucheum at Armant and the preparations for the publication 
of the final report have proved that at unknown dates prior to the excavations of the 
Society a number of stelae of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods have been removed from 
the Bucheum. Two of the missing stelae are known to be in museums in Cairo and in 
Europe, and it is possible that others are to be found in other museums. In order that 
the Report on the Bucheum may be as complete as possible the Director begs curators 
of museums and collections in which stelae or inscriptions referring to Buchis are to be 
found to be good enough to notify him, and if possible to send him photographs of the 
objects. The number of Roman stelae missing is indefinite, but in the Ptolemaic period 
possibly only four more are needed to complete the series. The missing Ptolemaic stelae 
are those of a bull which should have died about Year 13 of Ptolemy III, a bull which 
should have died about Year 11 of Ptolemy V, and possibly two bulls between Year 4 of 
Alexander the Great and Year 14 of Ptolemy I. A photograph of a Roman stela will be 
found in Rec. trav., Xxx, opposite p. 12; a photograph of a Ptolemaic stela will be found 
in Journal, xvi, Pl. xlii, fig. 2. 


Mr. Pendlebury sends us, at the moment of our going to prexs, the following note 
referring to the limestone head from Tell el-‘Amarnah published in this number, p. 236 
and PI. lxxii, figs. 3 and 4: 

Mr. Brunton, Dr. Seligman and Mr. N. de G. Davies have all suggested that the 
small head found last season at El-‘Amarnah is not female, or alternatively that it is not 
one of the princesses. These opinions carry such weight that I feel they should be put 
forward at once. Briefly our answers are: (1) No male throat has those lines round it, 
(2) The lines running down from the corners of the mouth are common to this figure 
and to Dr. Frankfort’s Princess, (3) The absence of an elongated skull is only apparent, 
for there is plenty of room for it inside the wig, (4) The set of the head on the neck is 
precisely that of the figure on the back of Tuteankhamun’s chair. The identity of the 
wigs has already been mentioned. 


Members of the Society will have heard with deep regret of the death of Mr. Cecil 
M. Firth, Inspector of Antiquities at Sakkarah. Firth was one of those many archae- 
ologists who find their way into the subject by accident, for he was trained for the bar, 
and actually went out to Egypt to a post in the Ministry of Justice. Being strongly 
attracted, however, by Egyptology, he applied for and obtained an appointment in the 
Department of Antiquities which happened to be vacant. In this department he served 
for thirty years, a period broken only by military service in 191{—1918. He was 
associated, under Dr. Reisner, with the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, 1907—J0, and 
was alone responsible for a great part of the admirable publication of its results. Since 
1923 he had been Inspector at Sakkérah, and in this capacity carried out the excava- 
tions which revealed to us the architecture of the Third Dynasty and revolutionized the 
history of Egyptian art. 


We regret to learn of the death of Frau Luise Klebs, which took place on May 2th 
last. Frau Klebs rendered a great service to Egyptology by her Reliefs des Alten Reiches, 
which appeared in 1914, and her Reliefs und Malereien des Mittleren Reiches, published 
in 1921. These works represented the result of a vast and painstaking industry. Frau 
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Klebs intended to continue her task down into the New Empire, and at the time of her 
death a volume comprising the reliefs which deal with the life of the people was actually 
ready for press, while material for another, which was to treat of the life of the king and 
the nobles, had been collected and only needed working into final form. 


A proposal has been made to commemorate the late Dr. H. R. Hall by a presentation 
to the Department in the British Museum of which for six years he was Keeper. Two 
objects have been selected, one of which Dr. Hall had himself chosen and was anxious 
to acquire for the Museum. This is an Egyptian figure carved in stone of an unusual 
kind, of uncertain date. 

The other is an Assyrian bronze of the 8th or 7th century B.c. representing a bearded 
man leaning forward as if driving a chariot. This piece is extremely unusual and of very 
great artistic merit. It is hoped that a sum will be subscribed sufficient for the purchase 
of at least one of these. Readers of the Journal who may care to join in this tribute to 
the memory of a scholar who did much for the Society should send their contributions 
to the Secretary of the Society at 13 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


We congratulate Dr. Cowley, Bodley’s Librarian at Oxford, on the honour of knight- 
hood which has recently been conferred on him. In his capacity as a Semitic scholar 
Dr. Cowley has more than once contributed to this Journal, in connexion with the 
recently discovered Sinaitic script and its relation to early Semitic writing. 


As we go to press the XVIIIth International Congress of Orientalists, to be held at 
Leyden on September 7-12th, is actually in progress. The Society is being officially 
represented there by Mr. E. 8. M. Perowne, F.S.A., a member of its Committee. 


We have received the first number of the new Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine. It consists of 52 pages and 31 plates, and is published by the 
Oxford University Press. This journal, as the organ of a department which has a very 
big future before it, will doubtless rapidly take an important place among archaeological 
publications. 


The first number of the Bulletin of the American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology 
has just appeared. The Institute, whose offices are at 50 Hast 42nd Street, New York, 
was founded in 1930. Among the activities which it embraces is excavation in Persia. A 
joint expedition of the University Museum, Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art is already working at Hecatompylos, the modern Damghan; the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago is to restore the ruins of Persepolis; and the William 
Rockhill Nelson Trust of Kansas City has sent an expedition to Asterabad. The 
importance of these events in the solution of the archaeological problems of the Near East 
is incalculable. 


In each copy of the present number is inserted a slip on which are printed the con- 
ventions of the Journal in regard to the spelling of Arabic and Ancient Egyptian proper 
names, the use of italic type, contractions and abbreviations, and various other points 
of style. It is not contended that the rules here given are necessarily better than any 
others, but, since in the interests of uniformity and economy it is necessary to have some 
tules, the Editor hopes that contributors will accept their guidance. Spare copies of the slip 
can always be obtained from the Society’s London office. 
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Will contributors please note that if they wish for offprints of their articles over and 
above the twenty-five supplied to them free of charge they can obtain these at cost price ¢ 
They should in this case, however, indicate their wish as early as possible, for, in the case 
of an illustrated article, once the plates are printed off, which may happen long before 


the publication of the number, it is impossible to order the extra copies necessary for the 
offprints. 


Professor F. LI. Griffith contributes the following note on his excavations of last 
winter in the Sudan: 

Owing to the war the organization known as “The Oxford Excavations in Nubia” lay 
dormant from 1913 until 1930; it was then revived in order to take advantage of a valuable 
concession given by the Sudan Government at Kawa, on the west bank of the Nile, nearly 
opposite Dongola, which had meanwhile been identified by Mr. Addison as the ancient 
Gem-Aten with the worship of a form of Amin ina temple built by Tirhaqah. A preliminary 
excavation at the beginning of 1930 had yielded promising results, and shown that at 
least two temples existed there. In the winter of 1930-31 three temples were completely 
excavated, viz., A and B, two small temples side by side and parallel to the river, and 
T, the temple of Tirhakah, at right angles to A and B. It appeared probable that the 
site had been occupied by the Egyptians at an early date and that Amenophis IIT had 
re-founded the colony in the expansion of the New Empire, introduced the worship of 
Amin, and built a small temple named Gem-Aten on the site later occupied by A and B. 
Tutcankhamuin built the shrine and columnar hall of A in sandstone and sculptured 
them, and Tirhakah added a sculptured pylon and an outer brick court and gateway. 
In the shrine and some brick chambers surrounding it we found interesting bronzes and 
objects in faience, some with Ethiopian cartouches, and an exquisite figure of an 
Eighteenth-Dynasty king in gold. 

Temple T was built wholly by Tirhakah on an interesting plan, and adorned with 
granite monuments. We found four granite rams, six great stelae, one of them of 
Aneramin, some important inscriptions and graffiti from the Ethiopian and Meroitic 
ages and a group of figures in granite, a sphinx, a statue of the king, and two apes, 
besides another mass of bronzes and faience objects left at the destruction of the temple, 
which was probably carried out by Petronius’ army in 23 B.c. 

Such in brief are the results of the most important season's work that we have had 
in Nubia, and the best season in my personal experience of excavation, both for material 
finds and for history. The finds are to be halved with the Sudan Government, but all the 
smaller objects were brought to England for exhibition and study. Our share will be divided 
between the Ashmolean and British Museums: finally the Glyptothek Ny Carlsberg at 
Copenhagen has made very substantial purchases from among the larger monuments. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Memoir of Thoinas Joseph Pettigrew, F.R.CS., F.RS., F.S.A.(1791-1865). By WARREN R. Dawson, F.R.S.E., 
ete., etc., Honorary Librarian of Lloyd’s. New York, 1931. 8vo. 

Pettigrew, known to Egyptologists for his valuable researches on mummies, began life as son of an 
apothecary-surgeon in Fleet-street, who had been naval surgeon on board H.dL.S. Victory twenty years 
before Trafalgar. Young Pettigrew studied anatomy with zeal, and taught it with such success in lectures 
and in print that he soon fell under the notice of Sir Astley Cooper and other distinguished surgeons, his 
accurate drawings and observations showing a distinct advance on those of his predecessors in that famous 
age of embryonic but progressive medical training. His thoroughness may be compared to that of his 
biographer, who has produced a really fascinating memoir, with well-chosen illustrations, and references to 
all kinds of interesting persons, Pettigrew enjoyed the patronage of the most intellectual of the sons of 
George II1, first the Duke of Kent, and after his death the Duke of Sussex, whose great library was 
amassed under his guidance as librarian. Pettigrew had great success as Secretary of the Medical Suciety, 
which his methodical and careful ways raised to prosperity. Besides his extensive medical practice he 
touk part in every intellectual ovement and had strong leanings towards archaeology. He became F S.A, in 
1824. In 1824 he began collecting notes on Egyptology and he was largely responsible for the foundation of 
the British Archacological Association in 1843, His large work on Egyptian Mummies, by which he is best 
known to Egyptologists, appeared in 1834. Dawson’s memoir, which terminates with a full, abundant and 
varied bibliography of Pettigrew’s writings, occupies the greater part of three numbers of Medical Life, 
Nos. 124-126, and is paged consecutively from 1 to 136, so admitting of satisfactory binding as a separate 
work. 

F, Ly. GRIFFITH. 


The Great Tomb-Robberies of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, being a critical study, with translations and 
commentaries, of the papyri in which these are recorded. By T. Eric Peer, Brunner Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Liverpool: formerly Laycock Student in Egyptology at Worcester 
College, Oxford. 1, Text, 8vo; 01, Plates, large fo.; Oxford, 1930. 

The glories of the New Empire in Egypt petered out in the Twentieth Dynasty, in which there ruled 
a long series of kings III-XI bearing the name of Ramesses but, after the first, without a spark of the 
energy and enterprise of their namesakes (I and II) in the Nineteenth Dynasty. Before the end Egypt 
had lost all its consequence abroad, and was impoverished by ill-government and by the demands of 
superstition, so that honest labour went unpaid, and the population of the west bank of Thebes, hitherto 
thriving on the work and ceremonies of the metropolitan cemeteries, had to turn for a living to robbing 
the tombs, which their forefathers had richly provided with clothing, food, ornaments, vessels and furni- 
ture. By the time of Rainesses IX it seems that few of the private tombs had not been plundered, and 
attacks on the royal sepulchres had at last drawn the attention of the authorities to these outrageous acts. 
The monuments of the later years of the dynasty are best exemplified by the melancholy reports of the 
trials of tomb-robbers from the reign of Ramesses IX onwards, and by the tale of Unamiin’s unhappy 
voyage to Syria for cedar-wood just after its close. 

It is these legal reports and other documents connected therewith which, some twelve years ago, 
Professor Peet undertook to collect, publish and decipher. It was a vast undertaking and the results have 
appeared in two instalments. The most formidable part of the task was to make a facsimile of two papyri 
at Liverpool, the Mayer Papym A and B. This was done and issued with translation in 1920. The hieratic 
of these two papyri is of extreme difficulty, the writing is a scrawl that has almost lost the characteristics 
of individual hieratic signs, being largely reduced to a series of parallel lines or curves. To have translated 
the Mayer papyri, as the late Wilhelm Spiegelberg did as long ago as 1891, is one of the most remarkable 
feats of scholarship ever performed by that active and comprehensive mind. Peet’s copy of the writing, 
counidering the condition of the papyri, is a marvel of accuracy andi ndustry, and by patient comparison 
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of parallels in various shades of orthography, he has arrived at full and accurate interpretation of alinost 
every crux. 

The second instalment is the work now under review, containing the reminder of the ‘Robberies? 
papyri, in London, Turin and Vienna, aud one lately taken to America. The labour of copying and inter- 
pretation was here comparatively light ; although some Passages are in the same Uiftieult seript én the 
Mayer papyri, others are in a more normal hieratic hand, and, moreover, except in one case, the 
original writing was accessible aud, Iut for one hopeless instance, uudiserused by unustitable treatment, 
Facsimiles of the famous Abbott Papyrus and of some others were published lony azo, and Professor Peet 
has been content to give us hieroglyphic transcripts of all the documents in his volume of thirty-nine large 
plates, one plate being devoted to corrections uf his readings of the Mayer papyri and another to a plan 
showing the correct relative positions of the fragments of two papyri in the British Museum. 

The descriptions, translations, notes and index filla substantia volume of text and are preceded by intro- 
ductory discussions on the nature and date of the papyri, on the lustory aud kings of the Twentieth Dynasty 
and their viziers, on the name> and organization of the Theban Neceopolis and on the eruumal procedure. 
The examination of prisoners was carried out by questions accompamed by torture and oaths. Their con- 
demnation or discharge was decided by the court, and the punishment of tomb-robbery was death either 
immediate or by impaling. Professur Peet has received substantial assistance from Professor A. H. Gardiner 
and from Dr. Cerny, and there sects lttle tu criticize in his masterly production, In the Abbott Pay 
translation however I would suggest, p. 38, 1. 10. “and whose pyranud has been cast down on itself,” iv. 
“collapsed” ; 1. 12, Behek ; 1.17, “Shuri’( 7}; p. 89,1. 1a, detyr perhaps night mean “duly mourned over’ 
by the two drt-goddesses ; |, 12, for “dragging” read * breaking up”; 1.21, 1 do not quite like the rendermy 
“ prefect of No’” (or better “of Ne’ '), de. of Thebes,” for the ancient title of the vizier: it should rather be 
the “prefect of the (royal) city,” and sv applicable to the vizier of Lower Exypt equally with him of Upper 
Egypt. These suggestions may all prove wrong in face of Professer Peet’s profound knowledye of the whole 
subject, but on p. 54 and elsewhere © Nefertumn” should certainly be corrected to “ Nefertem.” Scholars are 
indebted to Peet for carrying through this adinirable and laborious task with such thorongliness anudst a 
crowd of pressing occupations. 


Wrus 








F, Ly. Grirrira. 


The Epic of Gilgumish. Text, Translation, and Notes. By R. Camepetn THompsoy, Milford: Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1930. 50s. net. 


In this splendid work the distinguished Assyriologist, Dr, Campbell Thompson, hits given a new collation 
of all the Assyrian tablets in the British Museum which constitute the bulk of the text of the Epi of 
Gilgamish ; and the only regret is that he, with his expert eye aud skilful hand, has been unble to collate 
anew the American fragments of the old Babylonian version, of which the readings are in uniny passages 
much disputed. Further, he has made no attempt to use the evidence afforded for the restoration of the 
text in various places by the Sumerian and Hittite versions—perhaps wisely, as this is often equivocal in 
the present state of our knowledge. What he has done is to make a fresh examination of all the Assyrian 
tablets and publish them in beautifully drawn plates, to which he has added all the variaut readings ; and 
this is accompanied by a complete transcription not only of these texts but also of those of the Old 
Babylonian version which have been discovered and edited up to date. In doimg this he has joined up 
several fragments whose connexion has not hitherto been discovered and withal has mae a composite 
text in what seems to him the correct order of the fragments; and here all will readily agree that he has 
greatly improved on the work of his predecessors. Further, at the beginning of the book there is an all 
too brief introduction entering into some of the problems which the Epic raises, and at the end a unmber 
of important notes, which also are all too few; and in these he not only discusses the usual philological 
problems, to whose solution he often contributes much, even though he is compelled stillto leave many 
things unexplained, but also adds interesting information culled from his rich experience of daily life in 
the Semitic East—amongst which attention may be drawn to his interesting explanation of the method 
whereby Gilgamish sank to the bottom of the sea by comparing it with the device employed by the pearl- 
fishers of Bahrain at the present time 

It is only with the utmost trepidation that the present reviewer, whose respect for Dr, Campbell 
Thompson’s learning is very great, presuines to offer a few suggestions on his work. 

P. 11, col. ii, 1.10: Ought [SJu-te-bv-w, which is an impossible (?) permansive form, to be [i]t-te-by-w? 
P. 17, col. ii, 1. 37: is not tp-te-ra-as a-lak-te [Sa UGilgamis] the correct restoration (ef. pp. 23-24, col. v, 
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1, 34-35)? P. 31, col. ii, L 32: if dime BAR (=ah) is the correct reading, the meaning is not “like a 
brother” (Sum. SES=ul u “brother”) but “like a stranger” who requires to be led by the hand, 7.e. 
guided. P. 45, col. ili, 1. 33: is not ” Sama ig-me u-mu-[t]i pi-i-su the true reading, as pisw(!) iptd does not 
seem to occur at any rate in the Epic? P. 53, col. i, 1. 10: is it possible that «-ta-al(?)-Cu(?) is a copyist’s 
error for a-tu-al(1)-kui?)? P. 53, col. ii, 1, 9: is also a-4i a copyist’s error for a-di? P. 68, L 6: as else- 
where, pu-a-3u inust be read for pu-a. P. 88, n. on Ix, 1-6: the possibility that ZI- E(D)-S UD-RA 
(ef. Ebeling, AvALL, 484 7) may be read at any rate in later tests (gf Zimmern in Z,.DALG,, 
LXXVIIF, 21°) ought to be mentioned, as it explains the r in ZiwovGpos. 

Editorial and printing errors are commendably few, but mention may be made of the following: P. 17, 
col. ii, 1. 41: if the explanation in the note is accepted, it is necessary to read wg-tam-ma-ru for 
uk-tum-ma-re in the text. P. 53, col. i, 1. 9: the second § in Sums7(82) is printed upside down. P. 57, col. iii, 
1.40: the translation rightly implies u-aa i-[di-ka] for a-na i-[di-Su]. P. 76, n. on vi, 18: the transcription 
rightly has ¢7-0v-ut where the note has ir-tu-tv. P. 77, n. on v, 12: the accent has fallen out in sund for 
gand. P. 82, note on VII, iii, 27: in the second line of the quotation ri-7h-3i-% ought to be ri-ch-s-3y. 

Attention is drawn to these few points in order that the editor may be enabled to correct them in a 
future edition. For it need hardly be said that the work is perhaps the best edition of an Assyro- 
Babylonian text in existence, and both the editor and the publishers are to be heartily congratulated on a 
magnificent publication fully commensurate with the great importance of the Epic of Gilgamésh. 


G. R. Driver. 


Aegyptiaca, a Cutalogue of Egyptian Objects in the Aegean Area. By J. D. 8S, PexpnEpury. Cambridge, 
1930, 

Mr. Pendlebury has given us a book of the type so necessary to the student—a collection of all the 
material bearing on a definite branch of archaeology. One of the many advantages of a complete study is 
that the lacunae become apparent. These Mr. Pendlebury notices for the reader, and they are sometimes 
nearly as suggestive as positive facts. Why is it, for instance, that Egyptian things are only found in 
eastern Crete aud nothing in the western half of the island? And why, we may well ask, does western 
Crete scarcely seem to have been inhabited in Minoan-Mycenaean days? Why again is it that only a single 
Egyptian object has been found in all the well-excayvated sites north of Hierapetra, which is almost the best 
Cretan port for the Egyptian trade? It lies on the south coast, well away in the eastern part of the island, 
but trade seem» to have ignored it and to have made for the little Minoan port of Komd, near Phaestos and 
its group of ancient sites. These are at the great angle in the south coast of Crete. Was it that the early 
voyagers were guided by the great mountain mass forming this promontory, which may be seen from afar 
by the traveller from Alexandria or Port Said? 

Anyhow, it was from here that the great Minoan road ran across the island to Knossos. This is the 
Cretan site that has produced not only the most evidence of connexion with Predynastic and Early 
Dynastic Egypt, but also the most continuous evidence right through to the end. Yet Knossos is on the 
north coast, far from Egypt. 

That corner of the Aegean which has produced the greatest number of objects traded from Egypt is 
Rhodes, So great is the quantity of material that it is to have a special munograph devoted to it, 
amounting as it does to five times as many objects as haye come from all the rest of the Aegean-Mycenaean 
world. This is an interesting corollary of Mr. Pendlebury’s statement that the pottery from Egypt 
commonly called Late Minoan is really Late Helladic III. The sherds are pronounced to belong to a class 
that is common in Rhodes, and like those from the Argolid to the west and Cyprus to the east, but not 
like Cretan ware. 

It is only rarely that, Mr. Pendlebury digresses from his statement of fact into the realms of theory. It 
is an interesting suggestion of his that the Old Kingdom may have influenced the art of Aegina by means 
of that islund’s connexion with Saitie Egypt through Naucratis. But, on the other hand, it seems to be 
presuppoving too much to suggest, as the author does, that the Achaeans destroyed Crete tn order to open 
up the Egyptian trade for the men of the Mainland. Need we look so far afield for motives? The age was 
a disturbed one. Love of fighting and the presence of rich cities to plunder seem sufficient incentive. It is 


true the destruction of Crete did open up the Egyptian trade, but this may well have been an extra and 
quite fortuitous benefit accruing to the conquerors. 
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The Pharaohs whose names have been found in the Aegean are Khyan, Tuthinosis IIL, Amenophis I, 
Amenophis ITI and his queen Tiya, Menkheperré?, and Paamtek I. 

On p. 19 the author coins a term unknown to Egyptology—Third Intermediate Period, By this he 
means the Twentieth-Twenty-tifth Dynasties, commonly called the Late New Kingdota, the Late Pericd, 
or the Decadence. 

The Egyptian objects that found their way across the water seem to be entirely small works of art. In 
the early ages beautiful hard stone vases were the favourites, and from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-sisth 
Dynasties alabaster vases of a baggy shape. The beautiful blue faience which was Egypt’ speciality 
naturally figures largely, as do beads of various materialx. By far the most common objects were the 
scarabs, in which one might almost think an export trade had grown up by the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 
Only very rarely do we get a statuette human or divine, and it is interesting that Sparta should lave 
added one more to the list of places that have produced mysterions vshubdd figures. Those from Zinbabwe 
and Central Africa are specimens of the well-known forgeries that can be bought in the strects of Cairo 
for half a piastre apiece. The description of the Spartan one is reminiscent of them. The Rhone Valley 
has also produced forged ushubtis. 

Mr. Pendlebury adds a valuable note on the Aegean pottery found in Egypt and a list of the finds with 
full references. He quite correctly speaks of Lahun in his text, but does not mark it on his map. He vives 
instead Kahun, which is only one portion of the great site at Laban. é 

The author and his wife hope to prepare a companion volume to the present one, It is to be a  Minvica, 
recording the Aegean pottery found in Egypt. We look forward to this as well as the study of the Rhodian 
material. 

G. A. WaInwRiuit. 


Anetent Egyptian Masonry: The Building Craft. By the late Sumers CLARKE, F.S.A., late surveyor to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls Cathedral, aud R. Excenbaca, Assoc. C.& Ge. Inst., Keeper, Beyptian 
Museum, Cairo. (Oxford, 1930.) 

The gap in Egyptological literature which Messrs, Somers Clarke and Engelbach set out to {ill 
demanded in the authors of an adequate text-book a combination of precisely those qualifications which 
are implied in their descriptions quoted above. This being so, it might be supposed that alike for 
Egyptologists and architects interested in the history of building all that remained was tu buy this 
volume of over 200 pages and nearer 300 illustratious, and put it on ther shelves as a permanent 
work of reference. But it appears that the gap—unknown to must of us—was bigeer than that; aud it is 
a striking tribute not only to the modesty but also tu the scientific manner of the uthor enqniry that 
they regard their book merely as Prolegomeua, and ave continually stressing the possibility and need of 
further research into available material, as well as the inevitable uncertamties due to Jack, of evidence. 
Indeed their caution would seem almost overdone at times were it not that the book is intended for a wide 
public, including students unused to the pragmatistical philosophy of the archaeologist. That the litter 
should in the ordinary commerce of his work and writings accept as facts much that he knows tu he 
unproven theories is right so long as he represents them ty the layman as no more than working 
hypotheses. Engelbach’s theory of the metliod of erecting obelisks in ancient Eeypt fits all the known fuects 
and is now generally accepted by Egyptologists, But he is very careful to refer to it in this bovk asa 
possible solution of the problem. : ; : : ; 

It is a commonplace that many of the main characteristics of ancient Egyptian civilization remaitt 
unchanged from the earliest dynastic times down to the Roman period. Egyptian architecture was no 
exception to the rule; and the authors maintain that it had achieved its essential characteristics by the 
middle of the Old Kingdom ; minor variations in treatinent continued to arise throughout the succeeding 
dynasties, but there was no constructional change. The natural conservatism of the race Was doubles 
chiefly responsible for this fact, but a contributory and more interesting reasun was the S‘nationalivation 
of the quarries from the earlicst times. : . 

In contrast with the long period of its full development—nearly 3000 years—the available material for 
a study of the origins and development of Egyptian architecture is confined to a relatively short period, 
within which the bulk of the evidence was produced in a single generation. The authors’ sane treatinent 
of the newly discovered buildings at Sakk@rah 1s therefore all-important, and above a them detailed 
exposition of the inferiority of Zuser’s masonry as compared with that of ey. Khufu. The outstanding 
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feature of the Sakkdrah work is its reliance on earlier techniques—mud-brick and wood and even wattle 
and daub, as witness the pillars. The great advance made in the Fourth Dynasty, logical enough, could 
only come about when the masons realized that the new medium required and was capable of a new inter- 
pretation, aud ceased to measure their blocks in terms of bricks. 

Following the introductory chapter on the earliest remains of Egyptian masonry, Clarke and Engelbach 
discuss every phase of the craft in detail, beginning with two chapters on quarrying—devoted to soft and 
hard rocks respectively. They have collected enough evidence, chiefly from the limestone galleries of 
Tura and Ma‘gara, but also from Beni Hasan and the sandstone of Silsilah, to outline the method of 
extraction with considerable certainty, and are inclined to postulate the use of a pick, though refusing to 
insist on this, Their study of the quarrying of hard rocks is based partly on the monuments, but chiefly 
on Engelbach’s work on the Aswan obelisk, the results of which are already familiar. They admit to 
many difficulties still outstanding, eg. the nature and material of the puinted tool which was certainly 
used in working granite, schist, quartzite, ete. 

The next stage was the transport of the stone from the quarry to the building site, and is treated in a 
short chapter on Egyptian barges. The suggestion that the great lighters such as that of Hatshepsut were 
“solid rafts made of tree trunks” will not be acceptable to naval architects, and in fact Mr. Charles 
Jarrett-Bell has recently shown that the Dér el-Bahri relief is probably a very accurate representation of 
a craft based on sound if elementary mechanical knowledge. The authors, however, are not attempting a 
survey of Egyptian ships, and the most valuable result of this chapter is the fact, which they have 
established beyoud reasonable doubt, that the Egyptians did not know or use the pulley, a conclusion which 
naturally claims instant consideration in any discussion of methods of handling and laying blocks and of 
construction. 

The section on preparations before building includes a useful survey of the known examples of Egyptian 
scale-plans and architectural sketches, to which may be added an ostrakon published since this book 
(Journul, XVI, 237). 

The mensuration and preparation of building sites is discussed, and the religious ceremonies connected 
with them. The authors seem inclined to doubt the witness of the monuments that the Pharaoh himself 
took part in this symbolical act, especially in Ptolemaic times. Such, however, is what we should expect 
rather than the reverse, from comparisons both with Mesopotamian practice at dates contemporary with 
dynastic Egypt, and that of many other peoples down to the present day. 1n this country the number of 
foundation stones laid by one or other of the present royal family may well surprise some archacologist of 
the future. 

The Egyptian habit of mixing bad work with good is strikingly exhibited in the poor quality of their 
foundations, which until comparatively late times were almost invariably inadequate for their task both in 
theory and in practice, This was due in part to ignoranve—though experience should have corrected that 
—and in part no doubt to the glozing comfort of the interminable stucco, which (necessary as a ground 
decuration im so many cases) would give for a short time a faultless exterior to the worst construction. 
Even so it is incredible that the builders should have gone on for century after century erecting huge 
columns which were to take the weight of monolithic architraves on small irregular blocks of friable stone 
only a few feet deep. It is even more remarkable that so much has lasted. 

Handling, dressing and laying of blocks are dealt with in two long and important chapters which more 
than any in the book testify to the quantity of data collected by the authors, and at the same time offer 
scope fur the setting out of propositions which goes far beyond the mere observation of conditions. The 
absence (so far as one can tell) of wheeled transport before the New Kingdom is all the more surprising 
now that the chariot is known to have been so prominent a feature of early Sumerian civilization. But 
rollers scem certainly to have been used by the Egyptians with their (well authenticated) sleds, though the 
actual evidence for them is slight. The most notable re-adjustment of accepted views is entailed by the 
suggestion—for which a sound case is made out—that the so-called “rockers” (known to us from models 
in foundation deposits) ave in reality small sleds used in aligning blocks of stones to be dressed. The whole 
question of the cutting, dressing, aligning and laying of the blocks and their courses is discussed with great 
insight and is too detailed for summary. 

A cautious but constructive account of pyramid building dispatches most current ideas but does not 
claim to be final, since so much still remains to be done towards the thorough investigation even of the 
Gizah pyramids. It has called forth from Petrie (Ancient Egypt, 1930, 33) a further discussion of the 
difficulties and a more positive solution than that of Clarke and Engelbach. 
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The remainder of the book deals with the elements of architecture, pavements and column-bases, 
columns and architraves, roofs (including methods of protection against rain, a wider field than might be 
expected), doors and doorways, windows, stairs and arches. The last chapter on the masonry discusses 
the final stages of facing, sculpturing and painting, and contains some lnportant evidence for the methods 
of cutting hard stone based on personal experiments. Such practical tests are indeed frequently referred 
to throughout the book, models being used when an actual reconstruction of aucieut methods was obviously 
out of the question. The authors rightly insist that often this is the only criterion by which to test their 
theories, and apply 1t whenever possible. 

The last two chapters, giving short accounts of brickwork and Egyptian mathematics respectively, are 
essential adjuncts to the main theme. It might be noted that Petrie’s view that panelled brickwork is 
derived from a wooden construction is borne out by the evidence of a similar development in carly 
Mesopotamian building at Ur and Al-‘Ubaid. 

An appendix gives illustrations of most of the tools discussed in the text, of which in some cases only 
one or two examples are known. 

Finally, one may recall the authors’ warning, already noted, that this book is only an intruduction. It 
is consequently not simply a book of reference—though that will naturally be its pYhnary use for most 
readers—but contains valuable sugyestiuns for further lines of investigation. 

8S. RL K. Graxvinun 


Zenon Pupyrt in the University of Michigan Collection, By C. C. Epoar (Unicersity of Michiguu Stadivs, 
Humenistic Series, Xxtv). Pp. xiv+211, and 6 plates. $3.50. 1931. 

Of the voluminous correspondence of Zenon, one of the outstanding discoveries of recent years, 
appreciable portions have fallen to the Universities of Michigan and Columbia. The authorities of the 
former could not have done better than to entrust the publication of their share to the experienced editor 
of the Zenon papyri at Cairo. A very satisfactory and attractive book is the result. Mr. Edgar has taken 
the opportunity to give in his substantial introduction (pp. 1-60) a valuable sketch of the career of Zenon 
and of the powerful minister Apollonius, whose confidential agent Zenon was, He also discusses briefly 
the different systems of dating employed in the reigns of the secund and third Ptolemmes and adds useful 
tables of the correspondences between Macedonian and Egyptian months for the years 261-236 nc. Of 
the 120 papyri which follow many are short or fragmentary, but there is a leaven of good pieces, and theugh 
none is of capital importance, points of interest are frequent. Historically the most significant is No, 109, 
if the Callicrates therein mentioned was the admiral of that name, whose tenure of office must consequently 
be extended. In connexion with the allusion to a bear in 66 5 1t may be worth while to note that a skilful 
drawing of that (in Egypt) unexpected animal has lately been found among the Oxyrhynehus papyri. In 
103 occurs one of the few early references to the use of camels in Egypt. The ostrich is not altogether a 
novelty in papyri, but in 9. 2~3 we hear for the first time of an egy decorated with or mounted m silver, 
adv orpovdeor Siypyupopévov. In 112.5 do yepos worigey is the antithesis of dé modes, for which ef. ey, 
P. Rylands 157.21. Facsimiles, paper and typography are alike excellent, and misprints commendably 
rare, though in several places brackets before or after complete words are uot properly spaced. May the 


future volumes of the Michigan papyri follow this admirable model ! 
ALS. Hey. 


Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, edited hy A. C. Jouyson and H. B. vay Horsey Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archuevlugy, No. 10). Pp. xxiii+146. 1931. 

Princeton is one of the American universities which have recently acquired a number of new papyr, and 
a small homogeneous group from Philadelphia in the Arsinvite nome has now been dealt with im a slender 
volume. This group consists of eleven papyri, three of them inscribed on both sides, belonging to the reign 
of Tiberius, and all, with the exception of No. 13, which is of a more miscellaneous character, coutainine 
official taxing-accounts, several of considerable length. Among the taxes concerned the ourragipor is 
prominent, but the purpose of that impost, a peculiarity of the Arsinoite nome, remains uncertain. [fas 
the editors maintain, it was not the poll-tax under another name, a payment by a min of 62 hardly dis- 
proves the accepted view that liability to poll-tax ceased at the age of 60 (p. 26). Since no facsimiles are 
given, the quality of the transcriptions cannot be tested, but they have evidently been made with cre, 
and the editorial work generally is competent. The principles of abbreviation do not scetn to have been fully 
grasped. p cannot be expanded (r)p(ame¢a) (9. iv.9); and if, ey., the o of Néeorou or the tof “Eepaurratoo y 
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was really omitted in 13. vii. 2, xviii. 10, Né(o) rou, etc. should be printed. A suspicion arises thac indistinct 
formation has not seldom been mistaken for abbreviation. No, 13 in particular has given trouble. evr( ), 
which occurs several times, probably means év r(ois), as elsewhere, and in xviii. 32 "Apvyr(a) can safely 
be added on the analogy of xix. 4 (ef ii. 29), This suggests that local names follow év (is) also in ii. 1, 16: 
does da Nootd( ) conceal Acoyvortd(os)? It is rather perverse in i. 1 to divide perp( ) into pe rp(amétys) and 
then to suggest that pe=pe(rpnadrer) (p. 77). is xépr(ov) in iv. 1, 8 and in xviii. 5 tr(ép) dpa(viov) look 
obvious. In 9. iit, 19 fry (sie) is presumably ¢yrn(réov). 11. 11.6 wept TroX(epaidos) Né(as) (so too 14.1.9 
mepi Bovsdoro(v): at 1 1 mept Wepoed(v), xopyy is to be supplied), 13. iii. 23 8(a) @\(A@v) explained on 
p. 100 as “for other expenses,” xix. 1-7, n. Phanius (ef Index, p. 140, davis), p. xvi Socnopaeou Nesus 
are some other details in which the editors have not been felicitous, Attention is repeatedly called in the 
notes to doubtful readings which have already been sufticieutly indicated by dotted type. On the other 
hand doubt is sometimes expressed where dotted letters have not been used; and this is not the only 
inconsistency observable between text and commentary. 


A. 8. Hunt. 


Das schine Fest von Opet: Die Festzugdarstellung im grossen Suulengange des Tempels von Luksor. 
Von Watruer Wor. Veriffentlichungen der Erust von Sieylin-Expedition, Funfter Band ; Leipzig, 
1931. 

We have waited far tuo long for an accurate publication of the reliefs of the colonnade in the Luxor 
temple, The publication, however, now that it has come, is wholly adequate. The discussion of the age and 
history of the reliefs is complete, the two plates are clear and easy to handle, despite their length, the 
descriptions of the scenes and the copies and translations of the texts are excellent, and the photographic 
reproductions of the walls, the only thing missing, are to appear as a separately obtainable supplement to 
Wreszinski’s Atlas, 

The author follows Engelbach and Schifer in rejecting Borchardt’s hypothesis that what Amenophis III 
planned at Luxor was a hypostyle hall like that of Karnak, and that TutCankhamiin, by building the east 
and west walls, reduced it to the mere colonnade which now stands there. According to the author, who 
adds still more evidence to that adduced by Engelbach and Schiifer, the long walls were the work of 
Aienophis himself, who was also responsible for the reliefs on the north and south end-walls; TutCankh- 
amin merely added the reliefs on the long walls. He suggests, moreover, that although TutCankhamin’s 
reliefs are complete in themselves and have no need of those on the north wall, yet these last are of a 
general tenour which would enable them suitably to round off the festival procession ; it is therefore 
possible, he thinks, that Amenophis, when he executed them, had in view for the long walls precisely the 
scenes which Tutfankhamiin afterwards placed there—in which case we should have to regard the whole 
merely as a representation of a typical Opet festival and not, as is generally assumed, of a particular one 
performed by TutCankhamiin to mark his return to orthodoxy after the Aten heresy. The author's 
argument here (last para. of p. 2) is not altogether convincing, and it is a pity that he has not given us a 
reproduction of the reliefs on the north end-wall in order that we might form our own conclusions. The 
reviewer's own memory of these, based on a careful study in 1929, is that there is nothing in them to 
suggest that Amenophis contemplated using scenes from the Opet festival rather than any others to 
decorate the rest of the colonnade. 

The description of the scenes is excellent, and calls for no comment. The inscriptions are carefully 
translated and the author's philological standard is clearly high. Two small points raise questions. 
First, in No. 26, is there any authority for translating ¢dw by “banks”? Secondly, in No. 32, a.1 
ins wf di mk means not “damit sie bei ihm mit Leben beschenkt sei,” where “bei ihm” is quite mean- 
ingless, but “that she may make for him an ‘endowed with life’”—a characteristic Eyyptian way of saying 
“that she may confer on him the quality of ‘endowed with life,’” the epithet which every king writes after 
his name. The mortal performs a service—in this case the transport of the god on the Nile—in order not 
that the god may be endowed with life, for the gods need no human aid to give them this, but that the god 
may endow him with life. This is quite clear grammatically in cases like the present, where the deity is 
feminine and the dative nf is inserted. It is also clear in examples like No. 20a, where it is absurd to 
translate “Fumigation and libation to Amen-Rét that he may be endowed with life like Ré,” for he is 
Ree; it is for the king that Amen-Ré¢ is asked to make an “endowed with life like Ret.” Such cases as 
these determine the currect translation of less obvious examples like No. 39b. 

T. Eric Peer. 
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Giza I. Bericht iiber die von der kudemie der Wissensehuften in Wien auf yemetnsame Kosten mit 
Dr. Withelm Pelizaeus unteraommenen Grabuagen auf dem Friedhof des Alten Reiches bei den 
Pyramiden voa Gist. Gand 1: Die Mustubas der LV. Dynastie anf dem Westfricdhof. Tu Verbindung 
mit K. Honey herausgegeben von Hermann Jeyxer. (Akad. d. Wiss, in Wien, Phil-hist Klasse, 
Denksrhriftea, 69. Band, b. Abhandlung, Wien und Leipzig, 1929). 

In 1902 the pyramid field of Gizal was divided up by the Service des Antiquités into three concessions, 
allotted to American, German and Italian excavators respectively. In 1903 the withdrawal of the Italians 
from this field of work left their area to be added to that of the Americans under Dr. Reisner, and in 1911 
the German concession was, by mutual agreement, handed over to the Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Vienna. Anxiety has often heen felt with rezard to the ultimate publication of the vast excavations carried 
out here almost annually by the various concession-holders; for, though all have issued interim reports, 
there seemed little or no sign of final publications commensurate with the importance of the site and the 
magnitude of the work done. The present volume will do much to allay this anxiety, Dr. Junker tells us 
that it is but the first of a series which will deal with the work done by him and his colleagues in 1912-14 
and from 1926 onward in the middle section of the western cemetery. The purpose of the publication, he 
tells us, is not only to secure a complete and reliable reproduction of the material, but to give a thorough 
treatment of all relevant questions of date, development, artistic value, ete. 

These aims are all fully achieved in the present volume. Buth in the more general sections and in the 
detailed descriptions of the various mastabas the arrangement is clear and the treatment adequate. The 
plans and sections of tombs are excellent, aud the photographs reproduced in the plate by the half-tone 
process are of the highest quality. Dr. Junker’s discussions of the inscriptions are such as might be 
expected from a scholar of his standing, and this part of the work is a mine of philological informatiun, in 
which the reviewer has already iore than once found pure gold. 

Dr. Junker and Professor Karl Holey, who was responsible for the architectural side of the excavation, 
are to be congratulated on a work which is a model of what such reports should he. Tt is not their least 
merit to have shown that an excavation report of such intricacy and importance can perfectly well be 
brought within the limits of space and cost imposed by the format and style of the Dewhkschriften of the 
Vienna Academy. In these days, when the very existence of our science is being threatened by the expense 
and extravagance of its publications, this is a fine example to have set. 

T, Extc Peer. 


Etudes sur les origines de la religion de VEgypte. Pav S. A. B. Mercer. (The Oriental Research Series.) 
London, Luzac, 1928. Pp. 105+xi. 

To say that Dr. Mercer’s book ix unsatisfactory would be to give a disproportionately critical impression 
of a work in the writing of which at all there is much to adinire. The origins of Egyptian religion are, as 
yet at least, out of our reach, and any book which deals with them is bound to be uusatisfactory—the same 
impression is left by the conclusions on the same subject of so great an authority as Professor Sethe—but 
it is better that such books should be written to make us think, disagreement being a half-way house to 
thought, than that we should remain immersed in details because the time is not yet ripe for syuthesis, It 
never will be, for that is merely a way of saying that we do not know everything. 

I am inclined to think that the most pressing necd of the study of Egyptian religion at present is a 
series of statements of what the Egyptians themselves said at different periods ; work up to the present 
seems to have been concentrated on taking certain passages and explaining at great length what they ought 
to have said. If a series of works were published dealing with the periods ef, sty, The Pyramid Teats, The 
Coffin Texts, The Middle Kingdom, The Eighteenth Dynasty, The New Kingdom, and The Ptolemaic 
Period, then we should have a basis for study. Each work should contine itself rigidly to a statement of 
what we find written in the texts of that period, without any attempt to explain it from material of other 
dates. Such books would be of inestimable importance— we have a sketch for one in Dr. Allen's invaluable 
booklet on Horus in the Pyramid Texts—and we could then deal with the development of any given belief 
without being held up by the necessity of reading everything that the Egyptians ever wrote which might 
possibly contain something about it. Difficulties might arise in devidiug the effective date of certain texts, 
but these could easily be surmounted by some such compromise as dealing with them at the date of our 
earliest copy and mentioning their possible range. Each author might be allowed the luxury of noting in 
a separate section those texts which he believed effectively to come within his purview. By this means the 
origins would be somewhat cleared and many problems which now puzzle us would not arise. 
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After this had been done the historical method, which is the only useful one in the long run, could be 
brought to bear on the separate gods. How much nonsense has been written concerning the Aten cult 
which could have been saved by an authoritative work on the written beliefs of the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty ! 

Some such reflections are inevitably aroused by Dr. Mercer’s book. I felt in reading it that a great 
nuiny of the things we are accustomed to take without question concerning the origins of the gods would 
vanish if a fresh study of them were made from thuse references only which are of early date and all pre- 
conceptions from later texts carefully put away. In particular this work has led me to reconsider my 
position with regard to Osiris, and elsewhere in this number of the Journa/ I have attempted to suggest a 
different origin for him from that which has held the field up to the present. Dr. Mercer maintains the 
conventional view with a few variations which will be noted later, and I was struck in particular with the 
disproportionate importance which we have been accustomed to give to the dd-pillar in relation to Osiris. 
Sethe long ago pointed out that it is equally if not more likely that the pillar was originally connected 
with Memphis, and later became attached to Osiris when he moved up thither. Since Dr. Mercer wrote, 
the publication of the second Dramatische Texte has shown that when the “Theological symbolists” had 
to deal with the dd as a cult object, so far from identifying it with Osiris, they identified it with Set, thus 
showing clearly that it was not closely connected with Osiris until after the enmity with Set had grown 
up, that is to say, comparatively late in Osiris’ history. And the dd-pillar question is only one point where 
a reconsideration of our views in the light of unassuilably early evidence would be of profit. It is not 
enough for individual Egyptologists tu feel that they have already reconsidered them; as Dr. Gardiner 
pointed out in a review in this Journul, 1, 121 ff, a great deal of harm has been done by the fact that 
investigators in the field of comparative religion in the Egyptian area cannot ect reliable information about 
Egypt. 

There follow some comments on points which occurred to me in the course of reading. 

P. 24, 1.16. Hor-khent-irte is Mhat-n-irtl, not “He who rules over the two eyes” but “He who is 
without eyes.” (See Sethe, Unéers., x, 164.) 

P. 24,1. 12. It seems rather an extreme statement that all falcon-gods were originally war-gods, 

P. 24, 1. 22. Buti can mean “in,” and Luti-kt would be more probably “who is in the body.” 

P. 24, last me. Why need a mummified falcon be reminiscent of Arabia? In any case, see p. 8 of 
Sethe’s since published Urgeschichte. 

P, 26, 1.12. Why “Une accord politique temporaire”? 

P, 29, last para. The derivation of nd-ti is given somewhat dogmatically. The derivation from ¢ nat, 
the name of the nome, is more attractive, and this may have something to do with cndw, incense, as 
Newberry pointed out in this Journal, xv, 86 ff. Or does the name of the god come from the incense, the 
nome-name being a false construction from it? 

P. 30, ll. 13 ff [must confess complete failure to understand this passage. In any case, as pointed out 
above, Sethe has already shown that the connexion between Osiris and the dd is at least shaky. As for 
the suggestion that Pyr. 1751 shows it to be a tree with the branches lopped—it hardly seems conclusive. 

P, 32, first para. It should have been pointed out here that in Pyr. 145-6, 251, 350, 1267, and 2105 
Osiris is an enemy, while in 145-6 Horus is added. 

Pe P. 51,17. ics » does not seem to be Horus; see Wb. d. aeg. Spr. and Allen, Horus in the Pyramid 
evts. 

P. 63, 1 17. S3-s-htp, not kif. Reference 7. Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, has eight plates numbered x11, 
sub-lettered A-H. For Khnum, Lord of Shashetep, see x11, G, and for Osiris, Lord of Shashetep, x11, H 
The correct reference for §?, Lord of Shashetep, is Stwt, Pl. 18. 

P. 72, ll. 3 ff. Kees, Opfertanz, 135, has pointed out that the figure on the wooden plaque is the king 
himself, not a god. 

». 72,1. 6. Reference for the “God on the Steps”? 

P.72, 1.16. No! Ree is the primary god of the celestial dead, Osiris is intruding and the process is not 
complete, The editing which consists in placing “Osiris” before the king’s name is neither here nor 
there. 

P. 72,1.19, Read er and note that the early writing is a. » & somewhat important point. 

P. 73, 1.9 from bottom. It is Ree who rules the sky. In Pyr. Ut. 337 Osiris is intrusive. 


P. 74, first para. Surely the form of the Osirian editing of the Pyramid Texts shows a victory for Osiris, 
not merely assimilation to Ree. 
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P. 74, 1. 19. This seems an unjustifiable play upon the French word “premier.” 

P. 76,1. 8. “Entrée d@’Osiris dans la lune.” Ref. Plut. 43. Transpose refs. 21 and 22 and date 21 to 
Ramesses IV. 

P. 77, ref. 25. Delete 111, 91, which does not mention Menes. 

P. 78, 2. Mn-afr. Taken in all probability from the pyramid of Pepi, Ma nfr P., either “Firm and 
Good is P.” or “The Good Monument of P.” There is no word man “ port” in Wo. d vey. Spr. 

P. 78, Ul. 3 The dd-pillar is referred to above. 

P. 79, last para. The real point which lies behind all that the Egyptians felt about the relation of 
“good living” to the after-life was their lack of a sense of sin. The morality of the Instruction of Merikere 
and similar documents has, one feels, more in common with the static ethics of classic antiquity than with 
the dynamic morality of the Hebrew tradition. It was becoming a code of ethics and such is bound to end 
in a magical view of the way to a happy after-life. The spells for “passing the examination” in the other 
world are an essential expression of the Exyptian outlook on religion. 

P. 79, n. 30. The comparison between the various Egyptian and African souls is an important one, and 
it seems a pity to have confined it tu a footnote. 

P. 80, 1. 16. No! The king at the Sed Festival was Horus not Osiris. (See Kees, Opfertunz and 
Gardiner’s review referred to above.) 

P. 81, 1.1. Read Choiakh for Chorakh. 

P. 85, 1.11. The dnb can hardly be called a pillar. 

P. 85, Hl. 12 ff. and p. 89, Il. 7 ff. This reversal of the accepted view that Osiris gradually penetrated the 
Reé¢-cult, gathering his solar attributes on the way, is hardly convincing. We should expect to find more 
of Osiris as a solar deity at the beginning of the Pyramid Texts than at the end—which dves not seem to 
be so. Further, what evidence is there for an early celestial Osiris? He was god of the dead in the 
Underworld. 

P. 100, note 40. For <=> read cs, T. J.C. Baty. 


Karanis: Topographical and Architectural Report of Evcuvations during the Seasons 1921-28. By 
A. E. R. Boak and E. Peterson. Pp. vili+69. With 42 plates, 19 plans, and 1 map. (Caicersity of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xxv.) 

The University of Michigan Near East Research Expedition has been working at Karanis for the last 
seven years and steadily accumulating a store of information about the aspect and growth of a small 
Graeco-Egyptian town. Such a thorough investigation of a Fayyim site has never been attempted before, 
and owing to the activities of the sebuth-diggers may never again be possible. The Expedition has done a 
very great service to archaeology in undertaking this costly task aud curying it on year after year with 
exemplary care and patience. Though the excavators had no ilusions about the nature of the work and 
no expectation of making any sensational finds, they have in fact come upon seme very interesting papyri 
and other small objects, and one hopes that they will obtain many more before they leave the site; a rich 
reward of this kind would be well deserved. 

The present volume contains a preliminary report about the house-remains in the upper strata of two areas 
of the town. Noneof the buildings described is earlier than the second century .p. or later than the fifth, when 
the site was deserted. The descriptions, plans and plates give us a clear picture of the main features of the 
ordinary house of these times, the courtyard encumbered with ovens, hand-mills, pens for animals and 
other constructions, the vaulted granaries, the ving rooms with decorated niches in the walls aud over 
these, well above the level of the eye, the vertically barred windows (6upides kavoverai) with sloping sills. 
For the present the authors have wisely restricted themselves to a careful record of detail. But future 
reports will no doubt tell us something about the earlier remains, and we may hope for more enlighten- 
ment about the street-plan and the various types of houses. At Philadelphia the original street-plap, which 
happens to be well preserved, is perfectly regular, and it would be interesting to learn whether Karauis, 
founded about the same time, was laid out on similar lines. But obviously the excavation of the latter 
town with its six more or less distinguishable levels of occupation is a much more complicated problem. 

One of the more remarkable buildings described in the report is an immense dovecot containing several 
hundred nests, most of which were made of earthenware jars built horizontally mto the walls. The large 
rectangular storehouse C 65, with a Laleony supported on arches round the central court, is of great 
interest on account of its general plan, which is said to be unique at Karanis. It las also yielded, what 
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one would not have expected to find in such a place, a painted representation of Harpocrates and a Sphinx 
of the type discussed most recently by Perdrizet, Terres cuites de la Collection Fouquet, p. 79. A few other 
wall-paintings, equally crude, are reproduced in the plates and briefly described ; but all such finds will 
be dealt with more fully in a later volume. 
Altogether, an excellent account, published in a form which one can handle with comfort, of some of 
the results of a most instructive excavation. 
C. C. Epear. 


Two Fragmeatury Birth-Certineutes from the Michigan Collection, and Some Pupyrus Fragments from the 
Michigan Collection. By Henry A. Sanpers. (From Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Ix, 
1931.) With 4 plates. 

In these two articles Professor Sanders does a real service to papyrology. The texts he edits are all 
imperfect, indeed seriously imperfect, but they are all in Latin, and Latin documents of the early centuries 
of our era are still, comparatively speaking, so rare that even the veriest scrap has a value. And all these 
fragments offer points of interest, which would in any case make their publication desirable. Their imper- 
fection of course adds to the difficulty of decipherment, no easy task when one is dealing with Latin cursive, 
and Professor Sanders is to be congratulated on the skill with which he has performed his task. 

As the title shows, the first two texts, which are both on waxed tablets, are birth-certificates. Imperfect 
as they are, they are a valuable addition to the existing material of this class, and Professor Sanders takes 
the opportunity to discuss some of the vexed questions raised by such tablets. The first, which is perhaps 
to be dated in a.p. 103, states the census of the father as HS xx, ze. 20,000 sesterces. This is valuable, for 
it rules out the suggestion of the editor of B.G. 0. 1694 that the insertion of the census in that document 
was due to the fact “dass M. Lucretius Octavianus dem Ritterstande angehiért.” The small sum 
concerned in the new tablet suggests on the contrary that the statement of the census was a regular 
feature of a birth-certiticate ; and Sanders’s examination of the extant examples seems to bear this out. It 
elicits a further interesting fact, that in most, probably in all, cases the census figure was inserted later 
than the body of the text, the inference being apparently that the figures were not in the tabudue profes- 
sionum but were obtained elsewhere. 

The new tablet also contains the mysterious formula “q. p. f. c. re. ad k.” The first part is known to 
represent quae proximae fuerunt; the second part was expanded by the editors of the Berlin tablets into 
the very unconvincing formula erescentes ad Kalendus, This was rejected by Sanders on the ground, dnier 
alia, that in Mich. Pap. 766 the letters ¢ re are separated by dots, His scepticism is triumphantly vindi- 
cated by the new tablet, where also the dots appear (they are not really visible in the plate but Sanders 
states explicitly that they are distinguishable); but his own suggestion edrem Romunum exseripsi ud 
Nalenduriun is not convincing, He sceks indeed to vindicate, not perhaps the actual words (he suggests, 
t.g., esse or evhibur or edidi for e), but at least the sense against Wilcken’s strictures (Archiv, 1x, 101), but 
I confess myself unvonvinced. Wilcken required professus est rather than any other verb, because these 
declarations of birth are called professiones; and though Sanders attempts to lessen the force of this, he 
cannot get over the fact that such certificates were always taken from the tabula professionum, He argues 
against Wilcken’s interpretation of such formulae as “tub, rs, item pagina u,” or “tub. u et post ulia 
pug. i, item anno vir,” which he had himself interpreted as indicating a double registration ; but again, in 
ty opinion, unsuccessfully. Nor can I at all believe in his explanation (p. 69) of the phrase umplioribus 
litteris, which seems far-fetched in the extreme, 

The second tablet is very imperfect and evidently hard to decipher, but by a comparison of the texts 
on the wax and on the wood Sanders restores it almost completely. His restoration of one phrase as aplud 
meorum bonorum] curatorem seems to me much less likely than Dittmann’s aplsens per suorum bonorum] 
curatorem, which he quotes in a footnote (p. 76) but rejects owing to the confusion of p and b involved. 
This does not seem a strong objection, and it is to be noted that in one of the papyrus texts (p. 85) we 
have the opposite confusion, seribsi for scrips’. The restoration char|to is also perhaps a little doubtful. 
Some interesting family connexions are established on pp. 78-9. 

In the second article three Latin fragments on papyrus are published. The first, which consists of a list 
of names, followed each by an indication of place, and consulships, Sanders explains as a list of “a small 
detachment assigned to some special duty under a subordinate officer”; and since it has on the back an 
address which he reads dzd8os[.. Jal. .Jrorl ]x adrs’Amhovapiov a@deAd[od] . ., he takes Aplonarius = Apollo- 
narius as the officer, writing to a brother officer a letter now lost, to which a list of soldiers was appended. 
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But though it is no doubt possible that a Latin letter might have a Greek address, the Greek is at least 
unexpected. Moreover "AmAevdptov is known (P. Oxy. 1676) as a woman’s name. Is there any valid reason 
why we should not equally well read ade\f[7s] (perhaps=wife), and (whether we read -pov or -ijs) take the 
Greek line as the address of a Greek letter, now lost, which was written on the verso of an official Latin 
document ? 

Asto the character of the latter, it is hard to see why, if it is u list of a detachment sent on a particular 
service, it was necessary to specify the year of enlistment (it is to this that the consular dates presumably 
refer) or the origo of the individual men. It seems much likelier that (as Sanders himself suggests as an 
alternative, p. 83) the document is a list of soldiers, specifying the present locality. Cust I should read as 
castris, signifying that the men so described were in camp, while those whose names are followed by a 
place-name were on duty elsewhere. Dr. J. G. Milne prints out to me that in]. 9, instead of Sauders’s 
mysterious Spent, Soene is to be read; and in |. 25 I should prefer Anti{novpole) to Ante, which Sanders 
explains as Antaeopolis. 

The second piece is an interesting fragment of a receipt written on the classis Augusta at Caesarea, nu 
doubt that in Mauretania. The third is a list of names, the purpose of which is obscure. 


H. I. Betu. 
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